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Discussion of An American Accident Table.’ 


By Cari Hooxsravpr. 













Accident Table which gives the severity distribution of any 

given 100,000 industrial accidents. This table, which has 
been extensively used in the formulation of compensation insurance 
rates, was based primarily upon European statistics since little 
© reliable accident experience in the United States was available at 
» the time. Since then sufficient American experience has developed 
to allow the compilation of an accident table based upon American 
accident statistics. Such a table has been constructed by Miss 
Olive KE. Outwater, actuary of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau. The severity distribution of this American 


Ss” years ago Dr. I. M. Rubinow published his famous Standard 
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Accident Table was determined from two sets of data. The dis- 
© tribution of the compensable accidents was based upon the returns 
" made by insurance carriers to the National Contatil on Workmen’s 
> Compensation Insurance as shown by Schedule Z, while the distribu- 
» tion of noncompensable accidents was based on the reports of cer- 





tain State industrial accident commissions. 
The following tabular statement shows the severity distribution 
according to each table: 








SEVERITY DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS ACCORDING TO AMERICAN AND STANDARD 
TABLES. 























Probable distribution of a 
. given 100,000 accidents ac- 
cording to the— 
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(Outwater). (Rubinow). 
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An analysis of the Standard and American tables shows a remark- 
able similarity of distribution of fatal, permanent total, and perma- 
nent partial disability accidents. This is brought out more clearly 
in the following table, which shows the numerical relationship of 
each group to the others. : 












_' Paper read at the semiannual meeting of the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society of America, 
New York City, May 24, 1921. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FATAL, PERMANENT TOTAL, AND PERMANENT PARTIAL ] 
BILITY ACCIDENTS, ACCORDING TO AMERICAN AND STANDARD TABLES 








Number of accidents Per cent of ac« 
according to of each ty} 


j 
American | Standard American | Sta 
table. i table. | table. | tab 


Type ofinjury. Pon & 
hae. 


—- ~-—--— — 
RR ee i ee ee ee goose | 752 932 } 16. 5 | 


EE ERR TE ee He OE Pe Ee 62 110 i 
Permanent partial. ...-. ee eM a 3, 788 $ 765 8: 
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Total. 


[t will be noted that the percentage of permanent partials is cx- : 
actly the same in each table, namely, 82.1 per cent. The perc 
age of fatals is 0.5 per cent more and the permanent totals 0.6 | 
cent less in the American table than in the Standard table. ' 
American table, being based exclusively upon the accident dat: 
insured employers, does not include a large proportion of the m | 
ing and steel industries, which carry their own risks. In these 
fatality and permanent total disability rates are proportionat 
high. Had the accident experience of all employers, self-insured 
well as insured, been taken into account in constructing the Am 
can Accident Table it might have produced slightly different resu 

As regards the temporary total disabilities the two tables sh 
considerable variation. According to the American table the rat 
of the combined fatals, permanent totals, and permanent parti 
to temporary totals is 1 to 20.8 whereas according to the Stands 
table this ratio is 1 to 16.2. The former table, therefore, produ: 
a relatively greater number of temporary totals. This dispar 
between temporary totals and nontemporary totals is sufficien' 
creat to raise. the question of accuracy. Inasmuch as the rat 
between fatals, permanent totals, and permanent partials is pr: 
tically the same in each table it can probably be safely assum 
that these ratios are correct and that the error lies with the es a 
rary totals. Either the number given in the American table (95,35: 
is too large or the number in the Standard table (94,193) is too sm: 
In all probability the American table produces too great a num! 
of temporary totals as compared with all other accidents. zais 
due to the fact that the compiler based her computations uj 
the inaccurate, dissimilar, and incomparable accident data in Sta 
reports. 

As already noted the distribution of compensable accidents 
the American table was based upon Schedule Z returns while 
distribution of noncompensable temporary total disability ac 2 
dents was based upon the accident reports of State industrial con . 
missions. To obtain the greatest possible exposure the data « 

every State in which the statistics were presumably comparable we 
used. The number of accidents under 14 days was based upon t! 
data of five States (California, Ohio, Oregon, Washington and W: 
Virginia) but the distribution of this total into days was made up: of 
the California data alone, since no other statistics were available « 
that time. While it is essential that the exposure be sufficient! 
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DISCUSSION OF AN AMERICAN ACCIDENT TABLE. 


large to eliminate chance variations, it is even more important that 
the data used be accurate and comparable. Merely to increase the 
accident exposure by adding together an agglomeration of figures 
without regard to their accuracy or comparability does not neces- 
sarily increase its dependability. In fact, enlarging the exposure 
by the inclusion of imaccurate data decreases its dependability. 
The 95,388 temporary total disability accidents in the American 
table are stated to be tabulatable accidents, i. e., those in which 
the disability extends beyond the day or shift on which the injury 
occurred; and inasmuch as these figures are based upon State ac- 
cident statistics, it follows that the latter should also include only 
tabulatable accidents. Again, in order that the statistics of the 
several States may be comparable, all of the industrial accidents 
which occur should be reported; in other words there should be com- 
plete reporting. It is exceedingly questionable whether either o 
these two conditions obtains in the State data used. In some « 
the States the statistics in all probability include nontabulatable 
accidents while in one State, at least, undoubtedly a large propor- 
tion of the minor accidents are not reported. 

The following table shows the per cent of temporary total disability 
accidents of seven days or less: 


i 
f 


? 


PER CENT OF TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY ACCIDENTS OF SEVEN DAYS OR 
4ESS. 


Per cent of temporary total disa 


accidents ending in 





Washington (1913-1917) 
EEE ST ee eee 
Ohio (1915-16) 


Standard table 
American table 


11916, 34 per cent; 1917, 36 per cent; 1918, 42 per cent; 1919, 41 per cent. 


It will be noted that the per cent of accidents whose disability ends 
in one week or less ranges from 18 in Washington to 60 in Ohio. 
Massachusetts (42 per cent), Oregon (39 per cent), and the Standard 
table (40 per cent) are approximately the same, as are California (48 
and 49 per cent), West Virginia (47 per cent), and the American table 
(47 per cent). The great variation in the per cent for Washington 
(18) may be due to a low minor-accident frequency rate in the State 
or it may be due to the fact, which is obviously the case, that a large 
proportion of these minor accidents are not reported. Oregon, with 
similar industries, shows 39 per cent under eight days. 

Let us examine in more detail the accident statistics of each State 
under consideration and see just what accidents are included. Massa- 
chusetts is one of the few States in which nontabulatable disability 
accidents are definitely excluded from its accident statistics. Cali- 
fornia excludes the no-disability accidents from its tabulations, but 
apparently includes all disability accidents whether or not tabulat- 
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able? Furthermore, California shows a large number of one-day dis- 
ability accidents. When one considers that in Oregon and Indiana 
(the only other States in which such data are available) the number 
of accidents of one day’s disability is less than those of two days’ 
disability, there is a strong presumption in the belief that:the Ca 
fornia figures include accidents of less than one day’s disability; 
other words, it includes nontabulatable accidents. In Oregon, whi 
has no waiting period, all disability accidents are compensated a1 
presumably reported. In Ohio, which shows the largest percentay 
of accidents under eight days (54 to 60 per cent), all accidents requ: 
ing medical aid must be reported whether or not such accidents resu|| 
in time loss. Possibly the Ohio figures also include a number of ac: 
dents resulting in no disability and requiring no medical aid. Ther 
is nothing in the Ohio report which shows what accidents are or are 
not included in the tables used. In West Virginia all disability acc: 
dents are required to be reported. Since the accident report docs 
not state whether the tabulations include only tabulatable accident: 
it is probably safe to assume that these tabulations include all di 
ability accidents reported, whether or not tabulatable. 

In view of their dissimilarity the above figures can not be combined 
for purposes of comparison. It is like trying to ascertain the correc! 
time by taking an average of several clocks; such an average can only 
be accidentally correct. Furthermore, any errors due to dissimilarit 
in the data used are magnified by the weighted nature of the dat: 
For example, the two States of California and Ohio account for over 
200,000 of the 223,000 accidents under eight days used in the America: 
table. These two States show the highest percentage of accident 
under eight days, and if they contain nontabulatable accidents, as 
apparently the case, their very preponderance will aggravate the erro! 

Another factor which will affect the distribution is the fact tha' 
the compensable accidents as shown in the tabulations of the State 
reports used have been adjudicated by the commissions and the non 
industrial accidents have presumably been eliminated, whereas suc 
nonindustrial accidents or those not arising out of the employmen‘ 
have not been eliminated from the noncompensable accidents. The 
ratios based upon these figures, therefore, would not be accurate sin: 
the noncompensable accidents embody certain types of accidents no' 
found in the compensable classes. 

Because of the inclusion, therefore, of nontabulatable and non- 
industrial accidents the reduction or conversion factors used by tlh: 
compiler of the American Accident Table are too large, and cons: 
quently the number of temporary total disabilities thus produced in 
this table is too large. Perhaps more reliable results would be pro 
duced if a smaller exposure were used, if such data are reasonabl\ 
accurate and complete, than to use a large exposure composed o! 
incomplete, dissimilar, and incomparable data. For example, th: 
accident data of Massachusetts, which State probably has the mos 
complete and most accurate system of accident reporting, would pro 
duce more accurate results than the method followed in the construc 
tion of the American Accident Table. Incidentally it may be note: 
that the Massachusetts distribution approximates that of the Standard 


Accident Table. 


2 A communication received from the California Industrial Accident Commission states that the acci 
dent tables in its 1920 report include only tabulatable accidents. 
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The distribution of temporary disability accidents under two weeks 
in the American Accident Table is leeed wade the combined data of 
the five States mentioned, but the distribution by days, as already 
noted, is based exclusively upon the California data, inasmuch as these 
figures were the only ones available. According to the California data 
the one-day accident group is the largest, the number gradually de- 
creasing up to the seventh day. It is questionable whether such a 
distribution is in accordance with the actual facts. As already noted, 
the one-day group probably contains a number of nontabulatable 
accidents. Furthermore, the Oregon and Indiana statistics and an 
analysis of the accidents in the iron and steel industry * show an 
increasing number up to the third day. Usually in the case of a minor 
injury the workman will return to work the day following the injury 
if at all possible. If the injury is severe enough to prevent the worker 
from returning to work the day after the injury, it is severe enough to 
disable him for three or four days, since it will require several days for. 
the bruise or laceration to heal. n 

Another factor which perhaps will affect the accuracy of the 
American Accident Table is the fact that as far as compensable 
accidents are concerned the distribution was based exclusively upon 
the experience of the insured employers. A large bulk of the iron 
and steel industry and of the mining industry, for example, are not 
insured and consequently their experience is not incorpowated in 
schedule Z. Inasmuch as these industries have relatively high 
fatality and permanent total disability rates, their exclusion would 
produce a distribution in. which the number of fatalities and perma- 
nent total disabilities would be too small. 

The great variation in the severity distribution of accidents be- 
tween coal mining and ail other industries may be seen from the 
following table, which shows the accident rates per $10,000,000 of 
pay roll, by industry and by type of injury, in Pennsylvania for the 
years 1916 to 1919:4 
SEVERITY DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINING AND IN ALL OTHER IN- 

DUSTRIES IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1916 TO 1919. 





Accidents per $10,000,000 of pay roll. 





Industry. Death and | Major Temporary 


vermanent Brit tt. saat tf 
I total, | permanent. compensable. 





i) industries except coal mining . 5.2 | 224 
\nthracite coal mining 
bituminous coal mining 





lt would also be desirable if the distribution of temporary total 
disabilities be carried one week farther and show the number of 
wecidents in which the disability ends in the twenty-sixth week. 
The American table stops just one week short of a half year. 

The above suggestions and comments, needléss to say, are not 
offered in a spirit of criticism, but in the hope that they may be of 
some assistance in the formulation of a more accurate and scientific 
American accident table. 





3 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 234, p. 192. 

‘ Statistical analysis of wormen’s compensation insurance in Pennsylvania,from .an.1, 1915, 
1919, pp. 10,11. Compiled jointly by the insurance department of Pennsylvania an. the Penn 
Compensation Rating and faspection Bureau. 
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Effect of the War on Working Children in Germany. 
By Anna Kater, Camipren’s Bureau, Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF Lap 


HE changes brought about by the war had a most signifi 

zh effect upon the working children of Germany. While freq: . 

discussions of this subject may be found in German period) a 

the best available sources of information are the reports of the fac a 

inspectors of the various German States for the years 1914 to | 
which have been used as the basis for this article. 


Extent of Child Labor. 


ONE of the most obvious effects of the drain on Germany’s 1 
power caused by the war was an increase in the numbe: 

employed children. Figures can be given only for establishm 
subject to the factory inspection law—that is, in general, t! 
factories, workshops, and building works which employ at least 
persons, and also all industrial establishments using power mac! 
ery, irrespective of the number of employees. Therefore large nu 
bers of children employed in small workshops and factories not u 
power machinery, in mercantile establishments, hotels, and rest 
rants, in messenger and delivery service, and in many other kinds 
work, are not included. It is, however, the unanimous opinion 
the factory inspectors and of other students of the situation t! 
there was a great increase of child labor in these occupations also 

In the establishments subject to factory inspection, 536,512 c! 
dren under 16 years of age were at work in Germany’ in 1913. | 
1917 this number rose to 617,688,? an increase of over 15 per ce! 
although there was a decrease in 1918, the last year of the war, 
compared with 1917, the total reached 590,618, or over 10 per c 
more than in 1913.5 These figures, however, do not fully reveal 
situation. In anumber of industries, as for instance the manufact 
of textiles, many thousands of children were thrown out of employme! 
because of curtailment of production. On the other hand a gr 
expansion took place in the metal, machine-manufacturing, a: 
chemical industries, where the number of war orders was particulai 
large. In the metal industry, 74,784 children were employed 
1913, and 95,117 in 1918; for the chemical industry the figures w: 
7,363 and 22,063, respectively; and in the machine and tool-mai 
facturing industry the number rose from 87,558 in 1913 to 158,0. 
in 1918.4 








@ Valuable assistance in the preparation of this report was given by Miss Arvilla Merritt, of 
bureau’s staff. 

I eee po the States of Hesse and Alsace-Lorraine, for which statistics for 1917 and 1918 were not a‘ 
able, and which were therefore not included in the totals for any year. In 1913 in these two States the to!a! 
was 34,494. 

2 Figures for 1917 were not available for the State of Baden, and the total for 1918 was used for 1917 a! 
Since in most States the figures for 1918 did not exceed those for 1917, this may be considered a conserva 
estimute. 

3 Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehdérden fiir die Jahre 1914-1918, Vol. 1V, | 
22-28; same for 1913, Vai. IV, pp. 22-28. 

‘Idem. Figures for the States of Hesse and Alsace-Lorraine are not included. See footnote 1. 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON WORKING CHILDREN IN GERMANY. 


Suspension of Legal Restrictions on Child Labor. 


MMEDIATELY upon the outbreak of the war the Government 
enacted the “war emergency law” of August 4, 1914, which 
authorized the granting of exemptions from many provisions of the 
labor laws, including those restricting the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in establishments subject to factory inspec 
tion. This opened the way for the 1 angege of the most import: ant 
safeguards for the protection of children in industry. During t! 
early part of the war such exemptions were granted to a bamihed 
extent only, but as the demands of the war ‘Industries increas sed, 
they became more and more frequent. According to law, they 
were to be permitted only upon investigation of each case and : 
showing that adult workers were not available, and it was the an- 
nounced policy of the factory inspection authorities to comply 
strietly with this provision. But judging from the frequent com- 
plaints of the shortage of inspectors made by the inspection officials 
themselves, it seems hardly probable that ‘the investigations were 
at all thorough or even that the ‘y Were Made in every instance. 

Perhaps the most frequent requests were for the suspension of 

he legal rest periods, we eure were, for children under i4, a half- 
howe in a six-hour day, and, for children between 14 and 16, two 
hours a day—one hour at noon, a half-hour in the forenoon, and 
another half hour in the afternoon. The employers claimed that 
the greater frequency of the children’s rest periods interfered with 
the output of the adults, with whom they worked side by side; con- 
sequently in order to raise production to the highest limit their inter- 
missions were either shortened or, when the pressure of war work 
was greatest, often entirely eliminated. 

Overtime work was also very common. Reports from almost 
every district state that children under 14, for whom the law pre- 
scribed a six-hour day, were frequently allowed to work up to 10 
hours daily. The working day of children between 14 and 16, nor- 
mally 10 hours, was often extended to 11 and 12 hours. This was 
particularly frequent in the machine-manufacturing, woodworking, 
and metal industries. 

Kmployment of children under 16 on Sunday, prohibite od by law, 
was permitted in a number of districts; in others, of less industrial 
Bae are it was consistently refused. 

‘ight work was even more prevalent than overtime work. In 
normal times children under 16 could not be employed between 8 
p- m. and 6 a. m.; but during the war many of them were permitted 
to work until late i in the evening or in the early morning, and a very 
large number were employed on the regular night shifts, which 
often lasted 12 hours, including rest periods. The inspector ef the 
ps a industrial district of Cologne stated that children were 

mployed at night in all the establishments in his district where 
night shifts were used. In some localities the authorities, recogniz- 
ing the danger of night work to the health of children, place .d cer- 
tain limitations upon the exemptions granted. For instance e, in the 
district of Potsdam only boys who had reached the age of 15 could 
be employed at night, and then for not more than 10 hours, exclud- 
ing intermissions. In several other districts work of children on 
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the regular night shifts was allowed only in the case of boys over 
14, the night work of girls being restricted to the early morning or & 
late evening hours. In a few places a certificate from a public. 
health physician was required from night workers under 16. ae bu 
In 1918, employment of children between 14 and 16 ‘Years of age Fan 
at night (either on the regular shift or in the late evening or early Fy 
morning) was permitted in 61,285 cases,’ the number of nights for [4 
which such permission was given averaging 109 to each case. [hy s st 
1917 the corresponding average was 93.° ‘These figures admittedly - p 
do not represent the total amount of night work of children, for - 
in many cases the necessary authorization was not even requested, » d 
Another significant relaxation of protective standards due to 
war-time disorganization was the admission of large numbers of chil- 
dren to unhealthful or dangerous occupations theretofore prohibit ed 
to them. A few instances of such employment of children between 14 
and 16 years of age permitted by the authorities are: Underground 
work in mines; work in quarries, sheet steel rolling mills, sugar . 7 
factories, foundries, glass factories, and rag-tearing establishments: . | 
as machine tenders in paper factories; as assistants at blast furnaces: 
as assistant firemen and assistant switchmen on railroads; as machine i 
tenders in high temperature rooms in factories; and as assistant \ 
furnace tenders in rolling mills. Even children under 14 years of ave ; 
were engaged in dangerous or injurious work. They were employed 
in glass factories both for carrying glass to the ovens and for other 
work, in brickyards, and in tin factories. The general tendency was , 
to use boys on these processes in preference to girls, but sometimes boys | 
were not available. In Saxony, according to the report of the chicf 
inspector, the factory managers usually attempted to assign to thie | 
dhikieen work suited to their strength, ‘“ but in a number of instan: : 
they were given dangerous, responsible, or difficult work which woul 
not have been given them at other times.” The report continues 


In this connection may be mentioned their employment on dangerous wood wor! 
machines, tending steam boilers, andin mining. In the last-named industry childre: 
14 to 16 years of age constituted 3 per cent of the working force in 1918 against 1.7 | 
cent in 1913, a large number of them working underground.’ 


Difficulties of Labor Law Enforcement. 


oth tea a ES Li 








HE numerous exemptions known to have been granted, however, 


do not by any means show the total amount of work done Fy 
by children in violation of prewar standards, even in establishments Fy 
subject to factory inspection. Many employers, thinking that ll : 


iabor legislation was suspended during the war, at least as regaris 
work on war orders, did not even apply for exemptions. In the words 
of the inspector for the Munich district— 


a still worse effect than that of the temporary suspension of protective laws was | 
duced by the impression prevailing generally in industrial circles at the outbreak 
of the warthat on account of the war emergency all protective labor laws were suspend 
This impression was strengthened by the directions accompanying war supply ord: 
from the military authorities, which might easily have led employers to believe t! 
they were once for all freed from all legislative restrictions so as to be able to fill those 

; orders satisfactorily and promptly. Under such circumstances it was very difficult 
. for the factory inspectors to demand proper protection of young workers.*® 



















— 
5 Figures for Alsace-Lorraine are not included because not available. 
6 Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir die Jahre 1914-1918, part 4, | 
78, 79. 
7Idem, part 3, p. 53. 
8 Idem, 1914-1918, part 2, p. 12. 
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The chief inspector for Saxony reports: 

The idea that during the war protective labor legislation was suspended to a very 
large extent, at least for the war industries, was prevalent not only among employers 
hut also among the local authorities, school principals, and district school inspectors, 
and prevented better enforcement of even those legal provisions which concerned child 
labor.’ 

A similar situation existed in many other parts of Germany. In 
some places, also, the press often spoke of a general suspension of the 
provisions of the Industrial Code. a 

Under such conditions, it is not surprising that many cases were 
discovered where the .egal restrictions on the employment of children 
were ignored without even an attempt to secure permission for 
exemption. For instance, in the district of Diisseldorf 15-year-old 
boys were employed around blast furnaces in loading iron and in 
other transportation processes not only on Sunday and at night, but 
also on 24-hour shifts. The inspector for Oppeln reports that em- 
ployers were often “earnestly rebuked for employing persons under 
16 on excessive overtime work, on Sunday, and in double shifts.” 

Violations of the law occurred not only in the employment of 
children between 14 and 16 years of age, but also in regard to the 
work of children under 14 who had not completed the required schoo! 
course and who therefore were supposed to be still attending school. 
They could be employed outside school hours if they had reached 
the age of 12,° but not in dangerous occupations and not for more 
than three hours on schoo! days and four hours on other days. The 
inspectors report many cases where children still subject to the 
school-attendance law had either left school to go to work or were 
employed illegally outside school hours. The instances which follow 
are typical. In K6nigsberg in two brickyards children under 14 were 
working up to 11 hours daily. In Berlin, children of this age were 
employed in moving-picture theaters on week days and Sundays 
until late in the evening in carrying films and locking doors. In 
Disseldorf many children were em ened in barber shops for very 
long hours and even on Sundays. In Zwickau 15 boys 8 to 14 years 
of age worked their entire free time outside school hours at weaving 
baskets to be used as projectile containers; they were paid at one-half 
the rate paid adult women. In Upper Franconia children under 10 
were employed at home by their parents at the same kind of work. 
In Zwickau 140 boys between 12 and 14 years of age were working 
at weighing and packing ground spices. In the district of Chemnitz 
owners of small establishments run by power machinery frequently 
employed children of school age, taking it for granted that "a pro- 
hibitory regulations had been suspended. In a wood-carving estab- 
lishment a 12-year-old boy took care of the steam boiler; in a card- 
board factory a boy under 14 broke an arm adjusting a driving belt. 
In a woodenware fettory a boy of the same age took care of a me- 


chanically driven band saw; and another was in charge of an eccentric 
press in a metal factory. In two cases boys 13 and 14 years old were 
tending steam boilers. In Middle Franconia in a rural brewery a boy 
under 14 was employed as a stoker at the steam boiler. 


7 Idem, part 3, p. 53. rm 
* Children could be employed outside school hours by their parents, relatives, parents by adoption, or 
guardians, at the age of 10. 
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peddling in the early morning and late evening hours. 


of some of his colleagues and says forcefully: 


similar work should not be tolerated.'° 


very much neglected or entirely discontinued. 


offenses against the law could be ascertained, were— 


the free time and energy of the children." 


the enforcing officials were instructed to act with 


cised by the inspectors. 


Similar testimony comes from Chemnitz, where— 


good administration of the child-labor laws— 


it Idem, part 1, p. 980. 
12 Tdem, part 3, p. 141. 










































In Saxony schoolboys under 14 were often employed for dri, 
wagons. Especially prevalent throughout Germany was the employ. 
ment of children, some of whom were under 10 years of age, as 

sengers or for the sale of newspapers. Still more serious were 
numerous cases of employment of children 8 and 9 years old 


Punishn 


was very rare, especially when the mother was “responsible. 
The chief inspector of Chemnitz discards the official imparti 


The exploitation of persons under 16 years of age was sometimes carried t 
Their eraployment, as at present, at tending steam boilers, on woodworking ma 
large presses and elevators, in putting driving belts on moving machines, a: 


Large as was the number of known cases where the legal 1 
tions of child labor were ignored, the reports from nearly every 
trict indicate that a great many violations were never Meteve: 
This was due in part to the inadequate number of enforcing offic: 
both factory inspectors and the special inspectors who enforced 
provisions of the law regulating the employment of school child 
In most places teachers were required to keep and transmit to | 
enforcing officials lists of the employed children in their cl: 
But during the war, owing to the shortage of teachers or the 
that they were overburdened with other work, this duty was ei 


One factory inspector reports that these school lists, from w 


during the war sent to the inspectors only irregularly and were filled out incomp! 
If, therefore, in many districts only a comparatively small number of offenses wa: 
covered, it should be accepted as a fact that their number was much larger, be: 
many a family was prompted by the high cost of living to add to its income by uti! 


P roper enforcement of the law was also hindered by the fact 

discriminat 
and leniency. The chief inspector of Saxony, in speaking of case 
which the local authorities, prompted by the need of the fami! 
themselves found work for children under 14 years of age, rema) 


It was easy to understand that under such circumstances great leniency was « 


the enforcement of the child-labor law [on employment of school children] ia th: 
years of the war could be carried out only with great leniency. The woman c! 
labor inspector made an agreement with the woman chairman of the Social! De: 
cratic Commission for Child Protection of the district of Chemnitz, whereby ent: 
ment was to be limited to superficial inspection and occasional investigations, be: 
the commission, desiring to avoid dissatisfaction among the masses of workers, 
sidered enforcement of the legal restrictions on child labor impracticable.’? 


Even in the State of Hesse, widely known before the war for 


no very strict standards could be prescribed for the numerous occupations of : 
dren [of school age], in view of the conditions prevailing in our country, bot! 


10 Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir die Jahre 1914-1918, part 3, p 
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regards the distress of the children’s parents and the difficulties of some of the em- 
plovers. Supervision as exercised in time of peace was discontinued in order to 
prevent needless bitterness.'* 

In the same State even the courts did not escape the accusation of 
Jeniency. 

lnfortunately the courts themselves in some cases in which children [of school age] 
were employed even during part of the night, treated the offending employers with 

nuch leniency that the punishment almost amounted to a reward and made the 
Dp . - *. . . 
forcement of the law impossible. Both on this account and because of the predomi 
nance of other interests during the war the respect of the peo} le and even of the 
school suthorities for the law [relating to employment of school children] decreased." 


™ 


A similar situation prevailed in other parts of Germany. In the 
creat majority of instances violators of the child-labor regulations 
r ‘ . . . “wey: 
were merely warned, and if they were finally brought into court, 
after repeated warnings, the fines imposed were too small to deter 
them from repeating the offense. A large number of serious abuses 
were left entirely unpunished. The following description of the 
situation in the State of Saxony can be rightly considered as apply- 
ing also to other parts of the country: 

lo a much greater extent than in the other branches of factory inspection a relaxa- 
ion of the control [over the employment of school children] took place because of the 
var and the call of new duties. Such control had to be limited to superficial inspe: 
ions and occasional investigations, and it can not be denied that evident evils existed 
luring the war in the child-labor situation.'® 

Lae difficult was the maintenance of the legal standards 
safeguarding the employment of children between 14 and 16 years 
of age. In the words of the inspector for Munich: 

Under such conditions [the generally prevailing impression that all labor laws 
had been suspended] it was very difficult for the factory inspectors to enforce the 
laws for the protection of young workers; the situation, therefore, left much to be 
desired during the years of the war.® 


Apprenticeship. 


HE a? system, which before had been regulated by 


well defined and thoroughly enforced laws, was seriously affected 
by the disorganizing influence of the war. In the first place, many 
of the older workers who instructed the apprentices were drafted. 
As a result, the number of instructors was be ae so reduced that they 
could give very little individual attention to their pupils. In such 
cases the factory imspectors sometimes ordered the discharge of a 
number of the apprentices. The shortage of raw materials was 
another obstacle in the way of proper training, as was also the large 
scale production and minute subdivision of labor introduced in many 
war industries. Moreover, the children themselves and their parents 
lost interest in apprenticeship. The much higher paid work in un- 
skilled occupations and in munition factories not only induced many 
children already apprenticed to leave their employers, but also 
attracted large numbers of boys and girls who in normal times would 
have taken up a trade. 





* Idem, part 2, p. 12. 
's Idem, part 6, pp. 81, 82. 
'* Idem, part 6, p. 83. 
'° Idem, part 3, p. 56. 
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Continuation Schools. 
ONTINUATION school instruction suffered as a result of the way 


even more than apprenticeship. Before the war attendance a; 
such schools was compulsory practically throughout Germany for || 
workers under 18 years of age. The number of hours prescribed 
varied from 2 to 12 per week, according to local regulations. he 
system was well organized and the law thoroughly enforced. 

During the war, however, many changes took place. Some sc 
were closed entirely; even where this did not happen, their work wa 
very greatly curtailed. Many of the teachers were drafted. In 
number of cases the school premises were entirely or in part requisi- 
tioned for military purposes. While not a single district inspector 
fails to mention this situation, some are particularly emphatic in their 
utterances. In Magdeburg— 
continuation school education suffered to an unusual degree, due to the distur! 
created by the war. The largest continuation school of the district, in the . 
Magdeburg, was compelled at the outbreak of the war to put its buildings at th: 
posal of the military authorities and was transferred to insufficient quarters. 
shortage of light and fuel created further difficulties. The school, which in 
consisted of 185 classes with 5,113 pupils, was redutved in 1918 to 44 classes with 
pupils. In order to utilize fully the energy of the teachers and the available : 
it was necessary to put even the unskilled workers into the specialized class 
that the specialized character of those classes was completely lost, and the tra 
for particular vocations was neglected.'® 

Decreasing the number of hours of attendance required at con- 
tinuation school classes was very common. An even more serious 
evil was the very frequent practice of permanently excusing children 
at the request of employers who, on account of the pressure of war 
orders and the high value of child labor, objected to allowing their 
young workers the time necessary for continuation school training 
Such requests apparently were always granted; at least no case oi 
refusal has been reported. In the city of Magdeburg, for instance, 
the number of wie.» excused sometimes reached 38 per cent of thie 
enrollment. Moreover, many employers kept their young wor! 
away from school without asking permission from the authoritie: 

In some instances boys kept away from continuation school were 
distressed at being unable to go on with their studies and went them- 
selves to the factory inspectors asking that the exemption be annulled 
It more often happened that children stayed away without permis- 
sion. In Magdeburg, for instance, unexcused absences were rire 
before the war; during the war they amounted to 5 per cent of the 
enrollment. The inspector for Schleswig says that such absences 
were common, and that children under 16 often had to pay fines, 
which they regarded very lightly, however, because of their large 
earnings. 

Even the children who attended continuation school were so worn 
out by the unusually long hours and hard work in the factory tha! 
they could not receive from the instruction the same benefit as in 
normal times. The statement of the Coblenz inspector that 


because of the strenuous work and insufficient food the pupils often lacked the nm 
sary energy to listen to the instruction with attention,'’ 


2 


may be applied to many other districts. 





16Tdem, part 1, p. 527. 17 Idem, part 1, p. 933. 
[12] 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON WORKING CHILDREN IN GERMANY. 13 


Exemptions from Elementary School Attendance. 


ATIENDSECS of the younger children at elementary school also suf- 

fered during the war. In many places the hours of teaching were 
shortened. This often left the children twice as much free time as 
before, and prompted the mothers to find work for them and thus 
obtain an addition to the family budget. Often, also, mothers kept 
their children out of school for lack of shoes or clothing and occupied 
them with any available home work. 

In a great many places the school or city authorities permitted 
children to leave school to go to work before completing the required 
course. This was done on the application of the parents, especially 
the mothers, who, left alone by the drafting of the fathers, pleaded 
poverty and the need of the child’s earnings. The school authorities 
themselves, moreover, sometimes procured work for the children 
still in school; in some cases this work proved to be illegal and was 
later ordered discontinued by the inspectors. For instance, in an 
apron factory in the district of Bautzen 108 school children were 
employed at cutting goods for ear protectors for the army. The 
employer thought that such work done in her own home was not 
industrial work, and since the police authorities, whose duty it is to 
assist in the enforcement of the law, gave no satisfactory reply to her 
question as to the legality of the work, and the school officials them- 
selves suggested the work to the children, she did not think she was 
violating the law." 

Interesting statements were sometimes made in extenuation of the 
eranting of excuses from school attendance. For instance, in 
Coblenz a large number of boys under 14 were permitted to leave 
school before completing the required course and go to work for 10 
hours a day— 
so as to remain under discipline and supervision, be prevented from running wild, and 
be enabled to contribute to the support of the family.'® 


It was significant of war time that even the school authorities, in 
normal times staunch guardians of the school-attendance and child- 
labor laws, relaxed their vigilance and witnessed, apparently with 
little or no protest, the crumbling of a system which it had taken 
decades to build up. 


Conduct of Working Children. 


SERIOUS complaints of the effect of war conditions on the conduct 

of working children were made by practically every inspector, 
especially in the important industrial centers. The great demand for 
their labor, combined with unusually high wages and freedom from 
supervision, filled them with a sense of their own importance. Too 
young to accept the responsibilities thrust upon them, they realized 
merely that they were indispensable in the factory, and often became 
indifferent to their work, lazy, and disobedient, tolerating no repri- 
mands and resenting even criticism. Such an attitude led to be. 
= change of employment, as they would leave their positions on 


slightest pretext. 


18 Idem, part 1, p. 109. 19 Idem, part 1, p. 931. 
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Much more severe was the criticism of the conduct of the y: 
people outside the factory. With the father in the army and 
mother at work, the children, left to themselves and deprived of 
beneficial influences of normal family life, spent their high wag: 
any way they wished. 

In one city in the district of Coblenz the saloons had to be closed on Sundays bx 
the boys under 16 years of age spent their money on wine and committed too 
excesses. 

The same report also refers to their— 
disorderly mode of living and licentiousness, especially evident on Saturda, 
and Sunday.” 


The Osnabriick-Aurich report mentions— 


extravagant spending on tobacco and high-priced wines and frequent visiting of | 
and similar places.” 


According to a Bavarian inspector— 


the high wages received by young workers [under 16] in the war industries i) 
cases resulted not in an improvement of the economic conditions of the worker « 
family, but in frequent drinking bouts and other unnecessary expenses 


The working of both sexes in close proximity, taking place to 
much larger extent than before, combined with the general exci 


ment of war time and the lack of supervision caused by the scarc 
of foremen, often brought about undesirable conditions which w: 
the subject of serious complaint. This was particularly true wl 
both boys and girls were employed at night. 

During the war large numbers of children, attracted by the hi 
wages and opportunities for amusement, left their small count 
towns or villages to go to work in large cities. 

The moving to the large city, the separation from family influences, the plea 
of city life, and the high wages resulted naturally in a loosening of family ties, | 
expenditures for drinking and similar purposes, boisterousness, coarseness, 
insubordination.’ * * * 

In a number of cities the local authorities issued orders prescrib 
compulsory savings by young workers or requiring the payment 
their wages to their parents, but the reports almost unanimou: 


agree that such measures were ineffective in checking these tendenci 
The chief inspector of Diisseldorf, in summing up his sympathet: 


but nevertheless pessimistic, account of the conduct of the child 
concludes: 


And so the young people [under 16] grew up, some of them barely out of sch 
left to themselves more or less; and the work in the factories among adults ol |! 


sexes, who in their conversation and behavior usually paid little attention to | 


young people working beside them, often exercised a moral influence by no m« 
favorable.!' 


Industrial Accidents to Working Children. 
[XN TIME of peace the German law prohibiting the employment 


children on dangerous machines was so strictly enforced tha! 
industrial accidents among workers under 16 were almost unknow), 
but during the war, according to the testimony of factory imspecto: 


the number of child victims of industrial accidents increased to 


very considerable extent. Many of the inspectors complain th: 











7 Idem, part 3, p. 53. ” idem, part 1, p. 82. 
il Idem, part 1, p. 980. 21 jdem, part 1, p. 720. 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON WORKING CHILDREN IN GERMANY. 4) 


the young workers employed on or near machines failed to realize 
the danger or to understand the importance of following instructions; 
they agree, however, that this lack of care was the natural result of 
youth. According to the chief inspector of Saxony— 

me experience with young people [as regards industrial accidents] was less satis” 
factory {than with young women | because they often lack steadiness and the nec” 
essary seriousness and at times brought about fatal accidents through their extreme 
carelessness. ?% 

Another inspector attributes the increase of industrial accidents to 
jmnorance on the part of young workers of the danger of carelessness ; 
for instance, they often attempted to clean machines in motion or 
thoughtlessly came too near rapidly moving driving belts or driving 
shafts. One girl lost her right arm in attempting to put the belt on a 
moving wheel. Two boys lost their lives while trying to put on driving 
belts by hand, contrary to orders. A third boy was caught by the 
machine while putting the belt on a moving shaft and received 
serious injuries. In several cases girls with uncovered hair, or 
wearing loose clothing or aprons with strings, were caught in moving 
machines. One boy was severely injured by the bursting of an 
emery wheel from which he had removed the protecting cover. 

The employment of young people at work to which they were not 
accustomed also resulted in many accidents. For instance, a boy 
under 16, who was taking care of a kneading machine, put his hands 
into the machine to free it from the obstructing dough; the knives 
cut off the fingers of his left hand. While moving heavy barrels 
filled with hot jam a boy had his hands and feet badly burned when 
he upset a barrel. 

In the great industrial center of Diisseldorf, Prussia— 
it was repeatedly observed that the number of young boys who were victims of 
industrial accidents was strikingly large. This was due to their increased employ- 
ment in the dangerous fire-process establishments and in machine work, where their 
lack of attention and their thoughtlessness and playfulness, characteristic of youth, 
produced especially serious results.”* 

Similar testimony comes from Bavaria, where— 
the employment of women on dangerous work usually performed by men resulted 
in a considerable increase of accidents among women. ‘To a still greater extent this 
is true of young workers [under 16}. 

The employment of young workers under 16 underground in mines, 
in normal times prohibited by law, but permitted throughout Ger- 
many during the war, was also “one of the reasons for the consider- 
able increase in the number of industrial accidents.” * 

The following comment by the inspector for Hesse is typical of 
the situation throughout Germany: 

Persons under 16 were frequently put to work on dangerous machines and were 
ordered to carry out operations for which independent judgment, concentration, 
experience, and calm reasoning were particularly necessary—qualities which one 
can not expect to find in a child under 16 to the same degree as 1n a mature person. 
The result was a number of accidents, some of them serious, which could be ascribed 
partly to lack of experience and heedlessness, but which could have been avoided 
by the exercise of careful judgment and would have been prevented by older, ex- 
perieuced, and cautious workers.”® 








% Idem, part 3, p. 59. *% Idem, part 2, p. 28. 
*% Idem, part 1, p. 982. % Idem, part 6, p. 79. 
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Health of Working Children. 


HE far-reaching changes in industrial and economic conditions 
brought about by the war undoubtedly affected injuriously {hp 
health of the working children. Numerous statements to this e{fe¢ 
were made in the German press, and even comparatively early in tho 
war agitation was going on in favor of repealing the war emergency 
law of August 4, 1914, previously referred to. In March, 19156, 4 
etition asking for its repeal was submitted to the Reichstag by 
Social Democratic Women of Germany and the women’s de; 
ment of the General Commission of Trade-Unions of Germany. 
petition asserted that— 









































Gainful employment of women, young persons, and children has increased 
unforeseen extent. Many thousands of women and children of both sexes ar 
very considerable extent engaged in overtime, night, and Sunday work. Thi 
strain, combined with underieeding due to the exceedingly high cost of living a1 
scarcity of many food articles, has disastrous effects on their health. * * * 
conditions unfortunately have an especially unfavorable effect on young y 
who are not fully developed physically. Furthermore, constant overfatigue, 
leads to a loss of strength and injury to health, also accelerates the advent of inva! 
and increases the danger of accidents.”’ 


| 
$ 
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Corroborating statements from physicians were appended. 

Some of the factory inspectors, with the caution and imparti: 
thought becoming to official investigators, claim that it is impo 
ble to make a definite statement concerning the effect of war-t 
industrial employment of children on their health. Many ot! 
however, found numerous indications of a deterioration in the he«|t! 
of youthful workers due to war conditions. 

n the district of Hanover— 

an increase in the frequency of diseases due to cold and exposures was observed < 
the war; the duration of these diseases also became longer, and the cases as a 
were more serious than in peace time. Especially frequent was sickness among 
women and young workers underl6. * * * The lack of fats in the diet also a 


vated this condition in a number of cases. In addition, the factories, overcro 
with machines and workers, made greater demands on their power of resistance .’ 


In the district of Hildesheim, the young workers— 


frequently had to perform hard physical work beyond their strength. Undoubt 
their health was also affected by the overtime work which was especially freque 
the first years of the war, in most cases without authorization. As the war wen' 
overtime decreased, but in the evening and night work there arose new caus 
injury to the health of the workers, especially young persons.”® 

In this district also, as in Hanover, the overcrowding of the work- 
shops, especially in the munition industry, and the insufficient num- 
ber of toilets, dressing rooms, and wash rooms are given as contrilul- J 
ing factors. The chief inspector of Coblenz found that— : 
because of the strenuous work, night shifts, and insufficient food, the young workers j 
health and physical development suffered, as was plainly evident in their e 
pearing.*° 

In Cologne children under 16 were engaged in night work, which, 
according to the inspector, “could not be carried on over an ex- 
tended period without injury to their health.” In the district of 
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7 Bulletin des Internationalen Arbeitsamtes, 1916, 2; 239. 

28 Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir die Jahre 1914-1918, part 1, p. ‘+. a 
29 Idem, part 1, p. 668. E 
30 Idem, part 1, p. 982. 
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Arnsberg it is said that no data are available concerning special 
injury to the health of young persons, except in the manufacture of 
explosives; but from this— 

it does not follow that the unhealthful mode of life of many young workers [under 16 
years of age] will not result later in unfavorable consequences or serious injury to their 
health.# 

Much more definite is the statement made by the head of the lower 
Bayaria inspection district: 

The long duration of the war, the constantly deteriorating food conditions, and the 
frequent overtime, night, and Sunday work, affected particularly unfavorably the 
growing children, numbers of whom were obviously retarded in their physical develop- 
ment.** 

Employment in harmful or dangerous industries was also an impor- 
tant factor in causing injury to children’s health. In normal times 
they were excluded from all such work, and even the adult workers 
were protected by special measures. But during the war children 
were employed in large numbers in the munition factories, where they 
were exposed to various harmful substances, and in unhealthful or 
harmful occupations in other industries. 

The report for Saxony, in discussing the situation, states: 

To this [general insanitary conditions] must be added the employment of children ' 
in work exposing them to excessive heat or harmful gases, as, for instance, at the ovens 
or in dipping processes in pottery or enamel works. Under the pressure of circum- 
stances, the efforts of the factory inspectors to keep young persons away from such 
work could have only partial success. 

As to the general question of the workers’ health we find from the 
same account that— 
nearly all the fac tory inspectors agree that the war period had a serious effect on the 
health and physical efficiency of the workers, although it is very difficult to express 
this effectin figures. * * With the third year of the war their physical efficiency 
began to decrease constantly, and exhaustion and the effects of underfeeding became 
more apparent, in spite of iactory kitchens, arrangements by the employers for sup- 
plying food, and large increases in wages.*4 





3 Tdem, part 1, p. 836. 
32 Idem, part 2, p. 68. 
% Idem, part 3, pp. 68-70. 






























































INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Employee Representation in the American Multigraph Co. 





HE American Multigraph Co., located at Cleveland, Ohio, em- 
ef ploys approximately 1,000 workmen. “From our earliest 
days,” says the company, ‘‘we have by means of talks, chart: 
and pamphlets, endeavored to show our men the correct relations! 
between capital and labor and the part that they as individuals pl: 
in the world of business.” As a part of this a, png of educatio 
the employee representation scheme was introduced on March 1, 1919 

For about a year prior to the installation of this plan the compa: 
had been giving a ‘general shop efficiency course,’ so-called. ‘T' 
course, which was given to a group of about 200 men, who staye«| 
after hours to take it, covered various phases of the business as we! 
as industrial relations, and included a discussion of employee i 
resentation. In this way the employees were educated to the ide 
Following this course several informal committees were appointed to 
investigate existing forms of employee representation and to repo! 

The scheme decided upon as best suited to the company’s need: 
was the Federal shop committee scheme (the so-called Leitch plan 
adapted to meet the peculiar needs of the establishment. Unde: 
this scheme there are three separate bodies created within the co: 
pany’s working organization, known respectively as the cabinet, t 
senate, and the congress. The first two bodies represent the firn 
the last named the employees. 

The employees’ congress is subdivided into 15 working committe: 
whose duties involve the preparation and presentation to the ei 
ployees’ congress of all measures affecting the particular work whic! 
they have in ch::rge. 

hese committees are as follows: 





DEI Naa agai 


ie MNS Seas 
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1. Employment and discharge. 8. Time and motion study. 
2. Education and publications. | 9. Spoiled work. 

3. Wages, rates, and compensation. | 10. Machinery and tools. 

4 

5 


. Health, sanitation, and safety. | 11. Entertainment. 
Economies, suggestions, and improve- | 1: 


bo 


Attendance and tardiness. 
Mis-ellaneous complaints. 
Sales cooperation. 

Special 8-hour committee. 


ments in the company product. | 1 
6. Rules, procedure, and elections. | 
7. Production control. | 1 


t+. CO 


ae 


~~ 


Committee meetings are held as frequently as necessary. Arrange- 
ments for the meetings are made early enough to enable the secretar' 
(the head of the industrial relations department) to be in attendance 
and record the minutes. All committee meetings, both official and 
unofficial, are held in the general assembly rooms of the company 0! 
such other place as the secretary of the congress may designate. 

In each department there is elected an individual whose duty it 
to gather material for the congress and to interpret rulings of th: 





1 The distinguishing features of the Leitch shop committee plan were given in the MONTHLY LAbo2 
REview, August, 1918, pp. 180-184, and November, 1919, p. 232. 
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ve 
congress to the employees of that department. These representa- 
tives are without vote in the congress, but have the right to appear 
before any committee for the purpose of testifying or presenting 
evidence or testimony from a department. 

The plan has now been in operation for more than two years. It 
operated successfully during the business boom and it is successfully 
weathering the business depression. The company has furnished 
this bureau with details of considerable interest concerning the two 
outstanding features in the development of its plan, namely, the 
reduction of hours from 10 to 8 without loss of production, and the 
successful operation of the scheme through the business depression. 
An official of the company thus describes the introduction of the 
eight-hour day: 

The Eight-hour Day. 


Shortly after the adoption of our plan, the employees, through congress, stated 
that they desired to work eight hours a day, basing their request on the promise that 
they could and would produce as much work in eight hours as they did in 10. They 
also promised that if after a six months’ test production records showed a falling off 
in production standards as based, they, the employees, would be willing to return to 
a nine-hour workday at the same rate of pay. 

Company conditions were investigated in detail by a specially appointed committee 
from congress known as the eight-hour committee. They delved into matters of 
production, inventory, overhead, manufacturing cost, productive and nonproductive 
labor, materials, production control, and operations of all kinds. The economic 
aspect was considered by them to the extent that their report in the final analysis 
was indicative of a professional analyst’s work, and showed the management many 
matters ofimprovement which had been overlooked through routine and detail work. 
The report in itself was of much advantage to the firm and was accepted in its entirety 
by congress. Congress then passed the measure along to the cabinet, who reinvesti- 
gated conditions as stated by the employees, and suggested in turn that the employees 
go on a test basis of a nine-hour day with the same amount of pay, and if successful 
after a three months’ trial, the eight-hour day go into effect with the same amount of 
pay as had formerly been received for 10 hours, providing that production was 
maintained or increased above the standards of the 10-hour day. This the employees 
agreed to do and fulfilled to the letter. 

After the management had accepted the suggestions from this committee as to 
production improvements (production quotas were set for a monthly output with 
the belief that as much work could be performed in nine hours as was being done in 
10, and at less expense) the employees produced the required quotas. 

As s00n as quotas were made, the senate voted that the plant accept the congress 
recommendation of a nine-hour working day and that it be initiated as a basis of 
determining the possibilities of a future eight-hour day. This was done with the 
same daily wage applying as was received for the 10-hour working day. With this 
change in hours came increased production at less expense. This was shown by the 
congressional committee on eight hours in their final investigation. This committee 
has unceasingly shown the employees and the management the value of cooperation 
in all matters regarding the manufacturing of our product. This work has been of 
great help to the company in bettering conditions for the employees, who at all times 
reap the benefits of the constructive workings of congress. 

We have been on an eight-hour workday since May, 1920. During this time the 
employees have maintained production quotas as set, so long as conditions were in 
their power to maintain them. Retrenchment activities and production require- 
ments have at times curtailed production, which of course was not the fault of the 
employees. At the present time we have no thought of any kind to have the eight- 
hour workday discontinued, and we hope that conditions will be such that it will be 
maintained. 


As to the operation of the plan during the business depression, the 
company says: 
i: Operation During Business Depression. 


The real measure of the work of an employees’ congress, however, is found not in 
what it does when times are good but rather in its record during a period of depression. 
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Many industrial democracies were born during the war period on a rising labor mar}: o+ 
when conditions were most favorable to their success. The great test, howe) 
now in progress and many managers are aw aiting its results with keen interest. 

It was to be expected that any organization of employees would vote for and a 
gracefully any measure that increased w ages or reduced working hours without 
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to the workers, but how would such an organization react when economic condi 
made retrenchment necessary? That was the question. 

Our employees’ congress answered this question in a very fair and satisfa 
manner. It became necessary for us to reduce the hours of work from six days a \ s 
444 hours working time, to five days a week, 40 hours working time, and to r 4 
the force by about 20 per cent. Each of these moves was made after a committ F 
the employees’ congress had gone into the matter thoroughly and concurred wit! 3 
management in the course taken. 4 

In the case of the men laid off, three lists were prepared—one list from the pr Sj 
tion records of the company, one list from the general impression of the foremen i 






another list prepared by the wage and rates committee, who, then, meeting j 
with the management, discussed each individual name ‘and why it did, or did 
belong to the lay-off list. In this way we have accomplished a shrinkage an 
men themselves were able to suggest just who should or should not be affected. 

A further retrenchment becoming necessary, a committee from congress was < 
into conference with the cabinet and presented with facts and figures pertaini: 
relationship of production and sales. After a full discussion and study of the 
presented, the committee made a brief investigation of inventories of raw and p1 
material and finished stock which, as shown, was increasing to a point that was 
ing us to borrow large amounts of money to finance. This committee then rep 
their findings to congress, which in substance were that in justice to the own 
the company the only recommendation they could make was a complete shut: 
of the plant until such a time as the abnormal inventories could be sold. 

Upon receipt of this report by congress it was approved and passed on to the cal 
The cabinet in turn offered the alternative of a three-day week without chan 
hourly rates, with the thought of maintaining as much of the organization as pos: 
This was in turn approved by congress and put into effect. 

The value of handling a matter in this way can not be overestimated. The in’ 
gations and reports of workmen carry weight with their coworkers and stimulat: 
fidence in the management. The men realized they were getting the best 
possible under the existing circumstances. 

It later became necessary to figure further retrenchment, due to reduced out 
and heavy overhead. Graphic charts were prepared showing in detail actual fina: 
conditions ef the company. These charts showed receipts from gross sales of p 
ucts, sales of securities, sales of capital assets, borrowed money, etc. They 
showed all disbursements, such as factory pay roll, office pay roll, purchases, mai 
ing costs, taxes, repayment of borrowed money, dividends and interests; illustra 
graphically how the company was depleting its liquid capital by building u) 
inventory unnecessarily, the factory pay roll and purchase of raw material | 
large factors of our outgo. 

These different items were so charted that they showed the relation between tlic 
cash income and outgo for each month of the company’s 1920 operations. Char 
were also made up showing actual inventories of raw materials, stocks in process aiid 
in finished stores, also at the company branches. Inventories and sales were sh 
for a period of 10 years, and the increase of inventory in relation to sales for 1920 
very evident. 

Statements of manufacturing cost were given with figures showing increases or ( 
creases Of hours necessary to produce our different products. Also the percentay: 
hourly increase in wages, increase in raw material and overhead spread over a t«rm 
of six years; in fact, all possible information regarding the operation of the compa\’’s 
business was given to congress for investigation. The best available figures show 
reduction in living costs in Cleveland were given to the men, all of which sho 
the justice and necessity of reducing hourly rates. 

It was finally recommended by cabinet to congress that the company change | 
a three-day week to full-time basis of 444 hours per week, with an average wage 
duction of 20 per cent. It was found from cost figures that the three- day week was 
an uneconomic basis of operation due to the high fixed overhead which could not !c 
eliminated. Alsoon the three-day week the men were earning a weekly rate of sligh tly 
over 50 per cent of their full-time rate, whereas by working the full time with 4 20 
per cent cut their weekly pay would amount to considerable more. 
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The wages and rates committee obtained all information needed for reclassifying 
the men according to efficiency and length of service. The committee then estab- 
lished classifications for the work being performed. The worker’s individual case 
was then taken up and all workers were placed in classifications according to rating 
made. Length of service automatically determined how near the maximum rate the 
worker would be paid. 

In some cases, due to reducing the working force, assistant foremen were put back 
on the bench or machines from which they had been previously advanced; in which 
case their weekly reduction was in excess of 20 per cent, due to their having to take 
the regular bench or machine rate. In other cases the reduction was not as much as 
20 per cent, due to individual conditions. However, the average cut in the factory 
pay roll after reclassification by the committee was approximately 18 per cent. 

While no one likes to have his income reduced, our men were so thoroughly in- 
formed of the conditions that made a wage reduction necessary that it was accepted 
in a spirit of fairness as a result of their knowledge of the facts. 


The employee plan is only a factor in the company’s educational 
scheme. In this connection the company says: 

In our case Our campaign of education was running for more than a year before we 
said anything about any system of employee representation. Our plan came as a 


factor in a whole campaign to have men understand what they were doing and why. 
Never has it dominated the situation—and we hope it never will. 





Labor Unrest in Canada.! 


By Mary T. WAGGAMAN. 


ITHOUT full recognition of the economic bonds which unite 
WV the nations there would be something of a sense of surprise 
in finding in Canada—that democratic Dominion with its vast 
agricultural areas, its great forests, and enormous mineral wealth— 
many of the postwar causes of industrial discontent, even though 
they have far less intensity and scope than in various other nations. 
Yet this land of opportunity—extending over 3,000 miles from east 
to west and 700 miles from north to south, with a population of 
only about 8,000,000 and with only two cities, Toronto and Montreal, 
having more than 300,000 inhabitants—has also been affected by the 
dearth of economic goods resulting from the war, has been burdened 
by national debts, and has had to grapple with the difficulties aris- 
ing eee an expansion of currency and of credit. 
he Canadian industrial workers, particularly the returned soldiers, 
have, along with so many thousands of the workers of the world, felt 
the nerve-racking strain of war, have known the democracy of 
common danger and catastrophe, and are conscious of the important 
share they had in bringing about victory. This experience in itself 
would seem to make for readier dissatisfaction at any real or apparent 





! The data on which this article is based were secured from the Canadian Municipal Journal, February; 
1921, Montreal; Canada’s War Efforts, 1914-1918, issued by the Director of Public Information, Ottawa 
Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 23, 1921; Conservation of Life, Au 1918, and January, 1919; Industrial 


Canada, July, 1920, Toronto; Labor Overseas, London; Modern Democracies, by James Bryce (Viscount 
Bryce), vol, i, London, 1921; MONTHLY LABOR REviEW; New York — ost, June 10, 1912; Pro- 
ceedings of the Fortieth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 1920; Quarterly of 
the National Ho Association, April, 1921; Retraining of Canada’s Disabled Soldiers, by Walter E. 
Segsworth, M, E., Ottawa, 1920; The American Labor islation Review, March, 1921, New York; 
The Canada Year Book; The Industrial Banner, Toronto, January 21 and May 6, i931: The New 
D , Mar, 3, 1921 Hamilton, Canada; Town Planning and Conservation of Life, July-September, 
(1920, Ottewa, and from the following reports ofthe Canadian Department of Labor: Annual Reports for 
1915, 1919, and 1920; Bul. No. 3, Industrial relations series, Joint Conference of the Building Construction 
Industries in Canada, Ottawa, ‘May 3-6, 1921; Ninth and Tenth Annual Reports on Labor Organization, 
fotontl werd Report of Conference on Industrial Relations, Ottawa, Feb. 21 and 22, 1921; and The 
abor Gazette. 
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economic injustice, expecially in view of the many revolut 
social theories current, and in the face of the high cost of living, ; 
or impending wage reductions, unemployment, and a housing sho 





Causes of Labor Unrest. 


High Cost of Living. 





ESPITE Canada’s various efforts at food control, the cost 
necessities of life mounted discouragingly from 1914 to 
The cust per week of a family budget of staple foods, fuel, and lig 
and rent, in terms of the average prices in 60 Canadian citie: 
$14.39 in March, 1914; in March, 1917, $17.16; and in March, 
$25.01. In February, 1921, there was some decrease, the |b 
then averaging $24.85, and in April, 1921, it had gone dow: 
$23.31. 

While the high cost of living in Canada has been and is a pro 
to be reckoned with, the situation has not been so difficult as 
number of the other countries affected by the war. For exa: 
taking 100 as the base for July, 1914, the Canadian retail food i: 
number in November, 1920, was only 206, while that of the | 
Kingdom was 291. The French retail food index number had 
than quadrupled within approximately the same period. The : 
food index number for the United Kingdom for April, 1921, wa: 
while that for Canada was only 171. In any international stati 
comparisons allowances should, of course, be made for the varyine 
bases and methods of computation as well as differing deprecia' 
in currency. 


SoManny eek 
















Reduction of Wages. 





In Canada as in other countries there is controversy as to 
closely wages have followed the cost of living. The index num! 
of average weekly and hourly rates of wages for 21 classes of emp 
ment for 1920 are considerably below the Canadian average I 
food index for that year, but it must be remembered that wage | 
indexes, with disregard of overtime and underemployment, o 
partially picture the pay envelope. 

Toward the close of 1920 there were rumors of wage reducti 
which were followed by more definite statements in the beginnin: 
the new year. For example, the press reported early in January | 
employers were demanding 15 to 20 per cent reductions in wag 
Ottawa because of the decline in food costs. It was decided to re«! 
the wages of miners at Cobalt 75 cents a day on February 15, < 
decision affecting about 900 men. In March 1,000 garment wor! 
after a strike, accepted a wage reduction of $4 a week for men «1 
$3 for women. The proposed wage cut in this case had been $7 : 
$6 per week. Preliminary steps have been taken to reduce wages |” 
per cent on Canadian railways on July i, 1921. A study of 
causes of recent strikes indicates a shift from demands for incre: 
in wages to protests against wage reductions. According to the Mi\ 
6, 1921, issue of the Industrial Banner, the official organ of organizc\! 
labor of Ontario, the workers from coast to coast are “showing 
militant spirit of resistance to wage cuts.” 
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LABOR UNREST IN CANADA. 
Unemployment. 


In June, 1918, less than six months before the signing of the armi- 
§ ctice, although only 0.41 per cent of unemployment was reported by 
the Canadian trade-unions it was feared that the return of the 
expeditionary forces would create a serious unemployment situation. 
The process of reabsorption of discharged soldiers and war workers 
into peace-time pursuits was much more successful in Canada than in 
some of the other allied countries with their great congestion of 
population and more vital industrial derangements. Even in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, the percentage of unemployment among trade-union 
members, as shown by trade-union reports, was only 5.23, which is 
the highest peak from that time up to October, 1920, when the per- 
centage was 6.09 and in December, 1920, 13.05—about two and a 
half times as great as in February, 1919. 

According to returns from 5,000 firms, the general employment 
average declined during December, 1920, and at the close of the year 
75,000 more men were out of employment than normally during that 
season, the clothing, leather, rubber, and timber workers being notably 
affected. The Canadian Labor Gazette of January, 1921 (p. 47), 
reported that it was estimated 17,000 were unemployed in Toronto 
and from 6,000 to 8,000 in Vancouver. In Manitoba and northern 
Ontario operations in many of the lumber camps had ceased. On 
January 3, the executive council of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada circularized its affiliated unions on the unemployment 
roblem, stating that the distress was more serious than that caused 
is unemployment in 1914 because of the lower purchasing power of 
the dollar. Recommendations were made that union members use 
their influence to have public works inaugurated; to cooperate in the 
carrying out of Government relief measures, and to impress employers 
with the urgent necessity of retaining as great a number of workers 
as possible by reducing hours. 

Unlike the United Kinases, Italy, and Austria, Canada has no 


compulsory insurance against pss gm al and among the sug- 
gestions made by this executive council was the creation of a State 
employment insurance fund by assessing industries, the fund to be 
contributed to both by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 

At the beginning of March, 1921, the percentage of unemployment 
among trade-union members had risen to 16.12 and at the beginning 
of April to 16.48. 


Housing Shortage. 


The workers’ houses in the industrial sections of the cities in Canada 
were by no means satisfactory prior to 1914, but from 1915 to 1918 
the housing problem became more and more serious, the Government 
having undertaken no housing projects during the war and the high 
prices of building materials and labor having discouraged private 
enterprise in the Dominion, as elsewhere. The conditions in many of 
the towns threatened the health and welfare of the citizens. Under 
the Dominion housing project of 1919, which will be discussed later 
under “Governmental action,” the situation has improved, not- 
withstanding the delays and difficulties in taking advantage of the 
Government loans. So great, however, is the shortage in Canada of 
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buildings, both public and private, that it is estimated it would ta| 


ake 
$780,000,000 to meet the normal requirements of the country. [t jg 
officially reported that 158,000 homes are needed. In 1920 approxi- 
mately 70,000 couples were married in Canada, and only {1,117 
houses built, the shortage of dwellings on this account alone }eino 
nearly 59,000. ' 


Manifestations of Labor Unrest. 


Strikes and Lockouts. 


A® THE strike is one of the most acute manifestations of labor 

unrest, a brief survey of Canada’s recent record in this recard 
will serve in a way to measure the more dynamic discontent o/ the 
workers during the periods indicated. In 1917 there were 148 sirike 
and lockouts as against only 44, 43, and 75 in the three pre 
years, respectively, and the resulting time lost that year was 1,131.97 
working - Yet even in days of peace there had been more severe 
time losses due to strikes, for in 1911 there was a loss of mor 
2,000,000 working days. 

In 1918 the number of strikes and lockouts rose to 196, the highest 
number in a period of 18 years, yet the days lost were only 763,341. 
These controversies were somal over various industries, markedly 
shipbuilding and the metal trades. The strikes and lockouts of 1/19 
number 298, involving 138,988 persons and a time loss of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 working days, an estimated number of over 
1,154,000 of these days being the result of the Winnipeg strike. 

The Winnipeg general strike. —The Winnipeg general strike, th 
gravest industrial disturbance in the Dominion either during or since 
the war, involving over 40,000 persons, began on May 15, 1919, asa 
sympathetic strike in support of workers in the metal trades who liad 
struck on May 1 for an increase of wages and a 44-hour week. The 
general strike developed into a battle to enforce the collective |ar- 
gaining principle, the refusal to concede which was regarded as a |)low 
to labor organization. The deputy minister of labor of Canada, in 
his 1920 report, states that: ; 

Telegraphic, telephonic, and postal communication was practically suspended 
ay 2 rs were forced to cease publication. Barely sufficient waterworks emp.) es 
were left on duty to maintain 30 pounds’ pressure, reckoned to be enough to s1))))l) 
one-story houses in which, it was assumed, the workers mostly dwelt. The police, 
recently unionized and dissatisfied, were also among the ranks of the strikers, after 
being discharged for adhering to the union and the sympathetic strike principle 
Hospitals lacked milk. There were no ice deliveries and the weather was hot. [read 
and other foods threatened to run short. As a concession to safety, a iimited supply 
of bread and milk was delivered and placarded as ‘‘By permission of the strike 
mittee.”’ ; 

These conditions led to the organizing of the Citizens’ Committce 
of One Thousand, which undertook to furnish volunteer workers for 

ublic utilities. Parades were prohibited by “civic proclamation,’ 

ut this was not effectual and recourse was had to the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police. A riot ensued in which one man was killed 
and 30 persons injured. Attempts at mediation were futile and 
sympathetic strikes (of a somewhat milder form, however) were 
inaugurated in various cities of western Canada, even the metal 
trades in Toronto being affected. In the fifth week of the strike a 
number of the labor lenders were arrested, in most cases being charged 
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with conspiracy against the Government or sedition, and several were 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. Facing a hostile public 
opinion, the strikers, toward the end of June, showed a tendency to 
return to work, and on June 26 announcement was made that the 
strike was ‘‘declared off.” Hon. H. A. Robson, of the Royal Com- 
mission, appointed to investigate this industrial disturbance, reported 
that— 

The strike was an attempt by direct action to secure the demand of labor. The 
general leadership in Winnipeg was dominant even to the extent of producing inde- 
pendent action by men whose union heads were elsewhere. 

Another large strike in 1919 involved the coal mines in District 
No. 18 in Alberta and southern British Columbia, entailing a time 
loss of 462,879 days. It is estimated that Canada’s producers lost 
$100,000,000 by the strikes of 1919. 

In 1920 there were 285 strikes and lockouts, or only 13 less than 
in 1919, but the number of persons affected in the later year was less 
than 40 per cent of the number affected in 1919 and the time loss 
only 22 per cent of that of 1919. Yet there were some strikes of 
considerable importance in 1920, among them a strike for an increase 
of wages, involving 2,000 shipyard workers at Halifax which lasted 
from June 1 to August 11 and resulted unfavorably for them; a strike 
for increase of wages and reduction of hours, involving over 2,000 
ower development workers on the Chippewa canal project, which 
lasted from June 19 to July 12, and resulted in a compromise; and a 
strike for union recognition, involving over 3,000 Alberta miners, 
which lasted from October 5 to 19 and resulted unfavorably for them. 

One hundred and twenty-five of the strikes and lockouts in 1920 ter- 
minated favorably for the employers, 66 favorably for the employees; 
69 were compromises, and 25 were indefinite or not terminated. One 
hundred and ninety-eight involved demands for increased wages and 
7 were against wage reductions. ‘The first quarter of 1921 shows 
considerably smaller time losses from strikes than the first quarter of 
1920. More than one-half of the strikes of the first three months of 
the present year were against a reduction of wages, the largest strike 
due to this cause during that time being among the garment workers 
of Hamilton, Ontario, and lasting from February 23 to March 10. 

As already suggested, the validity of international comparisons of 
social and economic statistics is questionable, but such comparisons 
furnish rough approximations that are not without interest. Such 
an approximation is given in a table in the 1920 Annual Report of the 
Department of Labor of Canada, which shows the number of strikes 
in 17 different countries for the first half of that year, together with 
the number of employees affected. In proportion to its population 
Canada holds the highest record for industrial peace, though it must 
be remembered that the Dominion is largely an agricultural country. 

A considerable additional amount of ied unrest would be revealed 
by a study of the cases involving discordant industrial relations 
which were settled before an open rupture occurred. 


Other Manifestations of Labor Unrest. 


oThe rise and fall of labor union membership, the changing character 
of labor organizations and the resolutions and recommendations of 
labor union congresses are closely correlated with labor unrest and 
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may more or less be regarded as symptoms of its varying scope and 
intensity. 

Changes in labor-union membership.—In 1914 and 1915 there vw. 
a decline of 32,456 in trade-union membership, a fact attributed 
partly to recruiting, partly to many Canadians taking up munitions 
work in England, po partly to the industrial depression which im mp- 
diately preceded the war. In the next three years the increas 
105,544, bringing the total up to 248,887. In 1919 the membe 
figure reached 378,047, but fell again in 1920 to 373,842. The fo! 
ing table shows labor-union membership, by groups, for 1919 snd 
1920: 


Labor union 1919 
LSS 1. -.0 BOF. d . veal ce ceddddn et wile oblate weal bceaess eoibewedewnletnerider 247 
CE SET Ee Oe RR Se ee a ee oe Oe eee 33, 372 
ES a LL ERS SE BOREAS" Mick “> FR Re ME AA GA, ES 8, 278 
ET CR ck > LaLa AL ols cask bible l dads Ciewoeds adedn MLR 35, 000 
dials chav otitibes oieha «iants eas D8 Fa Se: EE a a a 41,150 
RL a eS a, ee aa eae a 378, 047 





1 Estimated. 


It is estimated that the one big union in 1920 lost over 36,000 n 
bers. In all but one of the other labor organizations, however, : 
bership had increased. The change in elassification of the Cana 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees from noninternational to in 
national increased the latter class by 7,000. It will be noted 
both the Independents and the National and Catholic Unions n 
substantial gains in 1920. 

Interunion problems.—Canadian trade-unionism has, since the v 
tended to become more complex and heterogeneous. The Trades 
Labor Congress of Canada, the largest labor body in the Domin 
with a membership of 173,463, is affiliated with the American |! 
eration of Labor, to which it concedes the right to deal with juris: 
tional controversies, while the Federation in turn acknowledges 
congress as ‘‘the mouthpiece of Canadian organized labor in de: 
with legislative matters.” 

{t is reported, however, that there has been in some quarte! 
nationalist trend among those who are inclined to see the Reawbs 
rather than the benefits of international bonds. 

According to official reports, the Catholic trade-union movemen 
Canada has made considerable advance since 1918, the members! 
in 1920 reaching 45,000, as shown by the preceding table. 
unions have no connection with the Trades and Labor Congress. 
fact, the congress since 1902 has refused to grant national un! 
recognition where international unions exist in the same craft. Tb 
is a national Central Trades Council of the District of Quebec, « 
posed of Catholic unions whose constitutions emphasize the religi» 
viewpoint. 

It is reported that international organizers who have gone 10 
Quebec have run counter to those who favored the Catholic bod: 
most of which are made up of syndicates or local branches of work: 
in crafts over which jurisdiction was claimed by the internation! 
unions. These interunion difficulties in a measure reflect the racial 
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snd religious cleavages between the French-speaking and English- 
yeaking Canadians which are frequently felt in Dominion affairs. 
jscount Bryce, however, in his Modern Democracies, reports (p. 524) 
hat on various questions not concerned with race or religion ‘‘ English 
peakers are in accord with French speakers—non-Catholics with 
‘atholies.”’ . : 

While proposals to establish industrial unionism in Canada had 
before the war been the subject of debate and resolutions, it was not 
until March, 1919, at a meeting at Calgary of labor representatives 
from four Western Canadian Provinces, that the plan for one big 
union was actually put in operation. This was followed by a refer- 
endum among the Dominion trade-unions both in the east and in the 
west on the adoption of this new form of organization. Five propa- 
ganda bulletins were issued and funds solicited to carry on the cam- 
paign. A number of international unions took away the charters of 
their local bodies because the latter contributed to the new movement. 
it is reported that many of the international unionists believed that 
the one big union promoters had chosen the postwar period as a 
particularly fitting time to stimulate secession from the international 
body. It was thought by some that this endeavor was part of a 
larger scheme to wreck international trade-unionism on the North 
American Continent. The one big union secured many followers in 
Western Canada, among them the Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council, the Metalliferous Miners of British Columbia, the organized 
coal miners of Crows Nest Pass, formerly members of District No. 18 
of the United Mine Workers of America, the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Prince Rupert, and several Winnipeg trade-unions. 

The progress of the one big union in Kastern Canada was only 
sporadic, and in 1920 it was estimated from information received 
from various sources by the Department of Labor of Canada that the 
membership was reduced more than 87 per cent. 

Labor union convention trends.—The Western Canada Labor Con- 
ference, held at Calgary, March 3, 1919, not only launched the one 
big union, as has already been stated, but adopted without discussion 
a resolution submitted by the British Columbia Federation of Labor, 
declaring the convention’s “full acceptance of the principle of ‘ prole- 
tariat dictatorship’ as being absolute and efficient for the transforma- 
tion of capitalistic private property to communal wealth.’’ Another 
approved resolution denanded six-hour day, five days a week. It 
was also proposed, “‘the interests of all members of the international 
working class being identical, that the conference recognize no alien 
but the capitalist.” 

There seems to have been a more conservative spirit at the conven- 
tion of the one big union in January, 1920, for after the consideration 
of a resolution for a vote on a general strike to obtain the release of 
the Winnipeg strikers it was voted that all other means be exhausted 
before having recourse to such a strike. 

The American Federation of Labor held its forticth annual conven- 
tion in Montreal, June 7 to 19, 1920, which fact emphasized the sig- 
nificance that organization attaches to itsCanadian connection. The 
interunion antagonisms in the Canadian labor movement and the 
problem of international affiliations were among the subjects discussed 
of special interest to the Dominion workers. 
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The third annual meeting of the National and Catholic u 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, July 17, 1920, was attended by 225 del. 
representing about 40,000 members. Recommendation was 
that sick benefit funds be established; that consideration be gi 
the agenda of the next convention to the matter of the forma: 
industrial councils of employers and employees; that the G 
ment confiscate unduly large war-time profits; that the emplo 
of women in abattoirs and in tanning and currying shops be p 
ited; that the law against Sunday work in barber shops be enf 
that a compulsory court of arbitration be established for the 
ment of disputes involving firemen, policemen, and water 
employees, and that technical schools be established in each 
trial locality. Criticism was made of the defective enforcem 
various labor laws. At the September, 1921, meeting, whic! 
be held in Hull, it is proposed to take definite steps to form a na 
federation of the Catholic workers of Canada. 

The Canadian Federation of Labor held its twelfth annual c 
tion at Hamilton in the latter part of August, at which the or 
union was repudiated. Disapproval was also voiced at the | 
of the Dominion Government to apply the eight-hour day acc 
to the League of Nations covenant. 

At the thirty-sixth annual convention of the Dominion Trad: 
Labor Congress, held at Windsor, Ontario, September 13-19, 
the committee on officers’ reports approved recommendations 
by a conference of international representatives for combatin; 
one big union. Resolutions were adopted favoring old-age pe 
self-determination of nations, the establishment of national co 
for the Federal Government service, regarding salaries of G 
ment employees, proper representation of workers on certain Gove 
ment boards, land-value taxation, one day’s rest in seven, legis! 
similar to the British trades disputes act with regard to injun 
and seizure of trade-union funds, and exclusive State insuran: 
all Provinces. The congress declared itself against alignment 
political parees of other countries to promote the seibttiahrn 
industrial production and against industrial unionism. 

Labor parties —From time to time the question of independent 
political action for organized labor has been brought up in the Trad 
and Labor Congress of Canada. That body is opposed to becomin 
itself a labor party but has approved the formation of an independent 
labor party along privincial Teepe. 

In 1919 there were one or more organized bodies in eight Provinces 
of the Dominion whose aim it was to place labor representatives 10 
Canadian legislatures. There were 11 labor sonilitaten elected to 
the Ontario ie islature in that year, and of 45 of the successful candi 
dates of the United Farmers of Ontario 5 had the indorsement o! tie 
Labor Party. In — two provincial representatives 
elected. The Labor Party in 1920, in conjuction with the United 


Farmers of Ontario, elected a labor-farmer candidate to the Domini! 
Parliament. In the same year 11 provincial labor representatives 
and 15 farmer-labor and independents were elected to the Maniiaba 
Legislature; 5 provincial labor candidates were seated in Now 
Scotia, 2 in New Brunswick, and 3 in British Columbia. 
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In the municipal elections contested, out of 271 labor represent- 
atives nominated, 111 were successful. 
{mong the planks in the platform of the Manitoba Labor Party is 
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oh one in favor of the transformation of capitalistic property into social- 
n of istic property. The Nova Scotia platform calls for the ‘‘ democratic 
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control of industry on a cooperative basis.”’ In addition to other 
measures, the Independent Labor Party of Ontario stands for public 
ownership of public utilities, —— for mothers with dependent chil- 
dren, old-age pensions, and health and unemployment insurance 
















Ameliorative Measures. 







Increases in Wages. 





Se Arti ee have had not only to meet the mounting cost of 
living themselves but to offset the shrinkage of the purchasing 
power of the dollar among their employees by large increases in wages. 
The official wage indexes for 21 classes in 31 cities of Canada, taking 
1913 as the base year equaling 100, were in 1920, 179.3 for weekly 
rates and 190.3 for aay rates. For common labor in factories in 
1920 the wage index for weekly rates rose as high as 198.3, while for 
hourly rates it was 215.3, as compared with 100 in 1913. 

The following are the 1920 wage index numbers for some of the 
principal industries on the 1913 base: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1920. 





[Rate for 1913= 
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ith Building trades (seven classes).......................---- Pees ES Bae oe a eee.” ED 171.9 180.9 
: ee ee oe a  chmebodwcseoboceabescase 189.3 209. 4 
Ul Printing trades (two classes).................-......- SE SE APTS oe eee 181.7 184. 0 
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ent . 

des The official sample rates of wages and hours for certain occupations 

Ing in various trades throughout Canada show reductions in weekly 

ent hours in a number of cases since the signing of the armistice; for 
example, in some occupations in cotton manufacture and meat 

ces packing. The weekly hours of conductors and motormen have also 

mM decreased siahderebly in some Canadian cities. 

to Now that the cost of living is declining, reductions in wages are 

di- being made in Canada as elsewhere, and the question as to how closely 

the wages have kept pace with the cost of living has its partisan contro- 

ere versialists. As has already been stated, over 50 per cent of the 

ed strikes in the first quarter of 1921 were against a reduction of wages. 

on 

res Steps Taken by Employers. 

a The industrial relations committee, created in 1919 by the Canadian 





Manufacturers’ Association, which has a membership of over 4,000, 
me ©6‘teported in favor of the creation of industrial councils. Such councils 
m ©have alread y been inaugurated by a considerable number of employers. 
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The adoption of group insurance plans in various establishme 


also reported. 





Governmental Action. 


Early m 1918 it was realized more and more clearly in Canad 
elsewhere how largely the winning of the war depended upon 
maintenance of industrial peace, and in 1919 the Govern 
appointed a royal commission on industrial relations which tre 
through the entire Dominion and held hearings in various indu 
cities. At such hearings any person was at liberty to voice his 
At the recommendation of this commission a national industria 
ference met at Ottawa, September 15-20, 1919, attended by Don 
and provincial government delegates and representatives of emp! 
and workmen. The conference declared itself in favor of un 
labor legislation; an inquiry into State insurance against unem| 
ment, sickness, invalidity, and old age; Government effort to imp 
housing conditions; equal opportunities for education; freedo: 

eech and press ; and adequate Government provision to meet u 
ploy ment. ‘The employers’ and employees’ re prese ntatives wer 
in accord on the establishment of the eight-hour day throughou 

Dominion, the employers, however, proposing an investigation 
the subject ». The conference was also divided on the workers’ 
to organize and the recognition of labor unions. In February, 
another Government conference on industrial relations met at Ot! 
at which important reports were heard upon the operation of i) 
trial anaes At the close of the conference a resolution 
adopted expressing appreciation of the opportunity that had 
afforded “ to get together for a frank discussion of human relation 
in industry,” and declaring “‘that the members of the confe: 
believe that the broad-minded attitude of the minister and me: 
of the departmen t can not fail to bring about a higher degree o! 
fidence in the department * * * and will eventu: ally bring : a 
a better understanding of the problems of industry on the part 0 

Placement work.—In 1918 the male population in Canada ov: 
was 2,656,548. Approximate ty 200,000 were engaged in wai 
in the Dominion, while 350,000 were overseas. The replacin; 
more than half a million men into peace-time pursuits was an imn 
problem, but during the first 15 months of the functioni 
the free employment offices which had been established "_ 
more than 600,000 persons had been placed in positions wit! 
charge to either employer or employee, the Government’s exp 
per person being less than one-half the ordinary fee of a pri 
employ ment agency. During the winter of 1919-20 about $5,000 
was distributed in’ cash gratuities to unemployed returned sold 

This was only one-ninth of the amount which it had been estim 
would be required for the purpose. It is reported that the activ: 
of the Canadian land settlement board in promoting the econ 

welfare of the men from overseas has been very successful. |! 
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connection with the transfer of returned soldiers from military : 
civil life the Canadian rehabilitation system has been no insig! in 
cant factor. ri 

Activities of the Employment Service Council—The Employm Is 


Service Council of Canada at its meeting, December 27-29, 1° 
adopted a resolution that private employers and the Dominion ai 
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provincial governments be requested to abolish all overtime and to 
nut the normal staff on short time rather than dismiss employees, and 
» subcommittee was appointed to take up with the other Government 
departments the question of public work for unemployment relief. 

Restriction of wmmaigration.—In view of the unemployment situa- 
tion, Immigration except for domestic service and agriculture has 
heen made more difficult. 

Dominion housing project.—By an order of the governor general in 
council, under date of December 3, 1918, authorization was given to 

minister of finance to make loans at 5 per cent to the provincial 
vovernments, in proportion to their populations, for the purpose of 
promoting the building of houses to relieve congestion. The total 
of such loans was not to exceed $25,000,000. According to a report 
from the Canadian Commission of Conservation, published in the 
quarterly of the National Housing Association for April, 1921, 
$14,230,000 has been actually borrowed and $4,521,000 is ‘‘under 
commitment by the Provinces to the municipalities.”” One hundred 
and fifty-seven municipalities have made use of the loan and 3,574 
houses have been built. The town-planning adviser of the Dominion 
declares that “generally speaking, it seems as if the loan which the 
Dominion Government granted has been completely successful be- 
cause of the opportune moment when it was made and the conditions 
under which it was given.” There seem to be, however, varying 
views as to the success of the plan in the Province of Quebec. 

Conference in butlding construction industrics.—This conference, 
called by the minister of labor, was held in Ottawa May 3-6, 1921, 
at which time a resolution was adopted by both employers and 
employees that a “‘moderate and reasonable adjustment of wages 
should be agreed upon without further delay in such large centers 
where an abnormally high peak has been reached.’” 

Governmental harmonizing machinery.—The Canadian industrial 
disputes investigation act of 1907, the boards of conciliation and 
royal commissions appointed to deal with particular labor disputes, 
the minister of labor and the fair wage officers of his department, and 
the director of coal operations have played important parts in reducing 
industrial friction and preserving industrial peace. 

The Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, a war-time 
agency, has been continued in effect and the minister of labor reports 
that “the arrangement has been an unqualified success.”’ 

The Manitoba Joint Council of Industry, a recently established 
investigating and judicial body, is attracting considerable attention 
as a harmonizing factor. The council, which is composed of two em- 
ployers and two employees and a chairman appointed by the Govern- 
ment, emphasizes service as the chief aim of industry, the all-impor- 
tance of the human element in industry, the advantages of cooperation 
in securing the best possible results, and the adoption of the spirit 
rather than the letter of an agreement, ivald difepences of opinion 
arise as to the meaning of terms. 

_ Among other Government measures tending toward the relief of 
industelad unrest may be cited the enactment of the luxury tax in 
May, 1919, to discourage extravagance, which act it is alleged has 
been largely instrumental in bringing down prices; the creation 


— 


* See p. — for digest. 
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of the board of commerce in October, 1919, as an independent com- 
mission to supervise and control, under the authority of the combines 
and fair prices act, dealers’ profits in food, fuel, and clothing; and the 
establishment of a ministry of health and public welfare. 

Distinct gains for labor have been secured through the passage of 
the technical education act of 1919 and the subsequent progress in 
vocational education; the liberalizing of workmen’s compensation 
legislation, and the extension of minimum-wage legislation for 
women. 

Conclusion. 


HIS brief survey of the causes of Canadian labor unrest and 
manifestations, together with some of the outstanding attem; 

to meet the problem, while showing some rather abnormal tren: 
indicates that there is far less labor instability in the Dominion th 
in various other parts of the world, and suggests the promise of social! 
progress in Canada along constructive lines rather than any viole 
discarding of existing Government machinery. As Viscount Bry: 
has said in his “ Modern Democracies:”’ 

Canada is well prepared by the character of her people, by their intelligence, 
their law-abiding habits to face whatever problems the future may bring, find) 


remedies for such defects as have disclosed themselves in her Government and maki 
her material prosperity the basis of a pacific and enlightened civilization. 


Labor Unrest in India.’ 


By Mrs. Vicrorta B. TurRNeEr. 


evident that the war has acted both as a moral and a materia! 
stimulus to all classes of the people. The merited recognition 
iven India by Great Britain through an active participation in t! 
imperial war conference and the imperial cabinet, and later 
admission of her delegates to the peace conference, have fostered ; 
growing feeling of national pride in her war record and a new sense « 
esteem for her national achievements. Lord Sinha, an Indian of re- 
pute, discussing this change says: 
India has a feeling of profound pride that she has not fallen behind other porti 


of the British Empire, but has stood shoulder to shoulder with them in the hou: 
their sorest trial. 


Furthermore, during the war, the direct contact of large numbers of 
native Indians with views of foreign peoples aroused among the more 
rogressive sections of them an interest in other than merc! 
ek affairs. Indian industries flourished to a degree hitherto unpre- 


- EN to a casual follower of the recent trend of Indian affairs it 





1 In preparing this article the labor reports and current numbers of the publications listed below 
been used. 

League of Nations. Supplemental report on certain countries. Washington, D.C.,1919; India. ld 
Industrial Commission, 1916-1918. London, 1919; India. Department of Statistics. Prices and ws 
in India. Calcutta, 1920; Labour Research Department. Monthly circular, February, 1921. (Briti 
MoNTHLY LABOB REVIEW, January, 1920; Journal of the Indian Economic Society, December, 1919; (ir 
Britain. India Office. East India (progressand condition). Statement exhibiting the moraland mate! 
fo gh me and condition of India, 1919. ndon, 1920. {[Cmd.950]; Labour Overseas (British), April-Ju' 

920, July-September, 1920, October-December, 1920; Social Service Quarterly, January, 1921; Conten 
porary Review, January, 1920; Round Table, March, 1921; Wadia, B. P., Statement submitted to the joi! 
committee on Indian eferees. London; Basanta Koomar Roy, Labor Revoltin India. New York, 1920; 
> pe yom of the Indian Daily News, the Englishman, and the Journal of Indian Industries and Labo: 

eb., : 
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cedented and industrial development with its attendant accentuation 
of labor problems created a marked public interest in the necessity of 
a greater and greater participation by the Indians themselves in the 
industrial future of the country. 

Among the poorer classes, whose economic condition has been 
deplorable as a result of the evil effects of the war, there has been 
engendered a feeling of poignant dissatisfaction with their working and 
living conditions, a feeling which has undoubtedly been intensified by 
the agitation of their bndiors who in turn have been influenced by the 
experrments of workers in other countries; and the educated In- 
dians have been visibly strengthened in their already existing desire 
to make India one of the self-coverning colonies of the Empire. In 
fact, Mr. L. F. Rushbrook Williams, discussing the nationalist spirit 
in India in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1921, says: 

It is this feeling of nationality * * * which is behind all the changes that have 
come over India during the last generation. 

As a result a condition of internal unrest has prevailed for several 
years and the whole country is in a state of politica}, industrial, and 
economic change which is proceeding rapidly. 


Labor Conditions. 


Unorganized Industries. 


| ABOR conditions in India are exceptional and any consideration 
of economic unrest must take into account her peculiar industrial 
divisions. India is predominantly an agricultural country, it being 
estimated that between 70 and 75 per cent of her population of 
319,000,000 reside in small villages and depend upon agriculture for 
their living. In addition to those whose livelihood ie derived entirely 
from the soil are the village artisans, the blacksmith and carpenter, 
as well as the weaver, potter, and others whose occupations make up 
in large part what is known as ‘‘cottage industries.’’ And since these 
classes of workmen have no market for their products outside of their 
immediate vicinity their fortunes also are inseparably bound up in 
the uncertainties of agricultural conditions. While it 1s impossible to 
obtain accurate statistics regarding the number engaged in the cottage 
industries found in every village and so called because they are carried 
on in the homes of the workers, it is certainly very much larger than 
that of those in organized industries. Hand loom weaving is the most 
important of these industries, with metal working as second in 
importance. It is believed that between two and three million hand 
looms are at work throughout the country. Unskilled rural labor is 
also in great demand upon the construction, maintenance, or working 
of the great irrigation and transport systems, as well as in building, 
mining, and forestry, almost entirely State-owned undertakings. 


Organized Industries. 


The organized industries of India are carried on in i or 


factories which vary in size from simple rural factories engaged in a 
single operative process to the large textile and jute mills and engi- 
neering works which employ thousands of workers and in which com- 
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plete organizations for both manufacture and trade exist. The indus- 
trial working class proper constitutes a very small minority of t! 
working population, the total number of workers in all indust 
establishments being about 17,500,000. 

There is, generally speaking, no such distinct line of demarecat 
between industrial and agricultural workers as is found in ot 
countries. Labor for the organized industries, even in specializ 
industrial districts like Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Calcutta, is 
drawn mainly from the class of smail farmers and agricultural labor: 
And with the possible exception of the engineering workers who o1 
narily follow their occupation throughout their working lives, 1 
are, as a rule, either semiskilled or unskilled workers who drift b: 
and forth between the industrial cities and their home villages. 

Many of the concerns classed as factories are seasonal establi: 
ments engaged in pressing and ginning cotton and preparing ot! 
agricultural products for manufacture. They are small and of 
isolated, the seasons are short, and the workers residing in near 
villages alternate between agricultural and industrial employme: 
Partial dependence upon agriculture and some other occupation 
also true in the mining industry. 

The constant shifting of labor results from a number of caus 
chief among which are bad housing in the towns and cities 
tendency of Indian laborers to work in family groups, and the p 
erty of the farmers due to bad management, poor wages, and h 
land taxes. The farmer is always in debt. In addition to h 
land taxes which he pays in cash, he is assessed for police, roads, i 
gation, public works, etc. According to a recent official report, inv 
tigations into the problem of agricultural indebtedness by the regist: 
of cooperative societies in the Punjab revealed the fact that in the c: 
of large land proprietors the average total debt is seven times the lan 
tax paid by them, while the smaller proprietors owning or cultivati 
less than 8 acres have an ladeibelneen of twenty-eight times | 
land tax. Their principal means of relief is the aid secured from | 
cooperative societies, whose importance the same report stron; 
emphasizes not only from the point of view of reducing debt a 
placing the agriculturist upon his feet but also because of their be: 
ficial effects upon the habits and character of the people, in whom th: 
endeavor to inculcate the virtues of thrift, self-reliance, and mutu 
help. To meet his financial obligations the farmer is frequen‘ 
forced for part of the year to take advantage of the higher wages pa 
in industry. 

A chronic state of indebtedness is, however, not confined to | 
agricultural classes. That it is also a lamentable fact in the case 0! 
other workers is evident from several cost of living budgets given 
pages 41 and 42 of this Review. 








































Unemployment. 


Unemployment and underemployment as they exist in other coun- 
tries are unknown in India. This should not be interpreted to mean 
that unemployment does not exist. Quite the contrary. Unfortu- 
nately, statistics are not available as to the total number of unem 
ployed, but it is known that considerable unemployment results from 
the seasonal character of industry. Workers deprived of employment 
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because of the closing down of seasonal industries usually either return 
to their little places in the country or are taken care of by the other 
members of their caste until they find something else to do. For this 
reason unemployment 1 is not as apparent as it would otherwise be and 
does not constitute the problem found in other countries. The larg re 
factories and workshops can not, however, as a rule obtain the skil od 
workers they need, and the proble m is to devise means for recrt iting 
sufficient reliable labor to meet the increasing demand, while the 
nearest approach to underemployment is found in the casual labor 
at the docks in some of the seaports. 


Hours of Labor. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Indian factories act as 
amended in 1911 a maximum working day of 12 hours, to be worked 
between the hours of 5.30 a. m. and 7 p. m., was established for men, 
11 hours for women, and 6 hours for children. By children are meant 
minors between the ages of 9 and 14 years. The day a child com- 
pleted his fourteenth year he might work 12 hours a day. A lunch 
pear of 30 minutes was established, which is often shortei te to 12 

r 15 because of faulty exits to the factory buildings. 

“But. these regulations apply only to textile mills and factories 
employing 50 people or more. Workers in smaller textile mills and 
factories and many other classes of industrial workers are not pro- 
tected against exploitation i in thismanner. Moreover, factory mspec- 
tion is not always strictly carried out, and for this reason those 
actually covered by the law do not always benefit by it. 

So far as found there is no restriction upon the hours of labor in 
other industries, in the mines, tea gardens, wholesale markets, and 
bazaars, the bazaars, for example, granting one ds ay a month holi 
in addition to the annual fate ¢ ays. In the coal fields the miners ot 
whom in 1919 there were 249,156, 7,750 being ‘ail ren under 12 years 
of age, are on piece rates and work as the »y ike. Many of the miners 
as well as other nt hat live in the country some distance from their 

vork and owing to inadequate transporta! ion facilities must walk t 
and from their work, thus adding materially to the length of the 
working day. 

In the ordnance factories and railw ay workshops an eight-hour day 
is prescribed, though much overtime is worked in the shops. The 
marked curtailment of worki ing time existing in these controlled indus- 
tries is due to special conditions. Both the railway shops and the 
ordnance factories aim at quality rather than quantity of output and 
for this reason offer shorter hours and improved working conditions 
to attract a more constant and a more reliable labor force. A few of 
the private industries have shortened the hours of labor from 12 to 10, 
and in the jute mills of Calcutta, by a sytem of overlapping shifts, the 
hours of the individual operatives s have been reduced to 94 or 10 hours 
per day. In Bombay since the mill strike of January, 1920, the 
60-hour week has prevailed. 

But these changes affect an insignificant percentage of the workers 
in the organized industries only and may be considered merely initial - 
steps in the direction of a gradual reduction of hours. The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference recommended a 60-hour week for those indus- 
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tries under the factory law and urged that the Government make 
of its prerogative and ‘reduce the unit of 50 persons now recognized 
constituting a factory to 10, thus admitting a larger number of work: 
to the benefits of the law. It also recommended that the age 
children employed (a) in factories working with power and emplo 
ing more than 10 persons, (6) in mines and quarries, and (c) on ra 
roads and docks should be raised from 9 to 12 years. 

Legislation conforming to these regulations was enacted by t! 
legislative assembly during March, 1921, amending the factory" 
of 1911. Ace ‘ording to the provisions of the new bi ill, the distinc 9 n 
between textile and nontextile mills is re moved, the 60-hour we 
for men applying to all premises in which “not less than 20 perso: 
are simultaneously employed and steam, water, or other mechanic 
power or electrical power is used in aid of any process for, or in 
dental to, making, altering, repairing, ornamenting, furnishing, 
otherwise adapting | for use, for transport or for ;: sale, article 
part of an article.” Further limitations may be imposed by tl 
power given the local governments to declare premises in which 
persons are employed a factory. 

The age of children entering industry is raised from 9 to 12 yea 
Employers’ representatives were opposed to this change on | 
ground of a sudden depletion from the ranks of labor. “As ac 
cession to them the minimum age for the admission of mee 
employment in a factory is fixed at 11 years as from July 1, 192 
and at 12 years as from July 1, 1922. The maximum age at whi 
workers are classed as children i is advanced from 14 to 15 years. | 
addition to these provisions intervals of rest are provided as follow 
Adults, one hour of rest after every period of six working hou 
children, a rest period of not less than one-half hour after ever y fou 
hours of work for each child working more than five hours a da 
Additional precautions are also provided regarding the certificatio: 
of children. 

It is expected that this. bill when carried into effect will result in 

eat improvement of the existing situation as to the matter of wo 
ing hours of children; but the criticism is made that since no limit 
tion is placed upon the working day for adults, an employer will s1 
be able to work his force 12 hours a day for five days. 












Wages. 





The wages paid Indian labor are low as compared with those 
American and British workers. The plece-rate system prevails, pay 
ment usually being made monthly from one to three or four wee! 
in arrears. While wages vary for the same occupation as regar 
locality and geographical distribution of workers, the followin 
statement summarized from a report of the Indian statistical offi 
upon “Prices and wages in India” is fairly indicative of the prevail- 
ing rates for the occupations given in January, 1920: 
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MONTHLY WAGES IN INDIA, JANUARY, 1920, BY OCCUPATION AND LOCALITY. 


[1 rupee at par=32.44 cents.] 


| | 

| Average || | Average 
Industry and occupation. | wages per Industry and occupation. wages per 

| month. month. 


Cotton mills (Manockjee Petit, Bom- Army boot factory (Cawnpore): Rupees. 
bay): | Rupees. Foremen 
OO a ey ae 1 25-60 
Warpers (sizing department) 1 25~38 Machine operatives ; 
i Sa ae Shenk & Ovni > och 110-12 Accouterment makers. ............. 
Rovers (card room) 1 17-24 Saddlers 
Drawers (card room) 1 16-21 Saddlers’ assistants 
Drawers (sizing department) 1 20-35 Work distributors 
Sweepers (card room) Ts sacineceemnesdianes 
Jute mills (Bengal): 


Spinners. ......-.0- Kea Kes ad osu eed’ 
na Ga we once i ogee. g Messengers 
EN dot rduiencas<sedenkhene cbs 23.52 | Northwestern railway locomotive shop 
ES ES ae ee sina 2 (Lahore): 
i 35. Carpenters (25 working days)....... 
tice mill (Rangoon): Fitters (25 working days) 
Unskilled labor (25 working days)... 
‘ { Coal company (Raniganj, Bengal): 

ES eee eee 5 ED etbistthandencawaghgheass$ ana 
Engine drivers } 
PU iw dene bebh uae (hiacsesst vn 
Mill coolies 


i And a bonus of 20 per cent in case of persons working at fixed wages and 40 per cent in case of those 
on piecework. 
2 For the year 1920. 


Since 1914 wages have increased but.the changes have been erratic. 
Take the group in the cotton mills, for instance... The range is from 
no increase in the case of the sweepers to 662 per cent in that of the 
lowest class of the weavers. Among the employees of the army 
boot factory the increases in 1920 over 1914 ranged from 33} per 
cent in wages of foremen to 60 per cent for storemen and 64 per cent 
for accouterment makers. Miners’ wages for the company quoted 
increased about 10 per cent during the same period. 

It is impossible from available data to get a definite general average 
of increase, but one Indian writer has estimated it to have been about 
50 per cent, and from individual increases as shown by the data at 
hand this would seem a fair average. 


Efficiency of Indian Labor. 


Closely related to the wages and hours of labor prevailing in Indian 
industries is the question of the efficiency of Indian workmen. ‘The 
charge is made that they are greatly inferior to the workers in other 
countries as to output and quality of work. Employers contend that 
only about eight. hours of actual work are done in a 12-hour day 
and that the workers have a low standard of living to which they 
will conform in spite of a rise in wages. For these reasons many 
of the employers profess to believe that any considerable advances 
in wages or shortening of the hours of labor will merely increase 
loafing and extravagance. 

Admitting that the Indian workers’ standard of living is low, the 
advocates of labor argue that it can not be improved until the hours 
of labor are shortened. They point to the fact that standards of 
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living can not be raised while about 95 per cent of the peopl: 
illiterate, and that under present conditions they have no mea: 
securing an education. Night schools started for the benefit of , 
hands have failed because the workers after 12 hours of labo 
too exhausted to attend them. Bad housing in the cities acc: 
to a large extent for the prevailing labor turnover, laborers | 
driven back into the towns and country because of insanitary 
tions both in the factories and at home. Hopeless poverty, 
point out, engenders recklessness and continued malnutritio: 
inimical both to mental development and to output. About 
half the people have only one meal a day, and that not alwa 
“square meal.’ Given the same working and living condition 
the laborers of other lands they are confident the Indian wor 
will show themselves equally as efficient. 

Mr. Thomas Ainscough, in his Report on Conditions and Prosp 
of British Trade in India, comparing the wages and efficienc: 
Indian labor with those of British and American labor, points 
that until the living—and efficiency—standards of Indian ws 
‘van be raised they can not turn out the same quality of work as tl 
overseas rivals. In order to effect this change, he is of the opi 
that wages will have to be raised and housing and general conditi 
of labor will have to be materially improved. 


ai 
















Housing. 


The matter of housing factory workers has received little atten 

and conditions are therefore admitted to be far from ideal. ‘V1 
factories are located at a distance from the towns the labore: 
stated before, live in the neighboring villages, their dwellings be 
of the single-story type, consisting of single-room units. These | 
observance of a few simple sanitary regulations, together with 
abundance of fresh air, makes fairly habitable. 

A more serious problem is met in the large industrial centers w! 
the workers live either in collections of single-story huts known 
“bustis,”’ located near the mills, and usually owned by the age 
who recruit labor, or in 2 to 5-story buildings of from 10 
40 single rooms, called ‘‘chawls.”’ According to the report of | 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-1918 (p. 155), these dwell 
are often dark, damp, inadequately ventilated, and dirty. W: 
arrangements are insufficient and other sanitary conditions extrer 
bad. The rooms, 10 feet square, with a small veranda in m 
cases, rent in the city of 72th sate for 3 to 7 rupees (97 cents to $2.2: 
par) per month. Overcrowding is general. Chawls of the worst 
type, the report states, constitute only about 10 per cent of the 
whole, but many of the remainder are distinctly insanitary. 

A report upon labor conditions in India by Mr. A. E. Miram 
consulting surveyor to the Government of Bombay, presents 
darker picture of the Bombay chawls. He estimates that 80 per 
cent of the workers and their families live in 1l-room houses, tlic 
average number of inmates being 4.5. Moral depravity and diseas 
resulting from such overcrowded conditions are a constant danger 
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to pu iblic health. The adult death rate is large, while the infantile 
mortality is said to reach 329 per 1,000.” 

Here and there tie more enlightened factory owner provides 

commodations for part of his workers at least, either free or at a 
cai below an economic rent. The Tata lron & Steel Co., for 
instance, has erected suitable houses for all its workers. The in- 
dustrial concerns of Cawnpore have done more to provide com- 
fortable dwellings for their employees than those in almost any 
other city in India. Two companies furnish accommodation for 
4.000 workers apiece in settlements at convenient distances from 
their factories. In Ahmedabad there ‘ a distinct movement of thi 
kind. The distribution of the mills in Bombay is such that the 
housing of workers by the sone ner Hi ie impracticable if not im- 
possible. For this reason housing devolves upon the local authorities 
and there is a project now on foot for State-aided housing in the city 


Social Reform. 


HE immense need of social reform is being increasingly recognized 
by the Indians themselves. The influence of such organiza- 

tions as the Society of the Servants of India and the Seva Samiti is 
growing, and reform leagues like the Bengal Social Service League 
are springing up in various parts of the country. 

These societies are able to accomplish a great deal along philat 
t! hropie and educational lines. They assist in flood and famine re _ f, 
by distributing food and clothes and providing medical suppli 
They impart sanitary education through leaflets and _ lectures. 
Schools are ms aintained by them in many places. In Bombay 600 
half-time boys take advantage of the day schools, 650 adult workers 
of the night classes. E mployment is often provided for men and 
women out of work, and they are ivaredted in the promotion of 
maternity and child welfare and in the genera! improvement of the 
condition of women, only 1 per cent of whom receive any education. 
Owing to the fact that social questions are often intimately connected 
with religious sentiment, reform work is most successful when carried 
on by Indian agencies 

Cooperative credit societies constitute an important feature of the 
welfare work in the Bombay mills. They are formed under the 
supervision of the social service league and are financed partly by 
the mill agents, the amount of ¢ apit: al subscribed by the workmen 
being, as a rule, insufficient to cover the demands for loans. The 
tots al membe srship i is about 2,500. The total amount of capital sub- 
scribed is 55,000 rupees, 25,000 of which belong to the workmen. 
These societies are in a sound financial condition and afford a greatly 
needed relief to the mill hands who might otherwise become victims 
of the usurious rates of interest charged by the money lenders who 
carry on their business 1 in r the vicinities of the mills. 


*See Journal of the Indian Economic Society, Dec., 1919, p. 206. 
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Present Labor Unrest. 


HILE low wages, long hours, and insanitary working and |i 

conditions are always provocative of economic uneasiness 
have in this instance been contributory influences, the immediate 
impelling cause of the recent unrest has been the economic distress of 
the middle and lower classes due to high prices of foodstuffs and 
clothing. And to this cause may also be added the nationalist move- 
ment among the educated classes and the pro-Turkish sentiment 
among the advanced Mohammedans who constitute nearly one-fourt| 
of the population. But the author of the British report quoted pre- 
viously believes that the success of the political agitation has in large 
measure been due to unfavorable economic conditions. 








High Cost of Living. 


Ordinarily the prices of articles in common use are kept at a fairl 
constant level in India, but during 1919 the rise in prices of all com- 
modities including the necessities of life became a serious matter. 
Prices of food grains reached an average of 93 per cent above 
prewar level, while the increase in prices of cloth was a little less tha 
190 per cent for imported products and just above 60 per cent for 
domestic goods. This unprecedented rise in prices was due in p 
to the prevailing world economic conditions, in part to profitec: 
and in part to climatic conditions peculiar to India. Someone 
remarked ‘‘that all Indian finance resolves itself into a gambl. 
rain,’ and since about 75 per cent of the population depend whi ly 
or in part upon agriculture it is obvious that the prosperity of 
country must to a large degree depend upon the amount of rainf: 

The year 1918-19 was marked by an appalling failure of the 
monsoon, the amount of rainfall over the whole country bein; 
per cent below the average. Not a province escaped either a pa: 
or complete crop failure, a conservative estimate of the loss of p 
duction being 20,000,000 tons. As a result of the extraordinary |! 
prices and of this crop failure and because the margin of subsistenc: is 
considerably lower in India than in other countries, the poorer c! 
and those living in towns upon fixed incomes have ellemed gre: 
notwithstanding the Government's efforts to equalize distribution 
to furnish aid wherever it was possible. In contrast to the econo: 
condition of multitudes of the people caused by high prices of cloth, 
principally cotton, and of other commodities is the statement that tle 
average dividend of the Indian cotton companies for 1919 was 40 | 
cent, that the average for 1920 as far as reported was about 70 per c 
that one company ai just declared a dividend of 365 per cent, 
that another has declared a dividend of 425 per cent.’ 

The inadequacy of the estimated general increase in wages to m 
the rise in cost of living, even when limited to the bare necessitic 
life, is shown in several cost-of-living budgets for working-class fam! 
taken from various sources.* 


ia 


i — ~ 


peactent ~o 


J 


’ Common Sense (London), Apr. 9, 1921, p. 31. 
* Budgets 1, 2, and 3 were taken from the Social Service Quarterly, January, 1921, pp. 167 to 169. 
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A man and wife, two children, 8 and 11 years of age, and an old 
woman (Bomb: ay) 


Monthly income— Rupees * Annas.' 


Monthly expenses 
Rent 


Total 7 
This man was an oiler in the spinning department of one of the mills in Bombay 
and his wife worked in the waste department of the same mill. Their items of ex- 
P aditure do not include liquor, charities, amusements, or occasional extra expenses. 
) days of absense, medical expense, or expenses incurred in going back to their 
native village are provided for, and yet this man, apparently of steady habits, must 
either borrow money to meet his monthly expenditures, in which case interest money 
is added to his already heavy expenses, or his family must deprive themselves of a 
licient amount of food. 
No. 2. A man and wife, a child 4 years old, and an unemployed brother 
11 years old (Bombay): 


Monthly i income— Annas.5 


Clothing 
Lighting 

Pin ° and tobacco 
Miscellaneous 


This budget also shows no item for liquor, medicine, or expenses due to climatic 
— His fuel is less than usual because he lives where dry leaves can be had. 
e just ekes out an existence. 
Ne. 3. A single man (Bombay): 


Rupeces.5 


or 
av 


Monthly income 


Monthly expenses: 
nh. ob GWhiss on cies Void Slob led sds swesss 
Tea, tobacco, and pin® 
Toddy and liquor 
Clothing and other miscellaneous expenses. ........-- 


Total 





5] rupee—32.: 44 cents; 1 anna=2.03 cents. 
6 Bétel-leaf mixed with areca-nut, etc. 
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4.7 Three brothers (one unmarried), two wives, a sisier, a mother, and 

3 children (Bengal): 
Yearly income of the family— 
The eldest brother's 4 months’ work as a boatman ' $ 




























































eeteenete242- if 
For two months’ I nn WERE EDs 5 05 s's'c oa 65 6 om Breen sabes i 
a ' 
Rheoweneeeneneeneeneenme ween weewnwewee err eee eh lr le hl eh ee Py i 
The yearly nr etn of ‘the e sex vibes DO is 3s ntdie Lend nae tvendaiet ; 
Por board.. be Mi adie dati c) iekphehet apa bhde whe> viens wen abe oat 
haonel net income from three bighas [1 acre] of land...........- 
From sale of milk, eggs, veget: ables, Ts A ERR, | Te a 5H 
The women earn by husking rice for the landlord. ...........-.. 
Expenditures . 
ne (one meal Gin 4b 06ins kaekeseb sbokedcnsindeveshawmuds 
Fatenpet on money borrowed. 
MLS e Sos oe non soak ha rab Ane tokn sche naakentet 
The eldest brother’s work varies with the season. The second brother is em} 4 
in the family of a landlord, while the youngest with occasional help from the uf 
brothers cultivates the farm. 
According to Mr. Miram’s inquiries* into labor conditions in In S 
the average members of a family- vi 
were 4.3, of which only 1.8 were earning members. The average monthly ea: 
of a family were 25.7 rupees [$8.34, par]. Of this sum, 14 rupees [$4.54, par] 7“ 
spent on food, 4 rupees [$1.30, par] on house rent, and 1-8-0 rupees [48.7 cent a 
on pin and bidis. Only 28 per ce nt of the employees drank tea and 32 per cen wi 
liquors, i. e., to the extent of 2-8-0 rupees (81 cents, par] and 2—-12-0 rup: es [SY en 
par} pee Semaily under each head, respectively. It is found that 80 per cent 
population remain in debt, and that the aver: age debt per head is 111.37 
[$36.13, par]. Ten per cent of the employees pay interest at 2 annas in the a 
[124 per cent], and 62.5 per cent of them pay interest at | anna in the rupee [6 m 
cent} permonth. An employee on an average has to pay 7 rupees [$2.27, par]! 
of monthly interest. \ 
It will thus be clear that the average expenses of a family, on a mod: st es rit 
without tea and hiqnor, but including 7 rupees payable to the money lenders in 
to 26.5 rupees [$8.60, par] as against his earnings of 25.7 rupees [#8.34, mi ti 
The reasons alleged for debt and the proportion of worke: lt 
debt from principal causes are shown in the following statement fi - 
the same source: - 
. Ci 
1. Marriages (20 per cent). ia 
2. Funerals (7 per cent). , 
3. Occasional extra expenditure (28 per cent). t 
4. Initial expenditure for equipment (7 per cent). 
5. Famine at home (3 per cent). U 
Under such conditions it is obvious that an ordinary employe: 
the most can only make ends meet. He can never hope to be [! } 
from debt. 
Manifestations of Labor Unrest. : 
( 
HE suffering of this large proportion of the people has manifes' | 
itself in two ways: (1) The increasing formation of labor un! 


and (2) the constant ‘calling of strikes. 











1 Basanta Koomar Roy. Labor revoltin India. New York, 1920. p. 16. 
6 Journal of the Indian Economic Society, Dec. 1919. p. 210. 
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Organization and Growth of Labor Unions. 


The first organization of working people in India was the Bombay 
Millhands’ Association, formed in 1890 by Mr. Narayan Meghajee 
Lokhande, Mr. Lokhande himself being made president. In 1884, 
under his direction, a conference of workers had been called in Bom- 
bay to present a set of demands looking toward the amelioration of 
vorking conditions to a factory commission which was then investi- 
cating labor conditions in Bombay. 

For several years subsequent to the founding of the Bombay Mill- 
hands’ Association Mr. Lokhande with his organization and its paper, 
the Dinabandhu, or Friend of the Poor, did much to present the true 
status of the laboring classes to the Government officials. He was 
made a local member of the factory commission that gathered data 
upon which the factory act of 1891 was based and he submitted t: 
the commission the demands of the millhands’ association signed by 
5,500 workers. 

With his death active labor agitation died down and the move- 
ment suffered for lack of leadership. It did not, however, actually 
die, but was carried on secretly by the workers themselves until 
1910, when the cotton-factory workers of Bombay again formed them- 
selves into an organization known as the Kamagar Hit Vardhak 
Sabha, or Indian Workmen’s Welfare Association. The principal 
objects of the association were (1) the settlement of disputes between 
employers and workers through intervention; (2) the publication of 
a weekly paper called the Kamagar-Samachar, or Labor News, in 
which the needs and demands of the workers should be fully dis- 
cussed. 

The officers of the association consisted of a president, vice presi- 
dent, three secretaries, and a council on which several of the work- 
men served. 

At the time of the formation of the Indian Workmen’s Welfare 
Association the 1911 amendment to the Indian factory law was be- 
ing discussed, and the association sent a statement of its attitude 
toward the pending factory legislation to the Government of India. 
It supported the restriction of the working day for men to 12 hours 
and showed the necessity of compensation for workers in case of 
accidents in the course of employment; it asked for better housing 
conditions and the removal of taverns from the vicinity of the mills, 
and suggested that employers be compelled to furnish facilities for 
the education of the workers’ children. 

The year 1918 saw another revival of the labor movement, the first 
union being formed by Mr. B. P. Wadia, of the Home Rule for India 
League, among the textile workers of three mills in Coolai, Madras. 
Madras now has 27 unions and a central labor board. 

Employers in Madras have refused to recognize the unions on the 
ground that their constitutions are unsatisfactory and that they are 
controlled by outsiders who use the labor movement for political 
purposes. The unions, acknowledging their incapacity to conduct 
their own affairs, contend that they must have educated leaders and 
should therefore be recognized as they are. 

During the latter part of October an injunction was granted 
against Mr. Wadia and other leaders of the labor unions in connec- 


. 
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tion with a strike of the textile workers in the Buckingham mills, op 
the ground that the defendants were inducing workmen to break 
their contracts. The workers demanded the recognition of the union 
and the abandonment of legal proceedings. An agreement was 
reached during the latter part of January. Legal action was with- 
drawn, the union was recognized, and the membership of the union 
was confined to the mill workers. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of employers, the extreme poverty 
and lack of training of the workers, and other conditions militating 
against effective trade-union organization, the unions, which are 
forming along industrial rather than craft lines, are growing in 
number and strength in other cities of India as well as in Madras. 
They include textile workers, tramwaymen, postmen, dockers, 
teachers, barbers, masons, bricklayers, printers, steel workers, tclcg- 
raphers, men in railway workshops, and many other large 1|.! 
groups. Although the number of industrial workers to whom trade- 
unionism applies in the first place is small, when all the other possible 
labor groups are taken into consideration the ultimate field of organ- 
ization for Indian trade-unionism is very large. 

In addition to the unions proper, 450 peasants’ associations have 
been formed, and Indian laborers in the Fiji Islands and West Indies 
have similar organizations. The Hindu workers of America have 
organized themselves into a labor union with the double object of 
mutual help and cooperation as well as of dissemination of informa- 
tion about India. 

The first Indian trade-union congress was held on October 
1920. Representatives of about 40 organizations attended the con- 
gress and perfected a permanent organization consisting of two 
officers, Lala Lajpat Rai, president; Joseph Baptista, vice-president; 
and a standing committee of 60 members, 36 of whom repre 
the workers, with headquarters at Bombay. The unions have as 
yet no funds at their disposal, no well-defined program, no clear-cut 
industrial policy, and the congress naturally partakes of the for- 
mative character of its constituent bodies. It does, nevertheless, 
represent the increasing solidarity of labor, a force to be reckoned 
with to an increasing extent in the future. 


Strikes. 


As suffering among the workers increased strikes became more and 
more general, until during 1920 they can be said to have been oi 
almost daily occurrence. 

A strike of steel workers in the Tata Steel Works at Jamshadpur 
involving 40,000 employees was called the latter part of February 
and lasted a month. Included among the men’s demands were 3 
50 per cent increase in wages, a bonus on output, leave on full p 
in case of accidents at the works, a month’s annual leave with pvy, 
holidays on full pay on important religious festivals, and attention 
of the town council to housing, sanitary, and rent conditions. ‘Iie 
strike was characterized by violence, in which several men were 
killed and a number wounded. Finally, on condition that the men 
return to work a revised wage scale was introduced granting a 2 
per cent increase in wages to those receiving 50 rupees ($16.22, par) 
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or less a month, a 20 per cent increase to workers receiving more 
than 50 rupees. A decision upon other grievances was to be handed 
down in a month. 

On the 5th of May 15,000 railway workers employed by the 
Northwestern Railway were out at Lahore. The ostensible cause of 
the strike was the dismissal of seven workmen for refusing to be 
transferred to another department. Later the recognition of the 
railwaymen’s union was made an issue. Demanding increased wages 
and payment of arrears, 28,000 railway shopmen of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railw:.y at Bombay struck on May 28. The strikers re- 
sumed work on May 31, having received small increases in pay and a 
promised investigation of grievances. Bombay has been an industrial 
storm center. During 1920 strikes occurred among textile workers, 
clerks, longshoremen, postmen, gas workers, and other classes of 
workers, one general strike early in the year involving 200,000 
persons. 

In May 50,000 textile workers struck at Ahmedabad. During the 
summer strikes occurred among the postmen at Allahabad, engineers 
in Serampore, and printers at Simla. Unrest in the Bengal coal 
fields, due partly to unsatisfactory wage rates, and partly, it is 
claimed, to political agitation, occasioned stoppages of work in other 
industries, such as paper mills, potteries, railways, and iron works, 
the strikes in the iron industry alone including 17,000 workers. As 
a result of the miners’ strikes, increased wage rates were granted by 
the Indian Mining Association. 

On July 1, 1920, the director of industries for Bengal began the 
‘ollection of strike statistics for that district. Complete figures ”® 
have been compiled for the months of July-November, inclusive, 
and briefly summarized are as follows: 

During the third quarter of the year (July-September) the number 
of disputes, all of which were strikes that began and ended in the 
quarter, was 19, involving 31,717 workpeople and aggregating 187,941 
working days lost. Of these numbers the disputes of 18,196 jute- 
mill hands aggregated 43,600 working days; of 10,000 tailors, 50,000 
working days; and of 1,526 printers, 91,521 working days. The 
relate large proportion of the last item was due to strikes of com- 
positors in the Government of India press and the Government of 
Bengal press at Calcutta for the abolition of piecework system 
of pay. 

Thirteen of the 19 disputes arose from demands for higher wages, 
the remaining six being noneconomic in origin. In four of the 
strikes the workers won their demands; in nine modified terms were 
conceded; and six resulted in failure for the workpeople. Among 
these last were the two strikes in the Government printing estab- 
lishments. 

The strike epidemic continued during the last quarter of the year 
with increasing violence. In the months of October and November 
there were 48 disputes resulting in stoppages of work. They involved 
92,665 workers and aggregated 468,942 working days. Thirty-five 
of them involving 50,865 persons were settled during the months 
cited; the remaining 13 continued into December. Jute-mill hands 


* Journal of Indian Industries and Labor, February, 1921, v. 1, Part 1, pp. 74-80. 
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comprised 38,500 of these workers and employees of foundry a: 


gineering works, 15,770, strikes among these groups aggrevat; 


189,500 and 114,140 working days lost, respectively. Another st: 
commercial importance was that of 1,100 cargo handlers on Nov: 
1, 1920, at the port of Calcutta, which lasted 11 days and 
seriously threatened to hold up the commerce of the city. 

All of the strikes for this period grew out of demands for | 
wages. Of the 35 settled, 2 resulted in a concession of the w: 
demands, 27 in a concession of modified terms, and 6 in failure | 
strikers. Among the last-named was a strike of the gas wor! 
Yalcutta which deprived the city of light for a week. 

Industries affected by the strikes during this period were jut 
cotton mills, railways, tramways, printing, transport, for 
engineering, and other metal works, navigation, gas and motor y 
docks and jetties, shops, tailoring establishments, and mun 
offices. Though labor organization had not at that time secured 
foothold in the large jute industry, strikes of the hands in th 





ie, 


ps F . : . ‘ - e ‘ 
mills since 1917 have succeeded in effecting four increases in waves 


amounting to a total advance of 60 per cent. A significant feat 


of the disputes of the workers in jute mills was that the deman 


each case originated among the skilled workers in one or more o! | 


five mills forming a group in the vicinity of Calcutta. Conce 
made to the workers in one mill were immediately granted to th 
the other milis (22 in number) and industrial peace thus prese! 

Strikes among Indian workers’ are usually conducted 
industrial lines; all the workers, skilled and unskilled, high 
and low, walk out together. They are generally accompanic 
picketing, and though violence is not commonly resorted to, solid 
is said to have been secured in individual concerns by metho 
intimidation difficult to combat. While many of the strike 
doubt have been called for immaterial reasons, the Indian w 
is notably patient, and in the recent strikes unsatisfactory wo! 
conditions and the inability of the workers to cope with the high 
of living seemi usually to have been the “last straws.” Gen 
speaking, the demands of the workers include increased wages, 
ment of arrears in wages, reduction of hours from 12 to 10 or 8, | 
on full pay in case of accidents at the works, a month’s annua! | 
on full pay, greater facilities for education, attention to housing, ! 
and sanitary conditions. In a number of cases political unrest 
the Caliphate agitation regarding the shrines of the Mohamm 
and the final disposition of Turkey are said to have complicat« 
situation. The most remarkable use of the strike weapon is w! 
known as the movement for passive resistance which will be disc: 
later. 

Strike of the Calcutta Tramway Men in 1921. 


Though there have been a number of smaller labor disputes - 
January 1, 1921, the most important strike of the present year |s 
of the tramway men in Calcutta which assumed additional import 
from the fact that it occurred at the time of the Duke of Connaug 
visit to open the new Government of India. 


On January 25 the conductors and motormen of the Calcu' 
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tramway system presented to the company an unsigned lis! o! 


demands which included: 
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|. An 8-hour instead of a 12-hour day. Overtime pay for work done in excess of 8 
hours. 

2. A fixed monthly salary on a graduated scale with a minimum pay of 30 rupees per 
month. 

\lthough wages at that time ranged from 24 to 28 rupees per month the men rarely 
received a full month’s pay because they were paid by the hour and not by the day 
and, owing to the large number of temporary men employed, could not always get 
work when they reported in the morning. 

8. The taking on of temporary men to cease until all of the regular men had peen 
provided with permanent jobs. 

{. Fair distribution of work by the head starters. 

5, Proper inquiries into cases reported by flying checkers and inspectors. 

6. Allowances in cases of accident. 

7. Provision for casual leave. The men had no leave granted during the year and 
were liable to dismissal if they took it even in most urgent cases. 

8. Men to be allowed to make up shortage of cash within a week without entailing 
suspension. 

9, Abolition of the forfeiture of a conductor’s deposit except in cases where men were 
found guilty of cheating by a competent court of justice. 

10. No employee to be dismissed without an inquiry conducted in his presence, he 
to be represented by a lawyer or other creditable representative. 

ll. Attendance at court under summons as a witness to be counted as attendance on 
duty. 

2. Provision of overcoats for the winter months free of cost. 

de 


1Z 
13. Employment by the company of competent lawyers for purposes of defense. 


The following day practically all the tramway men ceased work, 
and street-car service was almost entirely suspended for four weeks. 
Various attempts to settle the strike having failed, the Calcutta 
corporation on February 18 passed a resolution asking the Government 
to appoint a committee of inquiry or to take such action as it saw fit 
to end the deadlock and to prevent the future recurrence of such 


( 
1 
' 
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deadlocks. The Government communicated immediately with the 
parties to the dispute, with the result that a temporary settlement 
was reached whereby on February 23 the men agreed to return to 
work, the company to announce its decision on the men’s grievances 
within a week. Public sympathy was with the strikers because the 
company had up to this time absolutely refused to appoint a board of 
inquiry asked by the men or even to recognize the fact that the men 
had any grievances. 
’ The temporary settlement also provided that in case the men were 
dissatisfield with the company’s decision the Government would 
constitute an impartial committee to investigate the whole matter. 
The men having expressed dissatisfaction with the company’s decision 
a committee was appointed by the Government on March 8. ‘This 
committee made a report on April 11,in which the following recom- 
mendations were included: 

|. Overtime pay in excess of nine hours. Men to be paid by shifts, one shift en- 
titling a man to a day’s pay. One-half hour granted for rest and food. 

2. No advance in wages recommended. 

3. (a) Permanent men to be increased to number required as calculated on 2 vasis 
of normal traffic. 

6) Class of temporary men to be abolished. 

(c) A reserve force to be maintained, and men of this class who report without 
getting work to receive pay at the rate of one-fourth the daily rate. 

4. Each case of disablement to be brought before the management for special 
consideration. 

5. Three weeks’ leave on half pay after 12 months’ service. 

While the company and the men must still reach agreement on the 
foregoing points, the company did make several very important con- 
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cessions. It promised (1) that every permanent man who answered 


his proper roll call on his proper shift would be given work; (2) {| 


any proven cases of the extraction of bribes on the part of th 


spectors would surely be punished; (3) that every conductor woy 
be given a receipt for the actual cash deposited by him within 


minutes after his bag was handed to the cashier; (4) that pay w 


be granted an employee for time spent in court as a witness; (5) tha; 
employees would be suspended only by the traffic ys tome em | 


his assistant on certain specified serious charges, such as insulb. 
nation, assault or abuse a akaanied or the company’s staff, dan 
to rolling stock, absence without leave for seven days, etc., and 
only after full inquiry conducted in his presence by the traffic su 
intendent and assistant traffic superintendent; (6) that a man w 
be paid for time lost in case a charge was not proved against 


(7) that the management would ask the board of directors to 
overcoats to last three years provided the recipient deposited 


rupees as security. 
At the time of the strike of the Calcutta tramwaymen, a { 


strike was in progress at Madras, 5,500 men were out of the rail) 


work shops at Bombay, and a smaller number at Lucknow. 


general agricultural situation has also caused marked anxic' 
Agrarian riots recently occurred on such a scale in Rai Bareli t 


t 


troops were sent to preserve order. These disturbances are all the 


more serious since owing to conditions already described the tenant 


have undoubted grievances which so far have not been redresse: 


Results of Labor Unrest. 


either increased wages or shortened hours, or both. Since 


Bombay mill strike of January, 1920, the 60-hour week has been 


operation. Measures are being taken to improve housing conditi 
Arbitration boards have been set up in a few industries and h 


done satisfactory work in a just settlement of disputes. Wo 


committees have been established in the Government printing « 
cerns in Bombay, and this example has been followed in the gro 
of factories controlled by the Tata’s and Currimbhoy’s. 

These committees, based upon American aaishe (many of 


engineers and managers in the Tata works are from the Uni 


[N AN effort to meet the situation employers have in many ca 





States), consider all welfare activities, better working conditions 


prevention of accidents, holidays, etc., but are precluded from di 
ing with wages, hours, and similar questions of policy, a settlem 
of which may be made only by the trade unions dealing dire 
with the employers. Owing to the present backward condition 
labor these works committees are considered as an experiment 0: 
the result of which is being watched with a great deal of interest 
other employers. 

A bureau of labor established in the department of industric 
collecting information throughout the country and special |: 


bureaus have been set up by the Bombay and Madras governme 


to deal with local labor matters. One of the most significant res 
of Indian labor unrest has been the apparent initial breaking do 
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of the caste system, the workers finding that they must stand to- 
cether in their unions and their strikes in order to win their demands. 


Indian Labor and the Political Situation. 


THE unrest prevailing among the workers has been augmented by 

the general political agitation which has been sweeping India 
since the armistice. The agitation for ‘‘Swaraj,’’ or home rule, which 
has been actively directed against the British Government in India by 
the extreme nationalists led by Mr. M. K. Gandhi and other leaders, 
has manifested itself in the “satyagraha”’ or passive resistance 
strike and in the more recent movement of “noncooperation,”’ or 
boycott of everything English. 

The passive resistance strike, in which no violence is strongly 
advocated, takes the form of an ancient Indian institution called the 
“hartal” or day of public mourning. On appointed days a general 
strike of the classes and the masses is called in protest against some 
injustice, and business is practically suspended in one or several 
large towns of a Province. Frequently the call extends to the towns 
in several Provinces. 

The passive strike movement, necessary, as the extremists believe, 
to secure political justice and to restore India to the Indians, was 
inaugurated in 1919 in remonstrance to the Rowlatt Act, which pro- 
vided for the expeditious trial of anarchical offenses by a strong 
court consisting of three high court judges, with no right of appeal. 
The act could be brought into operation only in case of established 
revolutionary offenses and, to insure justice in this respect, provided 
for an investigating committee of one judicial officer and one non- 
official Indian to examine all material upon which charges against 
any persons were based. 

At the time of the introduction of this bill a feeling of general 
uneasiness prevailed. Although the Government, in response to 
demands made by the nationalists for greater participation of Indians 
in Indian affairs, had formulated a scheme of reform, the delay in 
adopting it made the educated classes apprehensive regarding the 
future fate of Indian national aspirations and consequently suspicious 
of the Government’s attitude toward actual political reform. The 
Mohammedans with whom patriotism and religion are inseparable, 
were anxious regarding the position of Turkey and also feared the 
Hindu supremacy in India, while the poorer classes, accustomed to 
depending upon the Government for all their needs, felt that their 
economic i wh as a result of continued high prices were some- 
how due to governmental neglect. 

When the bill became a law immediate and emphatic opposition 
developed. Local committees were organized throughout Northern 
India to educate both the masses and the educated classes in the 
principles of passive resistance. As a result ‘‘the general discontent 
of the educated and illiterate classes, combined with the specific 
fears of the Mohammedan community, were all, as it were, brought 
to a focus against the single objective of the Rowlatt Act. To the 
educated class, in general, the act stood as something symbolical; 
the very embodiment of past resentment and future fear; as full 
confirmation of these lively, if baseless apprehensions, that India was 
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to be thwarted in her legitimate aspirations, as proof unquestiona 
that henceforth the sympathetic policy pursued by the adminis 
tion toward the political development of India would be replaced 
a régime of iron oppression. The masses, on the other hand, id: 
fied the act with their own sufferings, reading into it all their d. 
seated disappointment at Government’s failure to perform 
economic miracle in the reduction of prices.’’?° 

The success which the movement has attained is due to Mr. Gan: 
who, combining the qualities of a political with those of a religi 
leader, has unquestioned influence. Moreover, his adherents 
not limited to any particular sect. His social work of various ki: 
his readiness to defend the oppressed as indicated by his year 
labor in behalf of indentured Indians in South Africa as well as 
devotion to the cause of the workers in Bombay and other citie: 
India, his complete selflessness, have caused him to be regard 
‘‘with a reverence for which adoration is scarcely too strong a wor 
Under his leadership this agitation, the religious aspect of w! 
must ever be kept in mind, spread. Wherever he was scheduled 
speak multitudes came to hear him. The Mohammedans, influen: 
by his attitude toward their religious problems due to the y 
forgot, temporarily at least, differences attributable to racial pri 
int religion and joined forces with the Hindus. ‘‘Hartals” w: 
called in many places with varying success. 

The most noted of these public demonstrations occurred in 
Punjab, April 13, 1919, when Government forces fired upon a croy 
of several thousand which had gathered for a day of mourni 
killing 379 persons. This act, since disavowed by the Delhi gov: 
ment, produced a profound impression upon Indian opinion. Ra 
bitterness between the Indians and the English was intensifi 
The gulf widened between the moderates, who, while not condoni 
the affair at Amritsar (Punjab), favored the new reform measures | 
India then under discussion in the British Parliament, and the « 
treme nationalists who stood for absolute home rule. 

The reform bill’ was passed, becoming operative January 1, 19: 
and giving India a chance to work out her own political salvatio 
The scheme concedes, in brief, provincial autonomy to the Indi 
Provinces; Indian control of education, industrial developm 
public health, agriculture, local government, and (except in Assar 

ublic works and excise. The franchise, until recently exercised 
about 33,000 persons, has been extended to over 5,000,000 ma 
over 20 years of age, and this number may be greatly increased 
the Provinces decide, as one of them already has decided, to gi 
the suffrage to women upon the same qualifications as are requir 
of men. The present administration reserves only such author: 
as will enable it to preserve the peace, order, and security of Indi 
should they be threatened, whether ‘‘by malice or by incom; 
tence.”’ | } 

In view of the present obstacles to a purely Indian administratio' 
of the Government owing to race prejudices, creeds, the caste syste! 
and the inexperience of the Indians in Governmental leadership mo« 


10 Great Britain. India Office. Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress and conditivo! 
India during the year 1919. 55th No. London, 1920. P. 31, 
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erates welcomed the reform scheme and have actively cooperated in 
carrying it into effect. The extremists who consider it unsatisfactory, 
disappointing, and unworkable, have found a new battle cry in 
‘‘noncooperation’’; that is, they are now using passive resistance in 
an attempt to retard if not prevent all Government and commercial 
activity throughout India. Seahedod among the demands which the 
noncooperators make upon their adherents are: 

(1) Gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges owned, aided, or 
controlled by Government, and in the place of such schools and colleges the establish 
ment of national schools ani colleges in the various Provinces. (2) The gradual 
boycott of the British courts by lawyers and litigants and the establishment of private 
arbitration courts by them for the settlement of disputes. (3) Refusal on the part 
of the military, clerical, and laboring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service 
in Mesopotamia. (4) Withdrawal by the candidates of their candidature for elec- 
tions to the reformed councils, and refusal on the part of the voters to vote for any 
candidate who may, despite the congress advice, offer himself for election. (5) The 
boycott of foreign goods. 

At the call of their leaders a host of students withdrew from the 
Government schools, but owing to the failure of the noncooperators 
to provide the national schools cited in the demands large numbers 
of them are said to have since returned. According to press reports 
a determined effort was made by the extreme nationalists to wreck 
the elections by persuading candidates not to run for office and voters 
to refrain from voting; but out of a total of 637 constituencies only 
six elections failed through lack of candidates. 

While the questions of wages and hours and other conditions 
affecting workers do not enter directly into the demands of the 
leaders of the movement for noncooperation, an economic and indus- 
trial phase of the situation does appear in the strikes and the boycott 
of English goods. Upon the announcement of a hartal, thousands 
of workers, among whom Mr. Gandhi’s influence is especially strong, 
leave the mills, factories, and workshops for the day, eo are closed, 
and tramways and taxicabs cease to run. These stoppages of work 
naturally result in a great loss of wages to people who can ill afford 
to lose them; and in addition crowds of literate people, largely 
underpaid workers h:ving distinct grievances of their own and little 
conception of the real significance of the occasion, gather in the 
streets with nothing todo. Though violence is strongly urged against, 
from one cause and another these peaceful assemblages have fre- 
quently become disorderly mobs, the plausible idealism of the leaders 
being translated into direct action by the masses which follow them. 
In many towns, especially in the early part of the movement following 
the Punjab hartal, railway lines and telegraph offices were attacked, 
transportation crippled, banks burned, public buildings ruined, shops 
looted, and other sources of employment cut off. 

In the present movement to ees English goods Mr. Gandhi is 
touring India, urging the people to return to the spinning wheel and 
the hand loom in order to make their own cloth. Just what effect 
this boycott, if it could be successfully carried out, would have upon 
the large industries of the country, and just how 319,000,000 people 
can be governed, clothed, and fed by this method are not quite appar- 
ent. In fact available sources do not indicate that Mr. Gandhi's 
future plan for India includes anything more than a simple return 
to the cottage industries and community government. This does not 
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appear to be true of some of the other leaders who are already e1 
deavoring to create a political structure from community organizatio: 
up. No clash has, however, come yet. 

The charge is openly made by some of the press that the leaders 
many of the new trade-unions, especially among the railway and tel. 
graph employees, are extreme nationalists and are using the indu: 
trial crises which arise for political purposes. For instance, th 
Englishman (Calcutta) of February 3, 1921, expressing its firm beli 
that, the men’s grievances being admitted, the tramway strike wa 
timed to prevent the country people from coming into Calcutta o: 
the day of the opening of the new government and thus to create t! 
impression that the majority of Indians were opposed to the nev 
reforms, adds that “the strike in India is becoming now not an eco 
nomic but a political weapon used by hidden agitators for the un- 
worthy ends of noncooperation.’’ In the same periodical (Mar. 
1921, p. 1) Mr. Gandhi opposes the strike as a political weapon. IH 
does not deny that strikes can serve political ends, but he says the 
do not fall within his scheme for todie. “It does not require,” he 
writes, “‘much effort of the intellect to perceive that it is a most dan 
gerous thing to make political use of labor until laborers understand 
the political condition of the country and are prepared to work for 
the common good.” 

While Mr. Gandhi’s motives are not questioned, many in a position 
to know believe that his attitude in this respect is again not that o! 
the leaders associated with him. Lala Lajpat Rai, president of the 
Indian Trade Union Congress, addressing a largely attended meeting 
of workmen on April 8, advised them to join the noncooperative 
congress, as it was trying to obtain Swaraj (home rule). With self 
government the workmen’s rights would be protected. They could 
not, he said, expect any help from any foreign government which 
helped only capitalists." 

Some of the leaders, however, feel that such an alliance would b 
futile for redressing immediate economic injustices. In arecent stat 
ment to the press, Mr. Wadia, who is and has been working consist 
ently and earnestly for the gradual political enfranchisement of th 
rc Hg especially industrial workers having fixed wages, says that 
in his opinion the labor movement in India is suffering from two 
things: (1) A lack of local workers, and (2) ignorance on the part 
of the leaders concerning the theories and facts upon which labor 
institutions are based. ‘Often,’ he continues, “it is not realized 
that we will not be able to solve the labor problems of our countr) 
by haranguing the workers on home rule and noncooperation. Apart 
from the waste of time entailed in this we injure the laborer by divert- 
ing his energy and attention—and he has little of either to spare 
to political issues which touch him but secondarily.”’ 

ut whatever may be the real relation of the labor and political 
movements, the strikes in India to-day are quite different from those 
in days gone by. The solidarity of the Indian workers is a peculiar 
sign of the times, their organizing power and the tenacity with which 
they pursue their aims are of recent origin—a force, as suggested 
before, to be reckoned with by the new government. Furthermore, 





4 Indian Daily News, Apr. 9, 1921, p. 1. 
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through the rapid development of industry and the absence of unem- 
jloyment in the more skilled trades, labor is placed in a position to 
improve both its own condition and the development of industry. 


Labor Unrest in Japan.’ 


By Anice L. Wuirney. 


brought to the fore many of the problems which had been 

more or less dormant during the period of industrial and 
political reconstruction known as the “Meiji Restoration.’ In the 
reign Of the Emperor Meiji (1867 to 1912) the changes which took 
place were more political than social and the political transforma- 
tion had a much more far reaching effect than did the inauguration 
of a factory system somewhat approaching that of western nations. 
The political revolution involved the overthrow of the power of the 
Tokugawa “shogunate’’ under which for three centuries the people 
had been in the grasp of a feudal system which had enmeshed them in 
a network of unbelievably intricate and intolerable laws and customs 
and in which the Emperor enshrined in the holy city and worshipped 
by all, was practically powerless. While this change included 
cranting a constitution to the country, it was not the complete revo- 
lution that many suppose it to be, since in place of the feudal system 
a bureaucracy was set up which retained the power and spirit of the 
“shogunate’’ and denied all representative government to the people. 
The limited extent of constitutionalism is seen in the fact that out of 
a population of 60,000,000 the electorate numbers only about 3,- 
000,000, although a law was passed by the 1919 Diet, effective in the 
1921 elections, which reduced the tax-carrying eligibility to vote from 
10 yen to 3 yen ($4.99 to $1.50, par). While the political change 
was, therefore, more one of form than of reality, it inaugurated an 
era in which the country was opened up to the influence of western 
theories and ideas. 


Ts sudden expansion of Japanese industry during the war 


Genera! Industrial Conditions. 


plas in spite of its small size has always been an agricultural 
country, and a large proportion of the industrial workers are 
still engaged part of the time in agricultural pursuits, comparatively 
few being engaged in industrial occupations all their lives or con- 
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tinuously for any length of time. Woman and child workers f 
large part of Japanese factory labor, particularly in the textile 
tries, which rank first in point of number employed. 

The majority of the operatives in spinning mills are girls b 
the ages of 16 and 22 ies work for short periods, usually fro 
to three years. The mills collect the girls from country dis 
paying the railroad fare and sometimes a small advance 
parents, and the girls usually work only long enough to obt 
outfit of clothes and then return home to be married. As ar 
the constantly changing labor supply the standard of effici 
very low, and it is said that it takes two girls in Japan to do th 
of one in England and they cause greater waste and do a poorer 
of work. A study made by the Department of Agriculture and | 
merce, at the end of 1917, into the condition of workers in fa 
employing five or more operatives showed that about 58 per « 
the workers were women and girls and about 82 per cent of ch 
under 15 years of age were girls, while about 10 per cent of the 
number of employees were children under 15 years of age. | 
mines in one district 40 per cent of the labor is said to be fema!| 

Something ef the conditions under which factory operatives 
may be seen from the results of an inquiry by the same depart: 
in 1919, into the living conditions of workers in 534 spinning, we: 
and dyeing factories. Most of the women are housed in f 
boarding houses, and the study showed that 43 per cent of th 
panies fed these workers chiefly on boiled rice. In the othe 
tories the rice is mixed with the cheaper barley, millet, or 
potato in the proportion of from 20 to 50 per cent. Other food 
as vegetables, meat, or fish are on the average served not oftene: 
eight times a month, and two factories were found in which | 
or meat was provided. While the workshops have improved 
what from the hygienic standpoint, the dormitory conditio: 
very bad except in a few large factories. Small factories do 
provide special dormitories, and the workers have to live and 
in a part of the factory buildings or in attics with no sanitary c 
iences and greatly overcrowded. Considerably over half of th 
tories had no sick rooms and only eight had physicians in attend 

Hours of work are very long, 12 and 13 hours being the usual 
ber worked in most industries, while in cotton mills where ma 
are run continuously it is not unusual when business is good to r 
18 hours’ work. In such cases monthly holidays are reduced | 
or are entirely withheld. The filatures in the leading silk cen! 
the country usually require from 14 to 16 hours’ work. The ho 
xovernment factories, however, are considerably better, sin 
average is about 10, and they seldom exceed 12. 

The cost of living in Japan was estimated in November, 19: 
have increased 176 per cent over the cost for the same period in 
while on December | there had been a drop to 169 per cent, due m 
to reduced prices of sugar and clothing. Wages did not rise 11 
such degree as living costs, and in general are exceedingly |v 
compared with western standards. ‘The wages for adult male \ 
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ers in Kobe in July, 1920, ranged from 1.59 yen ($0.79, par) per | 


for cotton spinning operatives to 3.50 yen ($1.74, par) for pau 
Seamen were getting 25 or 26 yen ($12.46 or $12.96, par) a m 
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plus an extra allowance of 200 per cent, making 75 yen ($37.39, par) 
, month, and woman cotton operatives earned from 40 to 60 yen 
($19.94 to $29.91, par) a month. Primary teachers received as little 
as 40 yen ($19. 94, par) a month, and there was a very general exodus 
from the ranks of teachers and the lower class of Governme nt em- 
jloyees for work which would pay them better wages 

Unemployment, which began to be serious in the early summer, 
had extended in the autumn so that mines were closed and textile 
and other factories had reduced their output. There were wholesale 
dismissals of railway workers, and out of 320,000 registered seamen 
in 1919 only 62,000 were actually working in the fall of 1920. Several 
companies replaced their Japanese seamen with Koreans and Chinese, 
whose wages were considerably lower 

Labor sentiment in Japan has ni aturally been affected by the sur- 
vival of the traditions of feudalism, and the feudal teaching that the 
laborer has no interest in politics and can not understand its work- 
ings was carried over into the Meiji period and fostered by the bureau- 
crats in control during that time. The feeling of subordination of 
feudal days has therefore had great effect in gee g¢ the develop- 
ment of class consciousness among the workers of Japan, and par- 
tie ularly among the women, who form such a large proportion of the 
factory workers of the country. In addition to the feeling of class 
inferiority is added the inferior position which women occupy in the 
home and which has made it doubly hard for them to throw off the 
attitude of submission acquired through so many centuries. 

Craft guilds flourished under feud: lism, and it is this psychology 

f the feudal craftsman which the worker of this generation has in- 
hacia In feudal times trades were passed from father to eldest 
son. A master craftsman (oyabun) was obliged to teach his craft 
and bequeath his business to his son, or if he had no son he was re- 
quired to adopt one. After the apprentice (the son of the oyabun) 
had learned something of his trade he started out as a journeyman 
or kobun. The journeyman was furnished work, food, and shelter 
by any oyabun to whom he applied, and if the journeyman wished 
to move he was given money for his traveling expenses. For this 
rotection he was expected to give absolute obedience, and when 
hott industry began to deve lop into factory industry about half a 
century ago the workers had it impressed upon them that the old 
relations of oyabun and kobun were the same, and the workers owed 
obedience to ‘employers as in former days, in return for which they 
would receive protection. The effects of this teaching have made the 
workers slow in realizing the new conditions and in combining to 
change them 

There are primitiv e guilds, consisting of unskilled workers groupe “d 
under “‘oyakata,’’ or bosses, who act as a medium between e mployers 
seeking labor and workers seeking employment. These groups be- 
come quite owerful, but there is a tendency for the irresponsible, 
reckless, and lawless to join the group, since the bosses are jealous 
of encroachments on their territory, and as the limits are ill-defined, 
fierce quarrels take place in which all those in the gi ang are expec ted 
to take a part. As a result the more peaceful class of workers prefer 
not to join such a group. Also employers are subjected to a kind of 
blackmail, for if one wishes to bring in outside labor he is obliged to 
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pay the local boss or bosses for the privilege of doing so. Both) the 
employer and the steady workmen are interested, therefore, in doing 
away with these organizations, and public and private employ: 
agencies are tending to take their places. As there is no attem; 
democratic government in these groups, there is practically no c!} 
that such organization would better conditions or further the . 

of labor generally. 


Development of Trade-Union Movement. 


HE Japanese labor movement may be said to have started in 
following the war with China, when the industries were 
flourishing condition, owing to the war indemnity taken from 
country. The ironworkers’ union, formed in Tokyo in that yea: 
first union to be organized in Japan, started with more than a 
sand members, and a union of railroad engineers and firemen, o: 
ized the following year, conducted a strike in which the company 
compelled to recognize the union and establish the closed ; 
A labor paper called the Labor World was published almost fron 
outset of the movement for organization. 

Trade-union growth was fairly rapid in the next few years, alth: 
governmental opposition began to be felt at an early period. In | 
a bill was passed called the public peace police law, in which a: 
17 is as follows: 

No violence shall be inflicted upon others, nor threat of violence made 
others, nor the character of others defamed in public with the following enum: 
objects in view, and no inducement or instigation shall be offered to others wi 
objects in view expressed in clause 2: 

1. To make others join or prevent others joining associations formed for the p 
of cooperation in regard to conditions and rewards oflabor. 

2. To make employers discharge employees or refuse applications for emplo: 
or to make employees neglect their duties or refuse applications for employm. 
order to effect a lockout or strike. 

3. To compel by force others to agree in regard to conditions of labor or rewar 
labor, or to inflict violence upon others, or make threat of violence against ot! 
compel them by force to agree in regard to conditions of rent of land for agric 
purposes. 

This act has had a repressive effect, labor leaders contend, 
organization, as it has been easy to construe any attempt at combi: 
movement by laborers as a violation of the law. 

The Japan-Russia war (1904-5) gave an added impetus to 
labor movement through the development of industry, but 
economic slump which came after the war put labor at a d 
vantage, so that it was not until 1912 that any large strike or |: 
movement occurred. At that time, however, the street-car wo! 
of Tokyo went on strike and so completely paralyzed the sy 
that the strike was won in a few days. 

In 1912, shortly after this strike, the Laborers’ Friendly So: 
(Yuai-kai) wasformed. This organization was founded by Mr. B 
Suzuki, a law graduate of the Tokyo University and a trade-unio! 
of moderate tendencies who wished to build up a federatio: 
trade-unions. The movement was supported by Baron Shibu 
and others of the upper classes and thus at the outset came to ! 
a character not strictly that of a labor organization. The ob; 
of the society are the organization of labor, amelioration of work!) 
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conditions by the education and assistance, monetary and other- 
wise, Of the workers, and mediation in labor disputes. It was 
assumed that the patronage and support of these persons of the 
upper classes, which was no doubt influenced to a certain extent 
by the philanthropic desire to better the position of the workers, 
was strongly prompted by the feeling that since a labor movement 
was bound to develop it was better to guide it along moderate 
lines than to ailow it to become a movement imbued with radical 
ideas. In spite of the fact, therefore, that the society has been 
aflected by influences not of a purely labor character, it has grown 
with the growth of labor consciousness and has, since 1918, more 
and more identified itself with the strictly labor side of the question. 

During 1919 unions of all kinds came into existence, me it was 
estimated that by the end of that year there were nearly 150 trade- 
unions with a membership of between 80,000 and 100,000. In 1919 
the Tokyo Yuai-kai united with a number of other unions to form a 
federation of trade-unions, and the unions of the factory district of 
western Japan, of which Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto are the chief 
centers, met in Osaka in March, 1919, to form the Western Federa- 
tion of Trade-Unions. Somewhat later in the year another labor 
federation (Rodo Domei-kai) was formed in Tokyo, advocating the 
principle of direct action. 

The Yuai-kai was reorganized in 1920 on the basis of industrial 
departments—transport, textile, mining, etc.—and its name changed 
to General Federation of Labor of Japan (Dai Nihon Rodo Sodomet 
Yuai-kai). The control of the organization instead of being in the 
hands of one person as formerly was placed in the hands of a board 
of directors with Mr. Suzuki, the founder of the society, as president. 
The aims of the federation are entirely trade-union, that is, shorter 
hours, better working conditions, etc., and do not include socialistic 
aims such as nationalization or socialization of industries. 

While woman workers occupy suc h a large place in factory life— 
about 825, nee out of a total of 1,676,860 workers in factories em- 
ploying over 15 persons according to the 1918 census—it was not 
until-the spring of 1919 that they became active in the work of labor 
organization. At that time the first labor union in which woman 
workers were pre dominant was formed in Tokyo among the spinners. 
This spinners’ union soon reached about 2,000 members, mostly 
women and girls, and a few hundred other woman workers were 
scattered about through the Yuai-Kai and other labor organizations. 
The most important of these other unions are the printers’ union 
and the typists’ union of Tokyo. One of the branches of the Yuai- 
Kai showing the most activity has been the seamen’s union, which 
numbered about 15,000 members. There were a number of smaller 
unions outside, and consolidation of all these seamen’s organiza- 
tions which was taking place last winter was expected to bring 
30,000 members under one general seamen’s union. 

The growing importance of labor questions is shown in the or- 
ganization of the Labor-Capital Harmonization Society (Roshi 
Kyocho-kai) for the purpose of establishing and mi uintaining friendly 
relations between workers and employers. Snormous contribu- 
tions were made by various firms and many of the influential pro- 
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gressives who were active in the formation of the Yuai-kai in 
notably Baron Shibusawa, became promoters of the new society 

A report made by R. Soeda of the Kyocho-kai, in January, 192) 
states that it is estimated that there are now more than 300 t: 
unions in the country, nearly all of them being organized d 
1919. The weaknesses of the trade-unions, he states, lie in 
poor financial status; the lack of a definite program, caus 
extreme mobility of labor which is constantly passing from fa: 
to factory and from one occupation to another: the lack of 
darity, which shows in the eile remuneration of trade-union of! 
and the constant dissolution of trade-unions when the leading » 
bers of a union are dismissed from a factory following a labo: 

ute; lack of confidence in trade-union leaders, and the hered 
attitude of loyalty and devotion among the laboring classes to 
those who employ them. . 


The Socialist Movement. 


OCIALISM has been closely identified with the labor movem 
The leader of the socialistic movement is Dr. Sen Katay 

who may be said to have introduced socialistic opinions into 
country in 1898. There had been some attempts to spread 
theories previous to that time and some socialist literature had | 
translated into Japanese, but these earlier attempts had died 
The movement spread rapidly, chiefly among the “intellectua! 
and after a few years of development a political party called 
Social Democratic Party was formed on the same platform 
principles as those in ph countries. This party was immedia' 
suppressed, but in spite of that its formation ae had a conside: 
propaganda effect. In 1906, owing to a change in the ministry 
new socialist party was formed which lasted for about a year, | 
at the first convention of the party the tone of the speeches a1 
radical resolution adopted showed that the program of the p 
was such a revolutionary one that it was immediately suppre: 
by the Government. In 1908 the red flag riots which took pi: 
in Tokyo at a meeting of Marxians and direct actionists, where | 
red flag was displayed and revolutionary songs sung, resulted in 
arrest and imprisonment of both anarchist and socialist leaders. 
From that time a small group of anarchists decided upon measur 
sufficiently desperate to be recorded as their protest against w! 
they regarded as intolerable tyranny. As a result, in 191! 
ndléve were arrested charged with being anarchists, 12 of w! 
were executed and the rest sentenced to life imprisonment. A 
the termination of the anarchist trials the revolutionary movem 
was to all appearances dead, but gradually with the lifting of G 
ernment surveillance the movement began to revive, although 
different schools of thought began to be differentiated instead 
trying to continue a unity which had proved impossible. 

Radical ideas were also developed through contact with re\ 
tionary groups in foreign countries and the first Russian revolu 
in March, 1917, and the one in November had a marked influence : 
the Japanese socialist movement. In 1918 the opportunists gai 
control of the Tokyo organization and started the State socia 
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movement, so that many of the younger members gradually left the 
party. Interest in socialism and demand for socialistic literature 
increased through 1919, and although the police did not relax their 
vigilance attempts to hold meetings ‘became more and more fre quent. 
Th e movement for universal suffrage, which had been first sponsored 
by the socialists, became a powerful movement of its own, leaving 
the socialists even more free to preach the doctrine of the dic ‘tator- 
ship of the proletariat, with the consequent drawing together of 
labor and socialist forces. 

Anarchist doctrines, which had been spread considerably, chiefly 
by underground methods, received wide publicity in 1920 through 
the trial and imprisonment of a member of the faculty of the Tokyo 
Imperial University and the editor of the college journal because o! 
the publication of an article by Prof. Morito on the social and political 
views of Kropotkin, in which the author was considered to deal too 
sympathetically with his subject. The effect of the trial was to 
create an interest in anarchist ideas, which spread through all classes 
of the population. 

In December, 1920, the social-democratic, syndicalist, and an- 
archist elements of this movement combined to form the Japan 
Socialist League. Delegates from all parts of the country met in 
Tokyo and, although the police prevented any protracted meeting 
and many of the members were arrested, the league was finally 
launched. The present membership of the league is about 2,000, 
although there are many times this number of persons who believe 
in and sympathize with the theories of the association, but who 
because of the repressive measures of the authorities fear to ally 
themselves with a radical socialist organization. 


Manifestations of Labor Unrest. 


NY account of present manifestations of social unrest in Japan 
must begin with the rice riots of 1918, since this was the first 
popular uprising in which the laboring classes realized to some 
extent the power of mass action. The primary cause of the riots, 
which started among some fishermen’s wives in a small town, was 
the enormously incre sased price of necessaries of life, principally rice, 
although the extravagance of the well-to-do and the various ine- 
qualities of existence were underlying causes. The shops of rice 
dealers were raided everywhere and either destroyed or the dealers 
were forced to sell at reasonable prices. The riots spread over the 
country rapidly, to all the large cities and the principal industrial 
districts. In many places serious fighting between the police and 
the rioters took place and many stores and business places were 
burned. Troops were called out in more than 20 places, and after 
the riots and the general strike wave subsided the number of killed 
was found to be in the hundreds, while thousands had _ been injured. 
Arrests were on the wholesale order, there being 7,000 prosecutions, 
and the rioters were severely dealt with, some being sentenced to 
life imprisonment and severe sentences being imposed upon indi- 
viduals whose only crime was buying rice at the forcibly reduced 
prices. Some steps, generally unsuccessful, were taken by the Goy- 
ernment to reduce the price of rice, and collections were taken in 
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many places to supply cheap food to the poor. The ministry 
Count Terauchi, which had not been answerable to any of the poli: 
parties, fell in September as a result of the riots and Mr. Hara, 
chief of the Seiyu-kai party, was made premier, the first comm: 
to be elevated to this post. 

Although among the people generally there was little interes: 
politics, it was clear that a cabinet had fallen because of the pop 
uprising, and this fact and the reduction of the amount of prop. 
tax, which carried with it the right to vote and which had resu 
in practically doubling the number possessing the franchise, y 
regarded as evidences of the growing power of the working cla: 
The tendency to reject middle or upper class leadership, which 
been growing since the 1918 riots, was increased by a strike am 
the printers in Tokyo in the summer of 1919 in which there 
every prospect of success for the strikers until the movement 
disorganized by a politician who had had himself made president 
the printers’ organization. The outcome of this strike had « 
siderable influence in determining the workers generally to ret 
control of the labor movement themselves. 

The question of the selection of delegates to the Internatio: 
Labor Conference at Washington arose at this time and was anot! 
factor in cementing the solidarity of the labor forces. The wor! 
demanded a labor delegate who should really represent them, wv 
the Government was apparently not desirous of sending a di: 
representative of the workers. A conference of delegates was 
nllooten’ by the governors of the different Provinces to elect re} 
sentatives to meet at a general conference for the purpose of selec: 
the labor representative. After a stormy session of three day: 
resolution to elect a real labor delegate was defeated and three ca: 
dates were finally selected to be offered the postinturn. The first 
second, a journalist and a professor, declined, but the third, Mr. M 
moto, a director of a large steamship company, accepted. Meet 
of protest were held throughout the country, mock funerals for 
labor delegate were held in Tokyo and Yokohama, and threats | 
against his life so that the authorities smuggled him on b 
the steamship bringing him to this country His course at 
labor conference, however, was such as to commend him to 
workers, since he argued for the eight-hour day and against spe 
exemption for Japanese industries. The feeling among the won 
trade-unionists was very bitter, also, since they had been comp! 
ignored in the choice of a woman adviser to the Japanese delega' 
and a niece of Baron Shibusawa, Mrs. Tanaka, had been appoi 
to this post, although she knew nothing of factory conditions. 
at once made a tour of the country to find out something o! 
working conditions of girls and women, and at the labor confer 
she took a stand with Mr. Masumoto in favor of labor legisla 
which should be for the betterment of existing conditions. 

At the time there was so much agitation over the choosing 0! 
labor delegates that 15,000 workers in a Kobe shipyard conduc! 
strike inside the factory, in which the entire force reported for w 
each day and remained the full 10 hvars although no work was do 
At the end of a week the company announced that the eight-! 
day would be granted together with increased wages. Many ot 
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companies, principally shipyards and iron works, immediately insti- 
tuted the eight-hour day, so that in a short time over 100,000 workers 
had gained this concession, frequently with actual wage increases, 
and many thousand others had been given the nine-hour day. 

Strikes continued to be frequent throughout 1919 and reduction 
of output and sabotage (taigyo) were practiced with increasing 
frequency, partly because the workers had found what a powerful 
weapon it is and partly because of the severe penalties inflicted on 
the strike leaders, which made them hesitate to go out on actual 
strike. 

The early part of 1920 saw a change in the situation, for the period 
of prosperity due to the war had begun to decline, and with increas- 
ing unemployment strikes naturally became less frequent. Em- 
ployers seized this opportunity in reducing forces to let the labor 
leaders go first, and there were many defections from the ranks of 
the labor unions, while the loss of the less militant members of the 
unions tended to strengthen the radical elements in the labor organi- 
zations. The women’s section of the Yuai-kai lost a large part of 
its membership through a strike in a textile mill in Tokyo in July, 
1920, which was started because of the dismissal of several men who 
were active in union affairs. The strike, which lasted over two 
weeks, resulted in the majority returning to work, the dismissal of 
the ringleaders in the site and a big drop in the membership of 
the women’s organization. 

A “go-slow”’ strike of tramway men in Tokyo took place in the 


spring of 1920. The car crews adopted different tactics, some carrying 
passengers far past the a where’ they wished to get off, while 


others ran their cars so slowly and made so many stops that it took 
hours to go a few miles. In addition, cars were constantly breaking 
down and being sent to the shops for repairs. The strikers were 
successful in gaining the 10-hour day and increased wages, but 
the agitation soon broke out again and many of the men were dis- 
missed and some of the strike leaders were arrested. The press was 
divided in its sentiments. Most of the newspapers were hostile to 
the men, but a few attacked the inefficiency of the management and 
the repressive attitude of the Government. 

During the first half of 1920 there were 182 strikes reported, in- 
volving 25,000 workers. One hundred and twenty of the strikes 
were for higher wages and 27 were protests against wage reductions, 
while demands for better working conditions and for dismissal of 
unpopular foremen figured in a number of the others. From the 
beginning of the summer, however, the strike movement declined 
so that 1t became negligible as an index of popular dissatisfaction 
and unrest. 


Demands and Gains of Labor. 


A FACTORY law was passed in 1911 but was not put into effect 

until September, 1916. The law applies to factories which 
employ regularly not less than 15 persons or to those engaged in 
dangerous or unhygienic work, although many factories employing: 
more than 15 persons are exempted from the provisions of the law. 
The normal working hours are fixed at 12, but exemptions are made 
in regard to factories employing only male operatives, and factories 
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manufacturing silk goods were allowed to have a 14-hour day for 

riod of 15 years. Compensation for accidents was also provided 

orinthelaw. The age hmit is fixed at 12 years, or 10 years in “‘light 

and simple” oceupations. As a result of the Washington conference 
a bill was introduced to reduce the hours of labor for women to i( 
hours a day and to prohibit the employment of girls under 14 years 
of age. The bill, however, did not pass. Several measures were 
also introduced to ginny the organization and membership of trade- 
unions. One which was fairly: liberal aimed at preventing discrimi- 
nation on the part of employers between union and nonunion work- 
men and also at preventing unions from being dissolved merely on 
the ground of a breach of rules. The other Tess liberal bill placed 
many restrictions on the membership and activities of the unions. 
The slowing down of the labor movement as the result of the unem- 
ployment. crisis caused the abandonment, temporarily at least, of 
these legislative plans, and while little was accomplished even ihe 
consideration of such measures must be considered as a ste 
ward in a country where practically no protective labor legiata: 0 
has been enacted. Universal suffrage was a part of the platform of 
the labor unions during 1918 and 1919 but the movement lost grou 
im 1920 as the tendency toward direct action rather than towa 
legislative reform grew stronger. 

There have been some attempts at inauguration of shop-commiittce 
systems, chiefly among Government works such as arsenals and navy 

rards, but these attempts are still in the experimental stage. Little 

as been done toward improving the sanitation of workplaces r 
caring for the health of employees. 

A Department of Social Wel are, corresponding to the Department 
of Labor in western countries, was established in the Ministry of | 
Interior m the summer of 1920. 

A Japanese official, formerly director of the Bureau of Comm: 
and Industry of the Japanese Government, has outlined the most 

ressing reforms which need to be instituted for the benefit of Japanes 
aC et as follows: 

1. The protection of workers should not be confined to the particular factories p: 
vided for in the Japanese factory act, but should be extended toall factories. Fur! 
due protection should be assured for all the workers employed outside factories 

2. The present conditions under which workers are employed should be impro\ 
and their properly constituted trade-unions should be accorded public recogni! 
with a view to stimulating a healthy development of their aspirations. 

3. Existing working hours should be curtailed. 

4. Definite methods of paying wages should be established. 

5. Sunday rest should be enforced. 

6. Child labor should be abolished. 

7. A compulsory system of insurance for the benefit of workers should be es' 


lished. 

8. Industrial councils for the solution of industrial difficulties should be est 
lished. 

9. Generally speaking, not only the material but also the moral conditions of in 
trial life should be improved and raised to a higher plane. 
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Conclusion. 


ALTHOUGH Japanese labor has seemed to be on the verge of 

becoming a real force in the life of the country, it is easy to 
overestimate the power and scope of the labor movement. The 
poverty of the workers makes it impossible for them to accumulate 
large strike funds, which are so necessary for the successful carrying 
out of large-scale strike movements, and the hostile attitude of officials 
generally has undoubtedly kept many of the rank and file workers 
out of the movement who would otherwise have been inclined to join 
it. Only one union, the seamen’s union, has so far succeeded in 
establishing a regular contract with employers, and that is the case 
with only one shipping concern. The strength which the unions 
attained during 1919 was largely fictitious, as the economic conditions 
which brought it about were so exceptional. Employers were anx- 
ious to make profits while the opportunity lasted, and every day a 
strike continued meant to them a loss which they might not be able 
to retrieve later, so that they were inclined to accede to almost any 
demand of their employees. The economic crisis, bringing with it 
unemployment for a large number of workers, showed the workers, 
however, that their temporary power was gone and resulted in large 
defections from the ranks of the labor unions. Labor unions can 
hope for nothing from participation in politics, even with a more 
representative government than they possess, since they lack leaders 
trained in the intricacy of politics and also because the expense of 
maintaming an effective political party is greater than they could 
expect to stand for many years. For these reasons labor is likely to 
turn to industrial weapons and develop along radical lines, since there 
is a tendency toward adopting extreme socialist or syndicalist ideas. 
There is danger, too, that the repressive policy of the Government 
may direct and strengthen the ideas of labor leaders toward the 
more radical schools of thought. The policy of the Government 
toward the ‘‘control of ideas’”’ was expressed by the Premier, Mr. 
Hara, in the House of Peers, on January 27, in the following words, 
quoted from the Japan Chronicle: 

It is neither possible nor proper for the Government to interfere with the freedom 
of individuals in all particulars. A certain liberty of speech, publication, and action 
must be permitted. The Government, however, feels constrained to exercise strict 
control over those ideas which are calculated to work havoc with the guiding prin- 
ciples of the national polity, and with the public peace and order. The Government’s 
policy of control over socialists is formulated along these lines. As regards the pre- 
vention of the spread of undesirable ideas, the authorities are taking every possible 
measure. As they are cognizant of the futility of all efforts to attain this end by a 
temporary expedient, they are giving their earnest attention to the question of insuring 
the security of living for the masses of the people as an antidote against the aggravation 
of popular ideas. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers throuch 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.! 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1920, AND 
15, 1921. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers 
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44. 43. 
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1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry : 
from each of 51 cities. Gas has heretofore been published in the June issue, but appears this year!!! (he 
July issue. Dry goods appears regularly in the April, July, October, and December issues of the MONTHL 
LaBor REVIEW. 

2 See note 2, p. 65. 
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Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on May 15, 
1920, and on April 15 and May 15, 1921, as well as the percentage 
changes in the month and in the year. For example, the price of 
butter on May 15, 1920, was 71.6 cents; on April 15, 1921, 55.6 cents; 
and on May 15, 1921, 42.5 cents. These figures show a decrease of 
41 per cent in the year and 24 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food,? combined, showed a decrease 
of 33 per cent in May, 1921, as compared with May, 1920, and a 
decrease of 4.8 per cent in May, 1921, as compared with April, 1921. 
TABLE 2-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH MAY 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole num bers.] 


Per cent of increase (-+ wr de- 
crease ) May 15 of each 
specified year compared with 
May 15, 1913. 
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2 The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice 
coffee, tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tabies 1 and 2 have been included in the weight 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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Sirloin 
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| age 
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price. | 
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steak. 


| Round steak. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of spe: 
fied food articles.on May 15 of each year, 1913 and 1914, and for ea 
year from 1917 to 1921, 






ether with the percentage changes i in M: 


BY YEARS, 


Aver- | Aver- 
| Amt.| age | Amt.| age 
| for $1. | | retail | for $1. | retail 

| price. price. 





of each of these specifiec years compared with May, 
example, the price of butter in May, 
1914, 32.7 cents; in May, 1917, 46.7 cents; in May, 
in May, 1919, 67.9 cents; in May, 
As compared with the average price in May, 
figures show the following percentage changes: Nine per cent decrea 
in 1914; 30 per cent increase in 1917; 
89 per cent increase in 1919; 99 per cent imerease in 1920; and 18 p 
cent increase in 1921. 

Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 
as well as the changes 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 


1920, 7 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF 


PURCHASABLE FOR $1, 1913 TO 1920, 


Rib roast. 


Amit. 


for $1. 





19.13, 


1918. F 
was 35.9 cents: m May 
1918, 51.0. cent 
1.6 cents; and in May, 192 
1913, the 


42 per cent increase in 19! 


22 ar tic] if 


in the amounts of these articles th 
to 1920, and in May, 1 


92 





AMOT 


FOOD AND 
AND FOR MAY, 1921. 


Plate beef. Pork che 


Chuck reast. 


Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age | Amt.; age | Amt.| age | An 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for s 
price. price. | price. 
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| Per | Lbs. | Per l.| Lbs. | Perlb.) Lbs. | Perlb., Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lb 
$0.254| 3.9 '$0.223| 4.5 /$0. 198 5.1 $0.160 | 6.3 ($0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 
| .20/ 39| .296| 42] .204| 49/| .167| 6.0/ .126| 7.9} .220 
| . 257 3.9| .20}; 43)| .21 5.0) .161 6.2{| .121 8.3} .208 
| .273 3.7 | .245 41/ .22 47) .171 5.8) .128 7.8} .227 | 
| .316} 32] “200 | 3.4 .249 4,0) .200); 48) .157| 6.4] .319 
| . 380 2.6; .360; 27) .wWT! 33] .266 3.8 | .206 4.9) .390 
| .417 2.4) .389/ 26) .325 3.1 270 3.7 | .202| 5.0} .423 
| .4a7| 23) .306| 2S! .332) 3.0} .22] 328] .188] 5.5] 1403 
| .408 | 2.5] .356) 28) .302 3.3 | .220; 45) .150|) 6.7] .3651 
b . , | Tiaras Sigoes SE: # 
[ 
Bacon. | Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. Bui 
| Per lb.| Lbs | Perlb., Lbs. | Perl.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. Per dz.| Dzs. | Perib.| L 
‘90. 270 3.7 |80. a | 3.7 ($0,158) 6.3 90.213) 47 ($0.345 | 2.9 /$0..388 
275 | 3.6 73} 3&7} .156| 6.4] .218| 46) .353| 2.8] .362 
269} 3.7} .261 3S] .148| 6.8] .208| 48! .341| 2.9] .358 
35) .204) 34) .175) 57) .236) 42) 1.375) 2.7) .304 
2.4) .382; 26} .27%6| 3.6) .286| 3.5) .481 2.1 | .487 
LO} .479/ Bl} .383| 30) .377 2.7) .569 18} .577 
1.8} .534 19] .369/) 27) . 411 24/ .628 1.6) .678 
1.9} .565] 18} .295/ 34] .447] 22] .681} 1.5| .708 
2.3} .487] 22) .167] GO| .413| 24] 1.334] 3.0) .425 
Milk. | Bread. Flour | Corn meal. Rice. 
a | 8. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lb 
$0. 221 45 $0.08 | Li 2 leo. 056" | “17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030| 33.3 {$0. 087 
.229| 4.4/ .080) EL2) .063|) 15.9) 034) 29.4) .032/ 31.3] .038 
232, 43) .088} Bh4| .070) 143] .042/ 23.8) .083/ 30.3] .091 I 
.258 | .3.9| .088 | EL@! .073| 13.7] .044| 22.7| .034] 29.4] .O91/| 1 
.332 | .3.0|) .L12] &O| .002| 10.9) .070|] 143) .058] 17.2] .104) | 
39 | 2.8 139 7.2| .@08/ 10.2) .067/ 149] .068/ 14.7] .129/ 7 
4%} 2.3) 155 6.5 | .100| 10.0] .072| 13.9| .064] 15.6] .15k| 6 
416 | 2.4 167 | 6.0] .215 87} .088 | 123/ .085/ 15.4] .174 
3m | 3.2) .144] 69] .099/ 10.1 O57 | 17.5| .045| 22.2] .088 11 














priees have been secured on 43 food estieinn sian since : inane, 1949, prices on only 22 
1 secured each month since 1913. 
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.LE 3.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 


Ta URCHASABLE FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1920, AND FOR MAY, 1921—Coneluded. 


























Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 

—_—_—— } - _—_— = 

Year. Aver- Aver- Aver-| A ver- 
age | Amt.; age | Amt,| age \ mt. age Amt. 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.} retail | for $1. 

price. | price. | price. price. 
aan aes OO eS | | eh Fe: 

| Per Ib.| Lbs. | Per n| Lbs. | Perth.| Lbs. | Perib., Lbs. 
a RE) COE oo ee ee 90.017 | 58.8 [$0,055 | 18.2 /30.298| 3.4 |$0. 544 1.8 
NEES ook noe cite OR ite ae cent ets: .018 | 55.6] .059 16.9 | .297 3.4 . 46 1.8 
a oo wah nce apuapes Soe wilign Sit | .015 | 66.7 . 066 5.2: .300' 3.3 . 545 Ls 
NN aint ee lls + aman cindy ekpemiasies . 027 37.0 . O80 12.5 - 299 | 3.3 46 L138 
eo ie ost ok aed Gb aed De . 043 23.3 . 093 10.8 | .302 3.3 382 17 
OA NN ad ies ans Th we dk ealachee on 0382} 31.3] .007/ 103} .305} 3.3} .648 1.5 
NN ia a wa wlaineeaeuiaaiak . 038 MBi .3 S81 .433 2.3 701 1.4 
i ee ne saC ob edcanehbededesieceudea . 063 15.9 - 194 | a2 . 470 2. 1 733 14 
RN a ii cinnnckctirenianccendnen .022| 45.5] .084| 11.9] .361 2.8 700 1.4 
| 





Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


N Table 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in the 
retail prices of each of 22 food articles,t by years from 1907 to 
1920, and by months for 1920 and 1921.5 These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a 
drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food, combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.® For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac- 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
the consumption in 1918, see Monraty Lasor Review for March, 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 69 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in May, 1921, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic seale,° because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





‘ See note 2, p. 65. : 

* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, te December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 1921. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on “‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,”’ 
by Lucian W. Chaney, Montaty Lasor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ charts,’’ 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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RETAIL OF FOOD. 


TO MAY, 1921. 
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Retail Prices of Food 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cit 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 
bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AI} 


[The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the Burea 





| | 
| Atlanta, Ga, Baltimore, Md. Birmingha: 


| 


5s— | 
Apr.|May —e Apr.| May 


} — 6%. —— : 15 


Article. | Unit. = | May 15—| | May 15- 


? 





a Ts ; 
} ! | 4 a | | ; 
| 1983 | 1920 | 1921. 1921. | 1913 | 1929 | 1922- |1921. | 1913 | 1990 |! 


| 


| 
| 


| Cts.| Cts.| © 
Sirloin steak | 24.0) 41. 0} ; 
Round steak Sees FT Ft 
Rib roast | 19.1) 31. 8) 
.% 25. 6 
Plate beef | 10.8) 19, 1) 


Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cis.| Cts.) Cts. 
23.3) 42. 6| 39. 5| 39. 2) 26. 8) 43.9 
22. 0; 40.7) 36. 3} 36. 0} 22. 5) 40. 8 
18. 7} 33.7) 31. 5) 31.3) 19. 9) 32. 4 
15. 7} 26.3) 23. 1) 22.5) 16.8) 27.7 
12.8) 18.7) 16.1) 15.9 10.5) 





Be ERD 


AWN 


‘ ~ 
19,8) | 
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18.3) 4 
23. 3} 4 
31.0) 59. 
43. 
49. 


' 
34. 5) 33.3) 20.8) 41.4 
| 36 33. 1) 58.5 
30. 0} 56. 5 
» 21. 45.0 
| 40. 6 


Pork chops | 22.5) 42.3) 


2. 


MIO © 


. 55. 8 - 
Lamb, leg of 20. O| 49. 3) < 
RR RE Ra SR ame do | 19.6, 41.9 3 


ee 


bo NO 


| 38. 
®)- 
on, 

} 15. 


76. 


| | 
Salmon (canned) | 33.0) 22. si 35. 
Milk, fresh Quart . OF 25. ‘ i; &8 16, 
Milk, evaporated 15-16-02. can. 16. 0} 15. § " 13. 
Butter 39. 3| 77. 2| 59.1| 48.1) 38.6! 73. 
45. 6) 37.3) 37. : 42, 


ANS oo 


39. 4) 32. ; “ 35. 
2. 6] 35. 3 ~9| 22.0) 43. 
| 29. - 8 17.2) 3} 28. 
| 35. 6 . 5 34, 
49. ! } 





11. 5) 
&. 5 
6.0 5. 
IL. 8) 11. 
14. 3) | 14.) 
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nBF Prog = 
D2 BD Go > 


S381. 3 
| 21, 
2) 18.7 

13 

11. 


Cream of Wheat 31. 4) 
Macaroni 21. 5) 

} 18.1) 
Beans, navy 14. 0} 
SPS BeBe ie tiimacecalinad do | 2.0 11.8) 


—— 
we > 
$5 
D> *3.00 0 


141.5 
705 
.. 4 18 
| 18. 7 
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Cabbage 

Beans, baked 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned 
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Tomatoes, canned 
Sugar, granulated 
Tea 
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| 29.5 

24. 3 
4 | 44.3 
5A. 4 | 65.8 
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oo | See eee I. .-do. 


_1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse” in most of the citi: 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak 
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din 5} ‘ties on Specified Dates. 







tie S for 


hl VW ith 


May 15, 1913, for May 15, 1920, and for April 15 and May 15, 1921. 
Bhe exc eption ‘of May, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 






































































RTICI 00D FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 
u As some dealers oceasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 
ye i Boston, Mass. | Bridgeport, Conn. juffalo, N.Y. | Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. ©. 
2 ~~) Cae oes os. 2 
mm ay | 8 j | 
— . May 15— | May 15— | 
4 mm) May | ape. May | | May | Apr. | May ; |Apr. May|May|Apr.May| |Apr.| May 
an | _____— 15, 15, bb, | 15, 15, eso | 15, | 15, | 15, 6, | = Bo, | BO, 
‘ w7 ‘ ‘ ‘> 
* 1913 | 1920 1921. 1921. 1920. 1921.| 1921. 1913 | 1920 1921. a 1920. 1921. 192i. ‘1913 1920 | 11921. '1921. 
of eR & = Fa wR 
“* ” nm 2 sf a ™ } ’ | } , 
t | (Cts. Ces. | Cts | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
10 I, = | 1 37,0) ! 62. 0) § 59.0 1 60. 2 49.9| 44.4 44.6 22. 3) 40. 3) 37.1} 37.7) 40.1) 31.6) 31.5) 21.8) 40.9 3! 39.7 
~ } 34.0, 56.6] 51.8} 53.8) 46.2) 40.9) 41.3! 19.3) 36.8) 32.4) 32.5) 34.8) 27.6) 27.3) 20.5) 40.9) 29.4) 38.8 
29 1g 24.4, 41.1) 38.2} 37.0) 37.8) 34.4) 34.2) 17.5) 32.2) 29. 3} 28. 9} 32.3) 24.6) 24.7) 20.8) 33.1) 32.6) 32.2 
oe. 0} < 17.0, 31.2) 25.5) 25.0) 29.8) 24.5) 24.1) 15.3) 25.8) 20.9) 21.0) 25.9) 18.6] 18.4) 15.0) 27.3) 25.3) 25.1 
p)------|-+e00- | 16.7) 16.7) 15.1) 12.5) 11.5) 11.8! 17.5] 13.4) 13.6) 18.5) 13.1) 13.1) 12.0) 21.4) 19.3) 18.1 
| 
ve | 93.4) 45.3) 39.6) 30.8 43.7) 384) 36.3] 19.8 43.5) 38.0) 36.5) 43.9) 34.7| 34.7) 22.3) 43.0) 40.3) 40.2 
| 95.4) 47.8 40.6] 39.4| 58.4) 48. 64 47.5) 22.0) 45.6) 34.7) 33.5) 62.5) 53,2) 54.3) 25.5) 52.4) 44.3) 44.1 
| 31.8) 50.8) 54.4] 55.0) 64.5) 57.3) 56.3) 25.7) 53.5) 46. 9 47. 1) 62. 0} 52.9) 54.7) 26.7) 53.4) 47.9) 47.8 
> | 23.5) 43.1) 36.5) 38.2) 42.8) 34.1) 35.6) 18.7) 35. 8 28.1) 29.4) 39.2) 30.4) 30.1) 21.3) 47.5) 42.3) 41.5 
a | 25.6} 51.4) 47.8) 47.5) 48 5} 46.6; 45.3) 22.5) 44.9] 42.4) 41.9) 48.0) 41.2) 40.7) 21.4) 48.4) 44.1) 43.5 
» | | } j | | | 
“4 36.5 37.5; 36.9' 37.8: 40.1! 39.9)..... | 35.7 35. 4) 34. 7; 44. 0} 43.1) 42.0)..... 36.5) 34.3) 34.3 
~ 8.9 16.3) 15.5) 15.3) 16.0 Bb. 9 15.0} 8.0) 14.5) 14.0) 14.0) 15.6) 15.2) 14.9) 11.7) 23.7) 20.7) 21.¢ 
S Biases 14.8} 15.1) 148 14.4) 14.4 14.5)..... 3.7| 13.9] 13.5! 15.2} 15.2) 25.3)..... | 14.1] 13.6) 13.3 
> 36.0, 73.2) 56.7) 45.4) 71.5) 54.9) 44.5) 34.1) 70.0) 56.5) 41.1) 69.7! 50.6.35 7) 36.2) 78.3) 55.3) 45.1 
. al 45.4) 36.5) 33.5) 42.1) 31.9) 30.7)..... a4 30 J 31.0} 41.7] 35.0; 32.5)..... aq 31.8) 30.6 
~ ane 36.5) 30.8) 30.0 35.5 28.0) 98. 1! eas 34 5| 28. 4| 27.8) 40. 5 31.5) 30.4)..... 43.5) 29.2) 30.0 
val a 2.1 42.4) 385) 35.4) 42.2 37.8) 35.1) 19.0} 40.3 36. 4 31.3) 42.8) 40.3, 37.2) 20.3) 42.5) 36.2! 28.4 
: 16.0, 29.2) 18.2) 17.0) 27.7) 16.8) 15.5) 14.3) 27.5) 16.7) 14.9) 36.3) 24.5) 22.3) 15.0) 30 0} 19. 4) 18.9 
ee I staid 35.9) 23.0) 21.6) 348) 21.4) 20.2)..... | 35.0] 21.5] 19.6) 43.2} 30.1 28.9).....| 37.0) 21.6] 20.8 
. | 32.1 70.9) 52.3) 51.1) 65.1) 43.2) 45.6) 25.4) 53 i 35.7) 35.5 59. 5) 38.1 38.3) 25.4) 50.9] 34.8 31.8 
! | | | 
5.9 11.3! 10.0) 9.9) 12.3) 11.0) 11.0) 5.6) 11.1) 10.4) 8.8 14.3) 9.7) 9.6) 6.0) 11.5) 11.6 11.4 
| 37 9.6) 6.5) 6.4 87) 6.0 5.7) 3.0) 8.4) 5.0) 5.0) 9.1) 6.3, 6.3) 3.7) 85) 7.0 6.6 
26 7.5, 5.8 5.9 85 84 8.6 2.5) 6.2) 4.2) 4.4) 7.8) 5.1! 5.0 2.3) 5.5] 3.2) 3.1 
waa 9.4) 90 9.0 10.4) 10.0 9.9|.....| 8.8] 7.8) 7.6] 10.0] 86) 8.6).....| 12.2) 10.9 11.0 
Miredi 13.9} 13.2) 12.8) 13.6) 11.: oe nae 12.9} 21.3} 11.2) 14.0) 14.4) 14.5;.....| 14.8) 12.9 12.9 
| | | 
Se | ‘all 29.6; 29.4) 28.6) 28.6) 28.8).....| 27.5) 27. 8) 28.1) 33. 5) 33.6) 33.4 oll 30. 0} 30. 4; 30.2 
“og hoe 24. 2! 24. 6 24.4) 24.7| 249 24.8)..... | 22.4) 22.1; 22.0) 22.9) 22.2) 22. 0j.....] 21.9) 22.1) 20.7 
7 > 92} 19.6] 11.2) 10.8] 17.8) 100] 9.4 9.3) 18.4] 8.5) 8.4) 18.9) 9.9) 10.1) 5.5] 16.2) 6.3) 6.0 
Bien 10. 9) 8.0) 8.01 11.5) 9.2) 8.SI.....] 11.5] 7.8) 7.8) 12.7) 9.31 9.1 | 14.5! 10.0) 10.0 
1.8 “ ak 1.7, 87 “i 1.8 1.4 88 1.4, 1.2) 9.0) 1.3) 1.3) 2.0) 10.2) 2.7) 2.8 
| | 
—_ | HN. 63.4) 5.8 11.5) 37 5.8.....) 1.3) 3.6) 5.4) 11.8) 3.4) 3.2 14.9 5.7] 5.: 
ot ee 10.5, 6.8 7.0 11.2) 5.8 5.8)..... 9.5] 5.3] 5.4) 8.6 6.1) 5.6)..... 7.91 2.91 2.6 
| =| 18.1) 16.6) 16.9) 15.3) 12.9 13.1)..... 14. 1] 12.3) 11.9) 21.6) 20.8) 20.8)..... | 14.9) 12.5) 12.2 
oe 20. 5} 19. 5) 19.6; 21.4) 19.8) 19.8).....) 18.0) 15.9) 15.9 18.9) 17.8) 17.5).....) 19.1) 15.2) 15.0 
a feeb — -“ 20.5; 20.4 “ye 20. 2}. .... 17.9) 15.9 Z| 18.3) 18.7) 17.8)..... | 22.1) 19.0) 18.7 
: vseses| 15,6) 12.7) 12.1 16. 1) 2.8) 14,7}..<:. 15.7] 11.6] 11.6! 16.4] 13.4) 13.2)..... | 
5.2} 23.9) 9.5) 7.9) 25.3) 9.4) 7.8) 5.3) 21.2) 9.4) 7.7) 23.3) 12.0, 10.4) 5.0) : 
+ 58.6) 69.9} 65.8) 66.3) 67.1) 58.6) 58.6) 45.0) 67.0) 64.1) 64.1) 77.2) 75.9) 75.4) 50.0} 7 
; 33.0; 53.3 _ 41.7} 48.4) 35.6) 34 ‘| 29.3) 47.3] 34.4) 33.5) 60.3) 48.7 48.6 26.0 
———  6Cti 27.6 18.8) 18.5] 26.8) 18.9) 17.8]..... 7.4) 19.5| 17.8) 29.7) 20.2) 19.8)..... 
aio 26.6] 31.8} 31.4] 27.8) 31.1 31.6).....| 26.6] 30.5) 30.2) 30.7) 31.5) 32.2)..... 
|-++0-. 50.7| 48.7} 48.0} 40.0) 40.9) 39.4/..... 47.5) 49.3) 48.9215. 7/217. 0217. 1)..... 
|. 84.7 2 49.5 ae 45.4 a pééeek 82.4) 50.2) 52.8) 69.1) 40.4) 39.9)..... 

















* Per pound. 


Article. 


Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 


MONTHLY LABOR 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 


| May 15— 


| 1913 | 


| 
| Cts. | Cts. | 
41. 0 ‘ 


| Pound ye | 22. 6| 
..| 19.1] 34. 

..| 19.1} 33. 

.| 15. 2} 26. ¢ 


1920 |194 


Chicago, Ill. 


1921. 


| May 15 


| 1913) 


xEVIEW. 


OF THE PRINCIPAI 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Clevelan 


May 15 
\pr. | May 
15, — 
1921. 1921. 1913 


1920 1920 


| Cis. 
9} 37.5 
| 35. 
3} 31. 
23. 


Cts. 


Plate beef be ae ae oa 17.4 ; 3. 2. 4) 20. 


Pes GiO08.....<..2.65--)e<- do .0| 37. 4) 36.0) 31. 9.5) 39. : 
Bacon 31. 4) 57.1) 52.2) 52.3) 25. 47. 
| | 56. 51. 7| 50.9) 28. 5) 57.! 

3) 42.3) 33.6) 34. 4 41. 

45. 5 - 1) 39. 6) 24.6) 50. 


|---do.. jdiia wilee vpn at RC ee ne <2 ‘ 

14. 0} 14.0} 8.0) 15. 

Milk’ aveperated 15-16-02. can. 13. 9} 14. 3. 8}....-| 14. 

Butter | P 32. 5| 66. 53. 5| 37. 6) 35.9) 70. : 
i | 39. 6) 26.5 


| 33. 5} 24. 5) 23.7] | 34. ¢ 
7| 28. 5] 


12. 3} 11. 9. .8) 10.8 
a7 &7 5. 4 3.4 8. 
6.8) 6. : 5.1) 2.6) 5. 

| 9. 9. 9. £ 10. 
8-0z. pkg.... 13.1} 12. : 9 13. 


28-02. eo. 29. 3} 28. 3. 30. ¢ 
— Slike | 19.5) 19. " 18. ¢ 
a 41 18.1) 9. .8| 8.8} 18. 
Beans, navy 6) 7. oGlees--) 
SS ET Be Rh ales .o 8.0 2. 8 6 9.2 








| EES eeeeeer wer ape | 9. 3. 5. | 10. 
Cabbage 3.5) 5.4) 5. Be 
Beans, baked Yo. 2can..../.....| 16.1} 15.1] 14. 15. ‘ 
Corn, canned 5) 1! 


5} 20. 
| 31. 
39. . 
41.6) 42.6..... 





1 The steak for w which prices are here quoted i is known as “ porterbouse” 
this report, bui in this city it is called “rump” steak. 


45. 3} 


35. 1] 22. 6} 21.: | 34.6 














in most of the cities i 
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FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 























] 
bus, Onto Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. | Fall River, Mass. 
May 15— | May 15— | May 15 | | May 15 | 
Apr. | May Apr. May! y Apr. | May , ”~ lApr | May — Apr. | May 
15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, 115, | ——} 15, | 15, |— | 15, | 15, 
1921. |1921. | 4913 1920 |1921. }1921. 1913 | 1920 |1921- |1921. | 5913 | ga |1921- |1921. | 1 91 3! :g99] 1921- | 1921 
| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
36. 8} 36. 5) 22. 5) 40. 4) 38. 1) 37. 5) 23. 9) 39. 7| 32. 3) 32. 5) 23. 8) 43. 9) 38. 4) 38. 6/1 34.5/161.5) 155. 4/156. 4 
31. 9} 32. 2) 20. 3} 37. 7) 36. 1) 35. 5) 21. 8| 35. 6) 27.6) 28. 1) 19. 4) 38. 5} 32. 2} 32. 5} 27. 0) 49. 6} 43.9) 44.4 
29. 6| 29. 4) 19. 2) 33. 5) 31. 5) 30. 5) 17. 8) 30.0) 24. 1) 24.3) 19. 2) 34. 4) 29. 4) 29. 3) 23. 8) 36.4] 29.8 29.8 
23. 8| 23. 5} 16. 3} 29. 2) 25. 6) 24, 2! 15. 8| 23. 8| 18.3] 18. 5| 15.0) 26. 2| 21.4) 21.2) 18.5] 27.8| 22.8! 23.0 
15.4 7 12. 9} 23. 5} 20.0) 19.7/ 9.4) 16.1) 11.9) 11.4) 11.5) 182) 14.3] 13.9). | 15.7) 15.0 
| 
32. 1) 32. 3) 20. 8) 42. 0) 37. 5) 34. 9) 20. 3] 40. 7) 33. 6) 31. 5) 19. 2) 42. 4) 36.9) 34.9] 22.5 41. 6) 34.7) 34.3 
40. 9| 39. 7] 38.0) 54. 4) 50. 1) 49. 2) 28. 0} 56. 2) 48. 3) 46. 9) 23. 5) 53. 4) 42. 9] 42.0) 25. 8) 48.1] 42.6) 40.1 
7. 2| 48. 7| 48. 9} 31. 3) 58. 1) 53. 1) 51. 3} 30.0} 59. 2) 54. 2) 53. 8) 25.0) 61. 9} 52. 6] 52.6) 31.3] 55.5] 51.2) 50.1 
38.5, 38. 5} 38. 0} 22. O} 46. 7) 40. 0} 40. 0} 17.9) 37. 3) 31.3) 31.9) 17. 8} 43. 8} 32. 7] 33. 2} 20. 5) 36.6) 35.0) 35.5 
42.7 39.0) 35. " 19. 1) 43. 0) 33. 5] 32. 8] 21.6) 43. 1] 40.0) 37.4! 22.4) 48.9] 43. 7| 42.1) 25.8] 50.0 49.7) 49.7 
i | } 
36.4 36. 3| 7 38. 4; 33. 5} 33.0 ed 39. 3] 39.0) 38.8)..... 38. i 38. 3] 38. 5}..... 38. 5} 37.8) 37.0 
14.0, 14. 5} 13.0) 10.0) 19.7) 15.0) 15.0) 84) 13.0) 11.8) 10.8) 8.0) 15.0) 13.0) 13.0) 9.0) 16.8} 15.0) 13.0 
14. 3| 15. 0} 15. 0}..... 15. 4| 15. 4] 15. 3}.....| 13.6] 13. 5) 13.4)..... | 14. 7] 14.7) 14.5).....] 16.4) 15.8) 15.9 
68.3) 56. 1) 40. 2) 36.0} 70. 9) 53. 8) 42. | 34. 3| 65. 9} 51. 2) 36. 3) 34. 7| 70. 3) 56. 4] 40.0) 36.4] 71.9} 52.3) 43.8 
12 1| 28.9] 28.61..... 38. 3) 27.0] 19.0|..... | 44. 1] 37.2) 34.1/..... | 44. 0} 31.9] 30. 5)..... 40.0} 34.2) 35.4 
35. 1] 25. 9} 25. 9)..... 37. 1 30. 1] 29. 9]..... 36. 2} 29. 7| 28.9)..... | 34. 9} 28. 4) 27.9).....| 37.4] 34.0] 32.5 
11. 6) 36.3) 27.6) 20. 0} 43. 5} 37. 1] 32. 2} 26.1) 44. 9) 38. 5) 32. 1) 20.3) 42. 6 35. 7] 31.3) 23. 8) 42.3] 39.4) 34.4 
i. 4| 14.6) 13.0} 17.0) 32. 4) 22. 3] 21. 8} 16.3 33. 4} 20. 7) 18.9) 16.1] 30. 5) 17. 4} 15. 8) 15.0] 28.2] 17.3) 15.6 
36. 0} 21. 9} 21. 3},.... 37. 0} 20. 5] 19. 5}..-.. 39. 2} 24.1) 21.9)..... 36. 3] 22. 2] 20. 9}.....] 36.1] 24.3) 21.5 
45. 2} 27. 1) 25.5) 21. 0} 43. 3) 29, 2) 27. 4) 23.6) 51. 8) 31.8) 30.0) 25.0) 53. 7] 33. 2] 33.1) 30.3] 70.8} 46.9) 49.0 
i | | | 
10. 5) 10.4) 10.4) 5.5) 12.2) 10.2) 10.2) 5.4) 11.9) 10.7 10.0 5.61 11.5} 9.4) 9.4) 6.2) 12.0] 10.6] 10.4 
8.4, 5.7) 5.5) 3.3) 87) 59 5. 6) 2.6) 7.5 4.1) 4.2) 3.1) S41 5.6] 5.4] 3.3] 9.1 6.1; 5.8 
6.4) 3.7) 3.8) 27 6.7) 41; 38 24 6.1) 3.6 3.5) 2.8) 7.2) 5.0) 4 8 3.4) 9.0) 7.1 6.8 
11. 7) 11.0} 10. 6),....] 11.9) 11.7} 11. 7)..... 10. 4) 9.9) 98)..... 10. 7} 10. 3} 10. 4)..... 10.6} 11.0) 11.1 
14. 6] 12.3) 12,2).,... <n 13.0} 13.0).....) 14.7 - 13. 1)..... 13. 8} 11. 7] 11.6)..... 14.7) 14.0) 13.9 
99. 9| 30. 4] 30. 4/..... 2. 3) 31.4 aa i as 30. s 29. 5 20.61 i eek 29. 7} 29.4 29. 6| SSS 28. 5} 30.8) 30.1 
2. 3} 20. 0} 21. 0).....] 21. 5| 21. 7] 21.7]....-. 19. 8| 20. 4) 20. 2).....! 20. 2} 19. 8} 20. O].....| 26.3) 25.0) 24.8 
19.1) 9&9 %8 O38 19. 2 9.2) 8&9 8.6) 18. 9| 9.1; 89 84) 19.0) 91) 84) 10.0) 19.0) 10.8 98 
10.4, 6.9) 69.....) 121) 94) 91)..... | 13.2) 91) 8&9)..... 11.1) 6.5) 6.4/..... } 11.9 8.0) 7.9 
9.8} 1.9 18 18 as 4.0 a 1. 2) 10. 3) 2.6; 2.6) 1.3) 8&3) 1.4 13) L8 90) 22) Le 
| | | | | 
12,7; 4.2} 6.8..... 10.4) 52) 6.0).....) 11.5) 3.2) 4.3)...../ 11.1] 3.0] 6.4)..... ; 11.7) 4.3) 71 
87] 61) 6.8]..... 6.5 6.1) §.3).....| 7.3) 44] 6.3].....| 10.0} 5.5} 6.2)..... 35] 6.71 6.8 
16. 0} 14. 3} 13. 8}..... 19. 0} 16. 7) 16. 4)..... | 17. 8} 17.0) 16. 4)..... 15. 6} 13. 2} 13. 1]...-. 16.8} 14.9) 14.1 
15.4] 13. 8] 13.6).....] 21. 1) 18.0) 17. 9|.....| 183] 15.7] 15.1]... 19. 7| 17.0} 16. 3|.....| 19.3] 17.1) 16.4 
16. ' 15. 3} 15. 8}...0-| 22. 7| 21. 5j 21. 4).....| 19.1) 17. 9] 17. 5)..... 19, 2 17. 2 Bs Hecees 19.6) 18.4) 18.6 
| | | 
14. 5) 10. 5 10.0}.....| 15.4) 12, 2) 12. 2/.....| 15.1) 12.6} 12. 7]..... 14,9} 11.5) 11. 3).....] 15.1) 12.1) 12.1 
22,1) 9.7) 8.3) 5.7) 27.6) 10,2) 9.2) 5.3) 15.6) 10.3) 9.1) 4.9 27.0) 9.4) 7.7) 5.3) 26.0) 9.8) 8.3 
86. 3} 84. 2) 84. 2) 66. 7) 92. 1) 86. 1) 84. 3| 52. 8) 72. 3) 71. 1) 71.0) 43.3 67. 5) 64. 9) 64. 7) 44. 2) 61.7) 57.6) 57.6 
ip 36. 3) 35, 6} 36. 7| 55.0) 40. 5) 39. 6) 29. 4 49. 5 37. 2| 36. 8) 29, 3) 50.8 - 35. 9} 33. 0 a 41.3) 41. 
} | | 
29. 1) 17. 8) 17. 6).....| 29. i 21. 0) 21.3).....) 31.3) 20.4) 18.9)..... 30. 2} 19.0) 19. 0}. 26.0; 18.5) 18.3 
27.6) 31. 3) 31. 3/.,...| 26.3) 33. 9} 33. 7)..... 26. 5} 33. 2} 33.0)..... 26. 9} 29.7} 29. 4].....| 28.0) 30.6] 30.0 
42. 7| 41. 7| GL, Teceve | 42. 5| 38. 3] 34.3].....| 49.1) 46.2) 45.6)..... 37. 6| 36.9) 34. 3]..... 43.7| 42.5) 38.8 
68. 7} 46, 3) 47.9} ..---) 59. 6) 49. 3) 48. 7).....| 63. 3) 41. ‘| | a 71. 1) 44. 8; 47. | sosen 76.0) 44.5) 50.2 
I ! | | | 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


TABLE 5..AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR’ 





Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jackson vill 


a war © 
| May) Apr.) May] 
| 15, | 13, | 15, -—_—— ry 

1920. 1921. | 1921. 1913. |1920. hs ae 1913. |1920. 192) 


May 15— ..| May 15—| , 


Artiele. | Unit. 


.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) cy 
Sirloin steak | 38.9} 35.0) 34. 40. 9} 36.3) 36.5) 26.0) 40.5) 37 
Round steak ) | 37. 5| 35.0) 34.2) 23.3) 40.0] 36. 4! 35. 1) 22.0) 37.0! 33 
Rib roast 31. 6| 29. 2) 28.8) 17.9} 30. 1} 26. 9] 27.0) 23.3) 29. 9} 2 
Chuck roast 7. 8| 25. 0 . 5. 1} 27. 4; 23. 0} 22.9) 14.0} 23. 6) 2) 
Plate beef 22.5; 19.6) 18.9) 12.1) 190] 16.5) 15.3) 10.3} 17.6) 


| 40. 9} 33. 32. 6; 21. 3) a7 
52. 8} 43. 8] 41.9) 26.3) 50. : 
60. 3} 52. 3) 52.3) 28. 3) 53. 

| 46.4) 34.5) 34.3) 19, 3) 

| 44.0) 42. 


37.6 
32. 4) 29, 
14.0} 13. 
14. 9) 14, 
68. 8) 54, 
43. 1) 30. 


ace 


| 35. 


& PEER 
eon Oonceoo 
me oO Ow 


— 


ae 
12. 
14. : 
38. 


Salmon (canned ) 

Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 15-16-0z. can 
ee a ree Pound 
GINO v6 a ccncctesdsqslacs do 


—_— = 
i=] 
- 
= 


 & Y"? 
> or 


we ge 
$= 


to 
oe 


Nut margarine 27. : 
36. 
16. < 
22. 
26. 


mT I 


i. ae 
y 
QO vm Oo tn 62 





BO 5 go gr © 
GS a9] Gr Or 


— 


28-02. pis. wie 


auc 


Pounce 


— 


Beans, navy 
Potatoes 


rxuoSF 


x 


Beans, baked 
Corn, eanned 
Peas, canned 


as 
> & or oe 





| &3 5.6) L 
4. .4 71.0) 60.0) 87.6) 
5.9) 30. 30. 8| 30. 8) 51. 


eEcr 
De Oo mw» 


| 18.6 
| $2.8) 32.: 


3 








' The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities in 
this report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin” steak. 
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rooD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 


Kansas City, Me. | Little Reek, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. Manchester. N. H. 


May 15— ay 15—1 May 15— 
.| May _ Apr.| May! ~* Apr. May " 
115, | 4 ——, 4 |.15, -——1 15, 
9 1999921. 1021. | 1913 |repe $921. 11921. 1913 ‘tg20}4921. 1913 | 1920 
} } 


Cts.| Cts. Cts., Cts. |} Cts. ets. \Cts. Cts.} Cts.| Cts. s.| Cts. 
37. 4) 26 3/40. 6| 37. 3) 36. 5} 24. 0137. 5} 36, 1] 35. 7) 23. 2/38. 2} 32.8 32. 8135. 8159, 
32. 4| 20,038. 1] 34. 4] 34. 3} 20. 8132. 7] 30. Sf 31. 2! 19. 6)37. 1] 3L.5. 31.3, ; , 
27. 3 29. 4.33. 3 30. 3| 30. 0} 19. 1/31. 1] 29. 7} 29. 6} 17.6129. 4] 26. 
1. 8] 16, 3/27. 7} 28. 3} 22. 7| 15. 5422. 6| 20. Of 19. 3} 14. 9126. 1] 21; 
| 1R7) 48.5 22-3) 12.2} 17.9) 12.917.) 16.0) 15.7] 12.422 0) 17-6 

| 
30.1) 21. 3/41. 1} 35. 
50s 0| 37.056. 
50. 2| 31.3,57. 
31. 9| 20. 2:43. 
35. 


33. ' 
14, 3) 10,.0/20. 
15. 6 3 
» 3} 39. 
.0| 29. 


a o 


Ls 





i) 





Now we 


35. 4) 25. 4/47. 2) 40. 2 39. aie | 33.6 
48. 6 33. 8/63. 6) 54, OF 54.6 . 8150. 3) 37. 
53. 1) 35. 0163. 3) 61. 0, 9 28. 6155. 7) 47. 
40.0 19. .O} 34. 31. 6 . 5146. 3) 33. 
34. 0 25 7} 45. OF 45, 3] 24. 1143. 7] 38. 


wrwe 


9 9 Gm oe 
Sf: 





oe 45, 4) 45. ! 30. 9} 28. 6 

» O 16, s 8. 5.16. ll. 

2) 12. 2. ; 5. 14.8 
| 46. ; 3. 38. 6/69. 55. 9 
3d li 33. 0] ...../43. 7) Sh. 


9 
% 


© 


SSeS ror +i 


Bo Ni 
Oo ee 
= = 


97. 
30. 1] 21. 7/42. 
17. 4) 15. 631. 
23. 8 38. 
26..9| 23. 0/45. 


1 


41. & 34.6) 21.742. 8) 34, 
| 19. 7. 5) 15. . 3} 15. 
1 21.1) 20.9).....|35. 4] 23.$ 


25. 


hp tb 
oS 


EESeS 
Sry ors 





bo bY be 
ne 


th 





6..0/10. 5) 





nr 


i 


a eS 
Ne 
S 
a 
BN we 
Se 


No 9 90 BS 
Nw 


AWakd we 


4 
8 
.6 
7.) 
5 | 
. 6) 
20, 3} 
9, 1) 
y Mey) 
9.7 


| 17.6) 16.6 
7) 18, 17.6 
5) 1 18. ! 


215.1/2 13, 2)213. 
25.11 @7| 8. 
. 6 70. 5) GR, 
3. 3) 38. 9} 37. 

18, 27. 6) 17. 5} 17. 4)...../2 
34. Si 33. 3). ....)25. 1) 29. Of} 29. 2)...../2 
| 47. . --/38. 6} 44. OF 45. 0}. ... ./412.7/413. 2/413. 6 9. 
47. IS. 8 5) 9. 6) 24. 6G) 27. OF. .... 62, 


ONS OS Coen y 


al al al 
PREP PEN r 


a 
bo 


% SS! 
SD bo GH b© 


& 
x 


Pre 








* No. 23 can. io. 3 can. ‘Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR 





! 





Article. 
| Apr. | May} 
15, | 15, | — 
1921. 


Unit. | May 15—| May 15— | May 15— 
Apr.| May 
15, | 15, | 

1921, 1921. 


| Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapo! 
| | 
| 


1913 | 1920 1913 | 1920 1913 | 1920 |! 


s.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak | Pound......| 23. % 33. 7| 32,7} 22.0) 38.6) 37.4 
Round steak alo atte aot Se Oa .5| 35.4) 33.6 
Rib roast [ans Se FS .4| 26.! 8.5) 31.5) 29.5 
5| 25 j 5| 27 


18 


a Ee eee ee eee eT 33. 4 . 2} 19.5) 38. 
5 5 55 

Lamb, leg of 5 te Seasnel Oe 33 32. .O) 44. 

A eee Es 3 l 

eee) Se re eee 

Milk, fresh Quart 

Milk, evaporated 15-16-0z. can 

Oleomargarine 


Nut margarine bsdbbselev ess 
oe OEE ee = {ewer 


nN = Go 


Rolled ee 
a Eee 


San ke 


Cream of Wheat 
Macaroni 


Beans, navy 
Potatoes 


“I Orde 3s 


I re ee do 
Cabbage 

Beans, baked 

Corn, canned...........-. 

Peas, canned......2..... 





Tomatoes, canned 

Sugar, granulated 

ESE ee Ae oe __ eee 
re 


Bananas 
Oranges 














1 Whole. 
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Continued, 





aaa 
May 15—| 
y *~ | Apr. 
15, | 
11921. 


May 
15, 
1921. | 





1913 |1920 


Cts.\ Cts. 
47. 6) 43. 1) 
47.9) 42.1) 
37. 7) 33.9 


Cts. 
26. 8 
3) 26. 6 
|} 21. 2) 
17.6 
12.0 


27. 3) 23.0 
16. 5| 13. 7 
22. 6 0 
| 24. 4 
120. 3 
20. 8 
| 23,4 


44. 
46. | 
141, 1 
44.7 
48. 3 


38. 
37. 9 


38. § 
16. : 
13. 6 


54039°—21——-6 


Newark, N. }. 


| 


May| 
15, | 
1921. 


Cis, 
42. 
41.¢ 
34. 
23. 
13. 


ol. 
37. é 


New Haven, Conn. 


May 15—| 
Apr. 
15, li . 
1929 |/921. |1921. 

yA 
Cts. | 
49, 1) 
41.6) 
26. | 


17. 


1913 


Cis, 
31.6 
28. 
23. 


Cts. 
54.4 


36. b 
46. 9) 46 
no 
oh). 
35. 


48. 


39. 5; 3. < 


~J 


14. 
54. 5 
31. 4 


> 


29. 
37. 3} : 
17. 


wt et =] =] DD 


9) 
2 
7] 
7 >) 
. 1) 
2 


| 
| May 





New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 


May 15— | | 
F Apr. | 
15, | 


1921. 


May 15— 
May} 


May 
15, 
1913 Wah. 


3) 1920 1920 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR 









Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 





} 













- j ee } ! ' - | | 
Article. Unit. May 15— | 
; May | Apr.| May | ; | Apr. | May | May | Aq 
| 15, | 15, | 15, -—7————_ «15, | 15, | 15, 5 
a9 s 9 | 199 199 1920 19 
| 1 y20. 1921. } 1921. 1913 1920 | 19 1 1921. ILA l 





| Cts. Ot 
o aeccecsess |) FOUMEe cess. | 46.38 





ES RTS ee fe 
itn Pity itis alan sch Khe obs bla do 
































Salmon (canned)........./... idetien «as + & + Bf eee 39.8) 38.4) 37 35. 
eee Ouest. ... 25. 21.3} 20.0) 20.0j......| 15.9) 12.8) 12.0) 14.3 
Milk, evaporated......... 15-16-oz.can.| 14.5, 15.0) 14.8} 7.9) 14.9) 14.9) 14.8) 15.1) 14 
_ See | Pownd .<.<<. 79.4; 60.3) 49.6) 35.0) 67.6) 53.9} 39.0; 68.5, 52 
Oleomargarine........... ae “we 45.6 39.5 ‘> inn $4.7| 36.6) 32.0) 43.1 
Nut margarine...........|... do.. 35.5 29.0) 28.5)...... | 36.4) 31.5 28.9] 35.8) 3 
ints ks «cos -0s1ee ae 2.2) 36.5) 28.6) 22.5) 43.1) 36.8) 30.3) 43. 
EE eee eee SR OR: cant cthods dite 31.7; 18.9) 17.0) 17.8} 31.4) 21.1) 18.6; 29.5 
sh ile ony a et Widhapes 6.6, 22.4) 20.2)......) 38.7] 25.2) 23.4) 38.6) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh....... Dozen.......; 530.5 32.2) 33. ‘| 22.3) 47 4 27 2| 26.6) 44. 
| i ' 
elite bu waticon bec aeat 2 Pound...... 11.4, 10.0 9.71 5. i 12,2} 11.8 11.1) 12.4) 1 
SE aprons See var ere 8.5 6.2 5.9) 2.8! 8.2! 5.3 1.9 9. 0} 
I a «te ates cen an cde ties (= eat 6.1 4.1 37 62. 3} 6.3) 4.4 4.4 6. 6 i 
OO SNS eecter oo 10.9 9.9) 9.9) | 11.4) 11.4) 21.2) 11.8) 1 
SII «Sin os is «oo wit §-oz. pkg....| 14.44 13.0] 12.3)...... | 15.0; 14.5, 14.5) 14.9) 14 
j ; | } | 
Cream of Wheat.......... 28-0z. pkg...| 28.7) 28.1) 238. ol eRe ws) | 31.2) 31.3) 31. 0! 31. 5| 1 
ES ee ee Pound. ..... S12 208.36. S..i.<. | 22.0: 21.3) 20.0) 19. 5| 19 
i lit ain ten are eh a dy ee ee 19.9 10.5 10.0) 8.5) 19.3 9.0: 8. ol 19. 6| 9 
Oe «a pdasccceetace lb Sie. 3 2 ge” pf & SRS | 12.5) 8.1) 7.6 11.8) 
ING 0 he caerdy an come cheeses aan 10.3, 2.8 2.3) 1.3) 99 2.3) 2.2) 9.4! 



















Se ee A ee oe a 13.5 gl 5S ie Bik Be 3. 4 ». 8} =11.8 ‘ 
SE ane es Ce ee eee 10. 0 4.8 SS ie oe 4.7 5.44 0 ) 
Beans, baked............ No. Zcan...; 14.2} 11.7}. 11.6)...... | 20.2} 17.5) 17.5) 17.5) 1 
Eee oe SM OF, St. ir -TO.8) 316. ...-< | 18.3] 14.7] 14.4; 17.0) 1 
, S|. eS pe tinosascnel GO nat Enna s | 18.6; 15.4 15.1) 18.3) 1 
Pea ee eT ~~ 5.3 OVE 7 
shain's poke ET ins aes .8 
on Ope OPES Se SRE AS .4 . : 9 73.4, 66 
2. A SE RE ER 2.2) 41 41.6} 30.0, 52.3} 38.6) 38.1) 47. | if 
| | ' | 
ee 8.8 17.9} 16.7]......| 30.0] 20.9) 19.6) 31.7) 2 
LE RE CAS SF “RR .O| 30.9) 30.9)......| 29.0) 33.9) 33.2) 28.1! 32 
oes 4) 39.5, 38.21......|312.4/3 14. 3] 3 12.6) 4 11.4) 3 
CUI Sas on5 hp cecccudghiens RR 71.7) 48.5} 46. 7}...... | 67. i 38.8} 40.5) 67.7 42 
} } | 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘ porterhouse’”’ in most of the cities inc 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin’’ steak. 
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r00D FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





\delphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. 


| | | 
~ | i | 
5— | Apr. | May May 15—|Apr.|May | May Apr.| May; 


15, | 15, | 15,| 15,| 15, | 15, | 15, 


1921. 1921.) ~_ |1921. |1921. }1920., |1921. |1921. | 
0 1913 | 1920] | 








Cts. te. | Cte. Cts. | Cts. ; ; .| Cts 
0) 50.0) 27.0) 47.1) 45.1) 44, 4)! 59.3]! 56.6)! 57.0) 23.5 
| 41.9} 23.3} 42.7; 38.9) 38.4! 49.7] 45.9) 45.5] : 
| 35.2) 21.8) 34.§ : 9. 9) 
22.0) 16.5} 28. 23. 1) 25, 2| 20.2} 19. 2) 
12. 3} 11.9) 17.4) 12.7) 12.! 5.0) 15.7 


| 38.6) 22.0) 44. 5| 35.6] 43.0] 37.9] 36.9 
39. 2} 28.8) 56.! | 45 
53. 9| 29. Eq 5 56. 2) 49.4] 49. 2) 


5| 37.8 





| Oy « 
we. 
9.3 
7 1 


A 


Ce Fs 


= © Oo GI or 


vo 
— 


| 10.6) 6.2) 6.7) 10.5 
. 5.7) 6.8) 9.! 
16. 4.9) 14.6) 19.6 
17.7| 15.1] 15.4) 19.6 
18, : 3. 5} 16.7) 20. 


14, . 11.3; 16.7; 12. , 217.3 82 14,: 

22. . 8.4) 24. 9.8) 38. b. 24. § -3} 9. 

79. 2) 77. 4| 63.7) 57.; 5.5) 55. 4. 5. O| 64.7 
| 48. 36. 8| 51.0) 39.5) 38.2) 35. 50. . 8| 37. § 


30. i) 20.1) 20.0) 26.2) 18, , 25.1) 10.2) 10 
29.0} 30.5) 29.3) 28.3} 30.6) 30.2).....| 27.4] 30.6} 30.9) 
50.0 46. 7 45, 9)? 11.9|7 13.23 12.6 8 14.413 15.3)/3 14, 
57.0 £19 7.5 &2.¢ 4.6 0.1 


2No. 2} can. ‘Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR 


| 


Richmond, Va. Rochester, N.Y.| St. Louis 
| | 





Article. | May 15—| May 15— 
, iApr.| May) May Apr. | May) 7 
I—————| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, K-——_—— 

1913 | 1990 | 1921.| 1921.] 1920.) 1921,] 1924. 


1913 | 1920 
| frag | 
i 


| Cis.| Cis. 1s. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | 
Sirloin steak 21, 8 44.2) 41.3) 41.3) 41. 1) 38. 6) ¢ 
Round steak . 6) 42.1) 37. 4) 37. 2) 37. 5) 33. 2) ¢ 
Rib roast . 9} 34. 7) 32. 5) 32.1) 32, 2) 28 : 
5. 3] 29. 5| 24.8} 24. 8] 28. 5) 23.31 

ae 19.1) 18.6) 14, ! 





> ors e hD 


Pork chops 


5.6} 36.2) 44.3) 36. 
SE Ses ee 38 3. 6 


| 35. ¢ 
| 48. 


You's a 
ci bo 
Ss 


Salmon (canned) 

Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated | 15-16-0z. can 
Butter ‘ Pound 


Nut margarine 
Cheese 


Cream of Wheat 
Macaroni 








Beans, navy 
Potatoes 


Corn, canned 
Peas, canned......- PARE 3% A: MEP 


AD mI 
— 


mom 
NSU Si 


Tomatoes, canned 
Sugar, granulated 
T 


SS St hos 
tN 


> 62 








1 No. 2} can. 
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FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 


Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. | San Francisco, Calif. | Savannah, Ga. | Scranton, P¢ 





| 
May 15— May 15 | May 15—| 
iia Apr. | May | 7. Apr.| May| May Apr. | May |Apr. 
pom 15, | 15, |— 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |— | 15, 
1913 | 1920 1921. | 1921. 1913 | 1920 1921. 1921.| | 19: 20). .| 1921. 19123 1920 | 1921 


| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | %e| Cts.| Cta.| Cts.' Cts 
22.5) 34.8} ; 30. 5| 20. 3| 32. 5! 31.0) 31.0) 40.9) 34. 4) 35.8) 24.3 48.3) 
.0| 31. 27.9) 19.0! 30. 7| 28.9 28. 9| 37. 9| 29.8 30.8| 21.0 42.! 
.6| 27. 25.0 20. 7| 31. 1| 29. 1) 29. 0} 32.3] 26.9) 27.1] 22.3, 37.6 

| Bi 19.7) 14. 6| 22.0) 19.4) 18. 8] 

15. 13. 5) 13.3} 18.2) 15.8) 15. 2) 

34. 5 


ee 
45. 4) 3: 8| 
46. 2) 30.0) ! 
30. > 3.7 
41. 25. 2) £ 


I Go 00 





~ 





~~ * 
o> 


41. 
53. 
53. ¢ 
35. é 


42, 5) 








wooo © 
Wr bo © 





39. 6 
12. 
13. § 
38. ! 
35. 


Cr Owo we 


27. 2!. 
28. 
19. 
26. 


31. 


tO = co bo 





a4 
es eC wee sa 
Cr Who HP tostIort> 


BDnNoot 
© Cre 


bo 


de COSTCO 


_— 
> 

— 

. ewe 


= CO 





8. 
5. 
9. 
6. 
8. 
0. 
5. 
4. 
9. 
4. 
0. 
9. 
&. 
9. 
i 


IOS OP kD 


ty © 
og is 


6. 
17. ! 
16. 5! 
16. 


— ee ee 
FN PNP 


13. 3 .5) 10. b 113, 6111. 
9. 0| .9| 27.0; 10.8 .4| 5.3) 25.6) 9.! 
79. le Se ¢ Be é HK. 58. 6 57. § 
40.8) 35.8) 58.3) 48.1) - 3} 32.0) 46. 9 36. | 


19. | 285] 16.6] 16. 23. 4| 15.9) 15.6 





30.9} 30. 23. 9} 28.9) 29.1 
| 217. 50. 0| 45.0) 41.4 

39.9] 45.4 | 68.1 43.1) 43.3 
| 


j 








2 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOO! 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 


| Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, 111. W ashington 


Article. | Mav 15 
Apr. | May | May Apr. | qi: 
| j—-—--—._ 15, } 15, | 15, | 3B, 

1921. | 1921. | 1920. | 1921. 


Sirloin steak 
Round steak 





Lamb, leg of 
ES hain a Be 2: — 


WwW omors 


Salmon (canned) 

Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated | 15-16 ox.can. 
BED tte dicks be ass o¥s 4 | Pound : 
Oleomargarine 


Nut margarine 
Cheese 


mS ie 


oe 


be 








oo Cm 
roo Owosle «1 


i) 
CHRON OO-Ie. « 


~I-e Go 


= 


Cream of Wheat 28-02. pkg 


=~ 


Macaroni Pounc 


Beans, navy 
Potatoes 
Onions 
Cabbage 
Beans, baked 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned 


onc" 





= 
e™ 


15. 
14. 
17. 
12. 
10. 
82. 
37. 
23. 
34. 
211. 
$3. 


— 
> 


NP REPS NN y" 
NDP PRI HK AOUnNW HWOrYs) COCO WOROW hwo! 


= — 
bos 
~ 
oO FNCU £8 ONE Ww 
tet et et 


& 
FON NEVSN PNOSS Seee 


— 
NNN CoONAM QeRwro 


D 
ron 
© 
2 00 
2 


i 





. oe ‘ ’ . . *. we NS: ‘ > « 
N ore OO Nin Wwe ee em we 


29. 
29. 
211. 
65. 





ou 
» Crd bot 
PER 
Dow bdo 
i) 
we BO ~] 


EG Senta cud oe ee 
Oranges 


Li) 


NOS" KOON AOVAWwW WwWwowo 
© 
> 
y 











} 
| 
| 
| 


j 


1 No. 2} can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


‘TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decr 
in the retail cost of food’ in May, 1921, compared wit!: 
average cost in the year 1913, in May, 1920, and in April, | 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the « 
month periods.. These cities have been scheduled by the burea 
different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
actual retail prices secured each month from retell dealers and 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 





7 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 65. 

§ The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in eac! 
given in the MontHLY LaBor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumptio1 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MonTHLY L 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 


reporting cities. 


firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. 
— were perfect reporting cities 


For the month of May, 99 per cent of all the 


The 


; that is, every merchant in 


? 


. following-named 36 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 


averages 
lan l, 
ville, Kansas City, Little 


ean Washington, D.C. 


Providence, 
Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, Ll., 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Bridgeport, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
Columbus, Detroit, Fall River, 
tock, Louisville, 
Min neapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, S 


Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
Manchester, Milwaukee, 
Peoria, 


Richmond, Rochester, St. 


The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in May: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MAY. 


Item. 





Percentage of reports received 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received 


1 Total number of cities 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE 
COMPARED WITH THE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, 





CHANGES IN 
COST IN APRIL, 
BY CITIES. 


, | 
United | 
States. 


Percent- | 'Percentage de 


age 
increase 
May, 1921,| 
'compared| 
with 
year 1913. | 


May, 
1920. 


Atlanta | 34 | 
Baltimore. ........- 32 
Birmingham | 33 | 
28 
29 


34 | 
38 | 
28 | 
34 
34 | 


Cleveland 36 
Columbus 33 | 

32 
Denv 


Detroit 


Fall River. ........ 
Houston 
Indianapolis. . 
Jacksonville 

Kansas City. . 











crease May, 
compared with— 


1921, 


April, 
1921. 


ue 


ww 


AA worst 


ara ou fro 


nuh > 











THE 
1921, 


| New Haven 


| Portland, Me... .... 
' Portland, Oreg 
| Providence. ........ 


Geographical division. 


South | North | 
| 


Atlantic. | Central. 


North 
Atlantic. 


South 


Central. Weste 


100 | 


114 | 


in this division. 


COST OF FOOD IN MAY 
1920, AND WITH THE 


RETAIL 
MAY, 


1921, 


AVERAGE 


Percentage de- 
crease May, 1921, 
compared with— 


Percent- 
age 

| increase 

_ _ Vici eee a 

compared | 

| with May, | 

year 1913. 1920. | 


April, 
1921. 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis. ....... 
ee ; 
Newark, N. J 


New Orleans 


Omah iidhnecoema ake 


POLS AT Cru o@ 


~ 
a 


Philadelphia. ...... 
Pittsburgh 


Richmond 
ETE 
RO er 
BR Ey 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco. ... 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattie......... <iak 
Springfield, 1) 
Washington, D. C.. 








cr CIO RP CIS WAW® 


os 
- 


cong 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.' 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal 

bk January 15, 1920, and on April 15 and May 15, 1921, 

the United States and for each of the cities included in 

total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the c 
from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in t! 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sale 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to q 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but d: 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin wher 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE! 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND ON APR. 15 AND MAY 15, 1921. 


Jan. 15, 


| ¢ 
| 1920. 


City, and kind of coal. 


Apr. 1 M 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae sia an dice ta tile ee ee eee ee nS ee $12. 588 $14. 872 
Fa Sie Sd Sv i Ee SEAT PE CE SE GG IK EE RE fet | 49.768 | 14. 859 
Sa ile Ga SPN ASTER ES ls Se Bt, 2 A a PR Le Ale 8, 808 10. 577 
Atlanta, Ga.: | 
It a a ok el, ce ours neauadadenw du 9, 050 | 8. 688 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
DIOS. 5s oso seks cals « Re ST ee OE Oe owe EES bres si | 212.500] @ 14.500 
NG ooo ee na ke Ln one ae cba n veda Tea a @ 12.600 | @ 14.500 
i ala 6 Mo ae soe dedwemne con | @ 7.500 8, 833 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
EEF TS OE TNE: FE ati debadiels 8 ok 7. 496 8, 696 


Boston, Mass.: _ , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Mes ckh ess aakstUe inden aeasesaee peda 6s ke d'd etc dh bqeer eee 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ee eS es oa Fe thes Le thine + ee ES RE ely ee te RAT 12. 500 14. 000 
inet Sona” Ste eee sl yee, ch See wen cocWoumnebe | 12.500} 14, 000 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS Pa abel thet ode oe see dba dead ine teak eed se 10. 890 2. 580 





Butte, Mont.: 
ihe re 2, oa ae co "fe oy pe, Be) ne ; 10.381 12. 290 

Charleston, 8S. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 





IN hiatal Sls a tall bites ibid sd oa ah aie pai eeindeeen Win ating uihs 6-4 koe ox oe | @13,400 | @17. 250 
Gah) Ciatinen« dosha > kkbastetddich an nedibe ake RE Se Se | @13.500 | @ 17.100 
NS ocivuns sodensdananeh os <iibtAbaases to chdecsncessenpedaees | 8.500 12. 000 
Chicago, LI11.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
STE. sants, sinha id natnhe thes haeonkamdt eka tbl séevaves cugneocesous 12. 590 14, 690 
S.C cdi <cbca vad thie ds deat ibh Ninbublcsicevcbisbebocdaes | 12,690 14, 890 | 
ESE ERAS RRR SSE ee ls ae * 8. 020 8, 598 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
litte ns Sik oie ides sn'etnece Gdinadn ieee take én omeunt mins beat | 12,500 15. 500 | 
RETIN EE TERT EGS og ahem vik Re SS BEE | 12.667 15. 750 | 
RRR EA RSs RR a one. dite 5.5. RE 2s. SER 6. 739 6. 929 | 


1 Prices of coal were formerly secured sentiannually and published in the March and September 
ofthe MONTHLY LABOR Review. Since Jurie, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mo! 
@ Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND ON APR. 15 AND MAY 15, 1921—Continued. 


1921 
City, and kind of coal. 


May 15. 


ind, Ohio: 

nnsylvania anthracite— 
MR hac Lak 6s pkcetunatnbncteccessbsatevccs wala | $12. 300 
Chestnut 12. 233 
EE EE nC ene pai 911 
us, Ohio: 
nsylvania anthracite 
Chestnut 

Diteta Ghwbcc cece csc 
 Tex.3 
rkansas anthracite— 


= 
r, Colo.: 
lorado anthracite— 
Stove, 3and 5 mixed... 
Furnace, l and 2 mixed 
Wits Fk ote nods ccc cee 
roit, Mich.: 





anthracite— 


Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania 
Stove 
Chestnut 
SE ae 
Houston, Tex.: 
EE 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 


3ituminous 
sonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite . 
i. nt nin eens cwek i eheesegawenseadoecevateteveue 
Stove, or No. 4 
Bituminous 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
veg HBB 
bituminous 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous 
Louisville, K-y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Bituminous 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


EEL ENE LL LS ee PE 
Milwaukee, Wis.: , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


_ Bituminous 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


RS SiO a 2 e ipabdducsvanebaacsen- 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUS] 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND ON APR. 15 AND MAY 15, 1921—Continued. 


City, and kind of coal. 








Newark, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove... 
Chestnut 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Peoria, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


i lin Al lh, GRE LT eR cies 
Bituminous 
Portland, Me.: 


Chestnut. ..< 
RRS PE ea eee ee eee rs ee ae 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 
Providence, R. I.: 
Penn yl vania anthracite— 
Stove 


Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


ERE GENRE IETS HEE PINES TOIEE, > A enn HP pee ane A 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Se eee ree rres reer re ore eee rs eer een 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 14, 7. 392 | 
Chestnut } 14, 106 .475 
NE UU os 4 05 5 4 5bb bh Ge SNEED EWS 0 Ub betebereibeecedivens a . 081 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
2 fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘binning.’”?’ Most customers require binning or b 


the coal into the cellar. 
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.\GE RETAIL PRIC ag OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1929, AND ON APR.15 AND MAY 15, 1921—Concluded. 


City, and kind of coal. 


ke City, Utah.: 
ado anthracite-— 
Furnace, l and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
rminous 
neiseo, Calif.: 
‘ Mexico anthrac ite— 
Cerillo 

rado anthr: acite— 


uminoUs C2 e Ss) Gow oo pe OSES SO 6 WO OK Eb Ow 6 6B 6HES 00600 HEHE OC OOERESEOSCE 
an, Ga. 
isylvania anthracite- 
Stove.. 
Chestnut 
uminous Dh th hades bidentate dilibah secs dncas ca ctdebecdeaides 
me. % 
! sylv ania anthracite— 


Chetan 
, Wash.: 
tuminous 
field, Ill.: 
iminous 
gton, 
nsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
iIminous 


r ton of 2,240 pounds. 
li coal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
litional charge has been included in the above prices. 
icesinzone A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. The 
charges in Seattle range from $1.85 to $3.15, according to distance. 


————- — oo oe SS - 


Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.’ 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price per month 

for the first 1,000 cubic feet of gas used for house chol | purposes. 

Prices are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for 
natural gas have also been quoted for those citie « ‘where it is in 
general use. For Los Angeles prices are given for cael al nd manu- 
factured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 
charge for service. 


' Retail prices of gas have heretofore been secured in Aprilof each year and published in the Juneissues 
of the MonTHLY Laror REVIEW. 
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i-®T PRICE PER MONTH FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOt 
USE ON APR. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, BY C! 


ae gas. 


5,,Apr. 15,'Apr. 15,/Apr. hie Apr. 15,/Apr r.15,\/Apr. 
1914. | 1915. | 1916. ' 1918. | 1919. | 192 





$1. 00 $1. $1. 00 
: - 80 | 75 
Birmingham ,Ala . - 95 » OE 95 
Boston, Mass . 82 - 82 . 80 | . 80 

i , . 00 i ) 


Buffalo, N. Y . 00 
Butte, Mont . 50 
Charleston, S.C .10 
Chicago, I] of . 80 
Cleveland, Ohio oS . 80 


Houston, "hex eae coteGeletawe 
Indianapolis, Ind 


rr 


s, O19 
or 3 or Or a 





Jacksonville, Fla 
Manchester, N 

Memphis, Tenn : 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


New Orleans, La 
ws a a ee ee 





Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, 


Portland, Me 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I 





Sait Lake C ity, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif 
Savannah, Ga 


Scranton, Pa . : . 08 
Seattle, Wash ‘ . - 00 | 
Springfield, Il . » e 
Washington, D.C - % - % - 93 | 

















t 





Natural gas. 





Buffalo, N. Y 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

hrs. «> rnindadmnneecs 


~) 
t 


sae 
wwe 


ee 
mm GO 
o1rO Oro 


Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock, Ark 
Louisville, K 
Pittsburgh, 


RAS 


w 
o 


























Manufactured and natural gas. 





Los Angeles, Calif........... | sesneses 0.08 | $0.68 | $0.68 3.68 | $0.75 | $0. 75 














1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 3 Sale of manufactured gas discontinued 
2 Plus 25 cents per month service charge. 4 Plus 40 cents per month service charg’ 
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Oo 5 
o “~ 
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2 
: 
: 
: 


MANUFACTURED GAS 


400 
375 
350 
825 
300 
275 
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From the prices quoted on manufactured gas in 43 cities, av; 
prices have been computed for the 43 cities combine d and are s 
in the next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920 a 
May 15, 1921. Relative prices have been computed by dividin 
price of each year by the price in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas ch 
but little until in — The price in May, 1921, was 40 pe 
higher than in April, 1913, and 22 per cent higher than in April, 
AVERAGE !AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS FOR HOUSEHO! 

PE R 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APR. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, FOR 43 CI’ 
BINED. 
ein April, 1915=i00.] 


| Average | Relative 
| price. | price. 
' } 





| 
A Ee en $0. 95 | Se Se eee eee ie Seed 
April, 1914 « 94 | ¢ PGE Nees cwwsberisesscceccci 
April, 1915 : - 94 | on! a OS ee ERT 
April, 1916 . 8 | ¢ Ts; Mids d-csocues sae joanne 


} 


PRs CHEE 66 sontduchesusece : 92 | 


1 Net price. 


The chart on page 89 showing the trend in the average retail 
of gas for the United States has been drawn from the figur 
shown in the preceding table. 


Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States.’ 


HE following table gives the average retail prices of 10 arti 

dry goods on May 15 of each year, 1915, to 1921, by c 

The averages given are based on the retail prices of stan 
brands only. 


1 Ret: ail prices waty goods are published in the April, July, October, and December 
LABOR REVIEW. 
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DRY 
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RETAIL PRICES OF 
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98 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


The following table shows for the United States average 
prices of specified articles of dry goods on May 15 of each 
1915 to 1921: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS FOR THE U 
STATES ON MAY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1915 TO 1921. 





Average retail price on May 15- 
Article. _- Wa 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 


i 


— - a « —— — — 


Yard... ./$0. 065 ls 075 |$0. 100 $0. 202 |$0. 175 
.«-do....| .120] .135] .181] .326] .356 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch ..-@0....} O81 | .004/ .123] .284} .227 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch..................- sac. .t cE] 126] .100) .S0OT . ate 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch....,.............. .2cGOcccet oL2G4 119021 .228 -402 | .539 | 
Muslin, bleached oo Os... 308} .227 | 21645 .3h3} . 227 | 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 ..-€0....| .384] .359] .444] .754! .741 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90................- Saeh....} .819 | .940 1.179 | 1.916 | 1. 869 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 14) .120] .157 3% 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch < Minece: £9 (1) . 754 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80................. air.....| (1) | @) | 3.128 

















1 Priees not published until May 15, 1917. 


Changes in Wholesale Prices in the United States. 


only slightly lower in May than im the preceeding month, ac: 

ing to information gathered by the United States Depart: 
of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statisties. The bur 
weighted index number, which gives to each commodity an influ 
equal to its importance in the country’s markets, dropped from 
in April to 151 in May, a fall of nearly 2 per cent. The May 
is 444 per cent below the high peak of prices in May, 1920. 

Farm products reacted from the low level reached in Apri! 
index number fer this group rising from 115 to 117, a gaim of i: 
cent. Metals and metal products showed no change in the ge 
price level for the two months. In all other groups decreases /: 
April to May took place. Food products as a whole showed 
largest decrease, the decline being nearly 5} per cent. House-|! 
siekidie oods followed next in order, with a drop of nearly 4: 
cent. Cloths and clothing were about 2} per cent lower and 
and lighting materials were about 24 per cent lower in May tha 
April. Chemicals and drugs were nearly 1} per cent cheaper 
building materials nearly one-half of 1 per cent cheaper in 
while in the group of miscellaneous commodities, compose 
important articles not falling within other groups, the decrease 
about 2 per cent. 

Of 327 commodities, or series of quotations, for which compar: 
data for April and May were obtained, decreases were found to ! 
oecurred for 139 commodities and increases for 86 commodities. 
102 eases no change in price took place in the two months. 

Some of the more important changes occurring between © le , 
May, as measured by average prices m each month, are as follows: 


Ehime general level of wholesale prices in the United States 














IMPORTANT ARTICLE 
AS COMPAREL 


CHANGES IN 


LRASING OR DECREASING IN 
APRIL, 1921, BY GROUPS OF 


Increases. 

















Commodity. 


Farm products. 
Cotton, middling, New 


Flaxseed, Minneapolis. --. 
Corn, No. 3, mixed, Chi- 


No. 2, cash, Chicago. 


) 
R 


Wi hea 

, northern spring, 

( ‘nde We peaee 
No. 2, red winter, Chi- 
ME biden wees «42s 
No. 2, hard winter, 
Kansas City.......... 
No. 1, northern spring, 
Minneapolis.......... 


jo. 1, hard white, Port- 


Apples, Baldwins, Chi- 


wu 





Cre 


| Lamb, dressed, Chicago. -| 








a 


Hay, alfalfa, No.1, Kan- | 
ET cnt onal 


Hides, Chicago 


Calfskins, No. 1........ 


I wckers, heavy native 


PE and oh aeons so cen 


Pac kers, heavy Texas 

CO 
Hops, Pacifies, Portland - 
Peanuts, No. 1, Norfolk. . 


Food, etc. 





| 
| 
Lam bs, ss XS SE | 
| 





Coffee, Rio, New York. -.| 
Flour, rye, "Minneapolis. - 
Flour, wheat: 
Pat ‘ent, Kansas City . -. 
Standard patent, Min- 
neapolis Cittdiee dade sare 
Soft patent, St. Louis... 


Soft winter patent, | 


ES a Bbeas d's dicta cie 











Commodity. 


Food, cte.--Conciuded. 


bie TE ie AES 
Lemons, Chicago........- 
Oranges, Chicago......... 
Prunes, New York....... 
Meal, corn, white, Deca- 

i lt TE 


Milk, fresh, New York... 
Cloths and clothing. 


Yarn, cotton, Boston: 
sk | ae 
ok, ee 
Twisted, | EH 
T wisted, oa | 

Yarn, wool, Boston: 
Crossbred stock, 2/32s -.| 

Blankets, cotton, New 
York. 





Fuel and lighting. 


Coal, anthracite, New 
York: 
Se ee 
aE 
Petroleum, crude, Penn- 
sylvania, at wells... ... 





Meta!s and metal 
products. 


Copper, ingot, New York.| 


Lead, pig, New York... -| 
Steel plates, tank, Pitts- | 
EE Ras Se ae | 


Spelter, New York....... 
Tin, pig, New York...... | 








Farm products. 


Hops, New York State, 
Pb we cccccwcses 
+ stock, Chicago: 
Cattle, steers, good to 
choice...... nemesaithsis 


Sheep, ewes............ 
Poultry, live, Chicago. - - . 
Tobacco, Louisville, Ky . 
Hay, timothy No. 1, 

CR tacckscocccees 


Food, etc. 
Mo medium, New 


ee & 
Butter, creamery, extra: 


Chicago... .... hidhdecnaea 

i aE 

San Francisco.......... 
Cheese: 

2 tea ey 

ae 


San Francisco.......... 
Bess, , fresh: 


New ork. . 


“see ee eweee 





~I 


pei 
nee or 


. 


mNwhy 
reNbk 











oO- Hore 


8. 
8. 
5. 


Decreases. 


Food, etc.—Concluded. 


Raisins, New York....... 


|| Lard, prime contract, 


OE 


| Meat: 


Bacon, rough sides, 

Pe 
Beef, fresh, good native | 
sides, New York._... 
Pork, salt mess, N. ial 
Poultry, dressed, Chi- | 
ili Bay un tains ad | 


Salt, Chicago......... ae 
Sugar, New York: | 
Oe ee saad 
ee 
Miik, fresh, Chicago. ..... | 


Tea, Formosa, New York. 
Potatoes, white, Chicago. 


Cloths and clething. 


Shoes factory: 
Children’s gun metal, 


er. 
Women’s, s, “McKay, iid, 





WHOLESALE 





PRICES. 










Per 
cent. 





ae Oe 


20. 0 | 


1.0 





vin 
~1 6 


On 
, oS 
hm CO CO 















- 
to 


ag 


“6 ~ 


6. 


— 


r PS 
Go -_ 


—_— 
~) 


PNB 
dw & @ 


7.4 |} 


12.8 || 
2.6 









COMMODITIES. 


Ree 1 ce oder Shingles 


Chemicals and drugs 


~I em CO 


Cottonseed oil _.New 
ood eo New 












Cloths and clothing 
Shoes, factory—c 


Youths, gun metal, 


| Drilling, brown, M: 


of Loom, 4/4, New York. 


dyed blue, New York 
Broadcloth, "9h Oz. 


—- 
. 


Fine clothing 


Se ee | 


eo 


1/4 and 3/8 grades ...... 
Fuel and lighting. 


, Connellsville, 
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Decreases—Concluded. 





' 
Commodity. Se ae Commodity. ier Commodity. 


Fuel and lighting- Building materials. Chemicals and drug 
Concluded. Concluded. 
| Brick, common, building: 
Petroleum, crude, Kan- .3 || Cineinnati .3 || Carbonate of soda, 
sas-Oklahoma, at wells. Ss F 
Petroleum, refined water 5.5 || Glass, New York: 
white, 150°, New York. awe 3tod og feet . 23. House-furnishing good 
jindow, single, B 21.7 || wn, cae wi 
Metal and metal || Lime, eastern, common, Bedroom sets, « 
products Y " . hicago 
’ Glassware, tumb! 
tory. 
Galvanized iron tub 


| Douglas fir, No. 1, mill... 
Nails, wire, Pittsburgh. - - .3 || Oak, white, plain, N 





Pi iron: 
Basic, f furnace 3.8 || Spruce, eastern, Boston. .| 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh . . 
Foundry No. 2, north- 
ern Pittsburgh 5. Acid, New York: Lubricating oil, paraffin 
Foundry No. 2, south- Muriatic, 20° 5 New York : 
ern, Cincinnati .6 Sulphuric, 66 5. Paper, ¥ aoe ing, Manila 
Steel billets, Bessemer, Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, New — 
Pittsburgh 3 | New York 2. Soap, Cincinnati. .. 
Tin plate, domestic, coke, 7 rk 4,‘ Linseed nw = New Yi 
Pittsburgh 2. { Givestin, re fined, New Tankage, 9 and 20 p 
Zinc, sheet, factory b York i + cent, Chicago......... 


Chemicals and drugs. | Miscellaneous. 











Comparing prices in May with those of a year ago, when most 
modities were at their peak, it is seen that farm produc ts have de 
52 per cent, and foodstuffs, composed largely of manufa 
articles, have declined 534 per cent. Cloths and clothing art 
measured | by changes in their index number, show a decrease of 
48 per cent, and building materials a decrease of nearly 41 per 
Metals and metal products were 284 per cent cheaper in May t! 
the same month of last year, chemic als and drugs were 227 pel 
cheaper, house-furnishing goods were 22} per cent cheaper, an: 
and oa Fae materials were 174 per cent aeag yp In the gro 
miscellaneous commodities, the decrease was 384 per cent. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTH 
TO MAY, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 
[1913= 100.] 





— 
Cloths | Fuel Metals | Build- | | Chemi-} House- | 


Miscel- 
lai ie- 


ous. 


| J = C 
Food, and and and 


: metal 
ate. -loth- ght- 
et sey light prod- 


ucts. 


ing cals fur- 

mate- and | nishing’ 

rials. | drugs. goods. | 
' 


Year and month. 


100 | | 100 

anne ¢ ¢ 107 101 
TL ) ¢ 102 101 | 

i gs 101 | 99 

99 ¢ 100 
87 101 
92 100 
91 | 100 
&5 99 
83 s| = 105 
$7 114 
&3 103 
91 Q: 102 
102 108 
100 124 





| 


























CHANGES IN 


WHOLESALE PRICES. LOL 


/EX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 


GROUPS OF 


SPECIFIED YEARS AND 
COMMODITIES—Concluded. 


NI A MONTHS, 
BY 


i913 TO MAY, 


1921, 





Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


rand month. 


122 
108 
114 
118 
136 
189 


148 | 
181 | 


199 


208 | 


220 | 


207 
208 


212 | 


reliminary. 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the Uni 





and 
cloth- 
ing. 


128 
110 
119 
126 
138 
181 
161 
169 





193 
239 
211 


216 | 
223 | 


232 


“oe |} 


237 | 





Cloths | 


187 | 





| metal 





Metals | 


and 


prod- 
ucts. 


148 
126 


Build- 
ing 
mate- 

rials. 


147 | 
145 | 
151 | 
208 | 


183 
208 
257 


182 


cals 
and 





Chemi- 


drugs. 


| 


| House- 





Ali 
com 
modi- 

11es 


| Misce!- 
lane- 
ous. 


fur- 
nish- 
ing 
goods. | 
a 
115 | 
105 | 
108 | 
121 | 
124 | 
144 | 
32 | 
139 
152 
152 
196 
161 
161 


165 


ted States and Foreign 


Countries. 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined ages after having been reduced to a common 

base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected 
instead of the aver age for ‘the year 1913, which is used in other tables 
of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
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For Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, an 
city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as pub 
in the original sources. With two exceptions all these are sho 
the July, 1914, base in the source from ahah the information is 
The index numbers’for Belgium are computed on April, 1914, 
base period, while those for Rome are based on the first half o! 
The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries hay: 
obtained by dividing the index for each month specified in th 
by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto, a 
lished. As shown in the table, the number of articles included 
index numbers for the different countries differs widely. 
results should not, therefore, be considered as closely compara! 
with another. In one or two instances, also, the figures here 
are not absolutely comparable from month to month over the 
period, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities inclu: 
successive dates. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES. 


[July, 1914= 100.]} 


France: Family 
budget, 13 articles. 


Denmark: 


Year and 
month. 


United 
States: 22 
foodstuffs; 

51 cities 
(variable). 


Weighted. 


Australia: 
46 food- 
stuffs; 

30 towns. 


Weighted. 


Belgium: 
54 articles 
(variable); 
Brussels. 
Not 
weighted. 


Canada: 
29 food- 
stuffs; 
60 cities. 
Weighted. 


Family 
food 
budget; | 


‘Cit 


10,000 
5 persons. |population| 


ies over | 


| Parisonls 


Weighted.' . 


Weighted. | (except | 
Paris). 
Weighted. | 








October...... 


1915. 





January 
April 

__ Pee 
October 

















September. . . 
October 

November... .| 
December... .| 


1918. 


169 
170 
169 
i71 
2 Quarter beginning month specified. 











1 April, 1914. 
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xX NUMBERS OF RUTAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 


iN 
COUNTRIES—Continued. 


IN! 


France: Family 
| budget, 13 articles. 
Denmark: } ; Great 
Family | | Britain: 
food iCities over } 21 food- 
no stuffs; - | | pant 
| 5icities | Brussels. | on. 208 budget, | 10,000 | stulls; 
> se S . 5. . 
(variable). 30 towns: | Not bee 15 persons. |population) Parisonly., 600 towns 
e j 1finLed. , ° » ‘zr 4.4 es a ain 
| Weighted. weighted. | 7 Veighted. ept | Weighted. | Weighted, 
aris). 


| United : Belgium: 
ie Australia: : 
=+ Of : ‘lac 
| States: 22 46 food- 54articles 


re ge ’ 5) 
ind «6 | foodstuffs; | stuffs: (variable); 


Canada: | 
29 food- 


V eighted. | 


by eo 
x 


> tee tt 
OWI ~J 


2 Oy wo 


—— 





November. . - 
December. ... 








— oe Nether- New | o Gn Switzer- 
India: a Famuy | ands: 27 | Zeadand: | ee hee Sweden: | land: 9 
foodstufs; food . |foodstuffs;} 59 food- | fe a at fo dstuff | 21 articles;| groups of 
month. ‘ he budget; | Amster- | stuffs; | buteet, | 9 towns. | 44 towns. | foodstuffs. 
weighted.| Rome. |48m. Not| 25 towns. | weichted.| Weighted.| Weishted. ne 
: ve reigh Teig j as S , weighted. 
| Weighted. weighted. | Weighted. g 


Year and 


| 


| 
| 














2 Qvarter beginning month specified. 4 Year 1913. 6 Previous month. 
§ Jaunary-July. 5 For calendar year. 8 August. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAI 
COUN TRIES—Conciuded. 


| 
| - i - | 
_Nether~ ae 1: | Norway:| South 

| lands: 27 | Zealand: | “Pamiiy | Africa: 18| Sweden: 
foodstuffs; | 59 food- food foodstufts;| 21 articles 
Amster- stuffs; budget. 9 towns. | 44 town 
dam. Not | 25 towns. Weighted. | Weighted 


| | 


| Italy: 
India: 46 | Family 
- foodstuffs; | food 
or | Calcutta. | budget; 
: Not 5 persons; 
weighted. ome. 
| Weighted. | 


Weighted. 


weighted. | Weighted. | 
' 


1917. 
January 
February 


>to hob 
See 


02 G2 bgt 
we ae 


el ee ee | 
> me OO 
PDNWwA 


_ 
vo 


September 
October 





— 
oo 


1918. 
January 
February.... 


ww CO Co bp bo 
Tt ibm ibe Ot SD thm mt OD OD 


me OO © SI ee OO 


ke ee ee | 
Oo G8 GO GO GO WO GO 


September. .. 
October 
November... 


Co Go Go GO We 


— 
Fs 
_ 


Ww 
m Or 





1919. 
January 
February 


August....... 
September... 


November... 
December. ... 


1920. 








September... 
October...... 
November... 
December 


1921. 
January 367 
February 376 
March 386 | 




















6 For ealendar year. 6 Previous month. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 
for May, 1921, the results of which are shown in the following 
tables. 

Table 1 shows the decreases in the cost of living from June and 
December, 1920, to May, 1921, in 32 cities in the United States. 
These changes are based on actual prices secured from merchants and 
dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of food are fur- 
nished to the Bureau of pwn Statistics by from 15 to 25 merchants 
and dealers in each city in accordance with arrangements made 
through personal visits of the bureau’s agents. All other data are 
secured by special agents of the bureau, who visit the various mer- 
chants, dealers, and agents and secure the figures direct from their 
records. Four quotations are secured on each of a large number of 
articles of clothing, furniture, fuel and light, and miscellaneous 
items. There are a few exceptions to this rule, such as gas, electric 
light, street car fares, etc., where, in the nature of things, only one 
or two quotaticns can be secured. Rental figures are secured for 
from 250 to 850 houses and apartments in each city. 

































TOTAL COST OF LIVING FROM JUNE AND DECEMBER, 


1920, TO MAY, 1921. 


IN 






TABLE 1.—DECREASE 









Per cent of de- ent 
crease from— crease from 
















t4— City . 
City. i Dee., ily. June, vec. 









| June, | dec., 

1920, to | 1920, to 1920, to | 1920. to 
May, May, May Mat 
1921, 1921. lt 192 































.7 | 3g & Re Ge eee 17. 5 11.6 

| OD i Bes 2] 0.9. 1 Mew Orleans. ........cccccccccee 12. 8 | 9.4 

S29 SRS eee ‘ol <p 9 a a See ce eee 17. 1 9.8 

EF! GRO ee a oe oe ee waiowes's 15.3 10.0 

6 | 10.6 || Philadelphia.................... | 15.8 10. 4 

— - 2 4 3 Sopa -9 | 7.7 || Pittsburgh......... vecewersewel 14, 4 8.3 

: 3 | RAS. ~ * a Se eee 17. 1 10.9 

ah gene aa .8 9.5 || Portland, Oregon...............| 19. 1 10.0 

DORVOE Zia ao owns cccccey sae 15.6 | ERR "ee ee 16.4 9.8 
1 I 18, 1 FF. 4 ee 17.3 9,1 
aes ae 15, 3 | OF 3 | ee 14.9 9.9 
0. er 17. 5 | gS ee ae 15. 2 10. 6 
FOCRSONR A Bok bk oodudewcssule 14, 2 | SOR 0 a ee ee 15. 4 7.8 
Kansas City, area oe | 15.7 } 8.7 EL ES es 14, 4 ae 
J 0 ert eee 11. 4 | >i Ri: eS ee } 17.0 11.0 
oe) a as 13.5 9.0 ——— —___—__—— 
MT ORI oss wise oo bodvee cst 13. 7 8.8 Average, United States.. 16.7 10.0 






Table 2 shows the changes from December, 1914, to May, 1921, 
by specified periods, in 19 cities. 

It will be noted that from December, 1914, to June, 1920, there 
was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in prices, be- 
coming much more decided during the latter part of that period. 
From June to December, 1920, however, there was an appreciable 
drop in the figures representing the combined expenditures. While 
rents and fuel and light continued to advance considerably and 
miscellaneous items to a less extent, the large decrease in food and 
clothing and the somewhat smaller decrease in furniture and house 
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furnishings had the effect of reducing the totals for Decem| 
from 2.5 to 10 per cent, in the several cities, below the pri: 
June. There were also decided decreases from December to } 


TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 
MAY, 1921. 


Baltimore, Md. 














| Per | Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to- 
| cent of 
Item of expengditure. ; total | | 
expend-| Dec., »., | Dec., | Dee., | June, |} Dec., | June, | Di 
|} iture. | 1915, B16. | 1917. | IVES. | 1919. | 19}9. | 1920. | 192 
' " 





20.9 644); 96.4 91.1 92.5 | 110.9 
5. ‘ 24.0 52.1 | 107.7 | 128.9 | 177.4 | 191.3 
Housing F se 9 320; 12.8 16.8 | 25.8 41.6 
Fuel and light a ee 9. 1 25.5 | 46.0) 37.1 | 48.1) 57.6/ 7 
Furniture and furnishings... . 4.3 5.6 | 26.4] 60.8 | 122.3 134.6 | 167.0 | 191.8 | 18] 
Miscellaneous .7) 21.4] 2325] 51.3) 727) 82.8] 98.4/ 111.4 


.0) 11.4) 12.5) SLS| 84.7) 840) 984) 1143 





Boston, Mass. 





: 44.5 10.3 | 18.0 5. | b 7.§ 80.8 | 105.0 
Clothing 15.5 6.6) 21.9) .5 | 117.5 | 137. 192.4 | 2hi.l 
Housing 12.8) 1,1 1 ‘ 2.8] 5. 12.2/ 16.2 
Fueland light 5.6 1.1 10.5 29. ‘ 56. 6 55.0} 63.2 83. 6 
Furnitureand farnishings. . .| 3.3; 84] 26.3} 58.41} 137.6 | 153.7 | 198.7 | 233.7 
Miscellaneous 18.3 1.6} 15.7] 38. 62. B4.8] 81.1) 91.8 


100. 0 1.6 15.7 70.6 | 72, 92.3 | 110.7 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


An 


OO 


Clothing 

Housing 

Fuel and light... ............ 
Furnitureand furnishings... 
Miscellaneous 


Ole Ors 
© & OTP 
S oo 


og te 
os A) 





on 


Chicago, Il. 


} 
25.2; 63.4) 78. 3.3} 93. 120. 0 

Clothing. . 3. -5| 242) 50.6 138. 57.1 | 224.0 | 205.3 | 158 
Housing. . oe 2. 8, . 35. 1 , 








Fuel and light.............. : -9| 6.6) 193) 37.1! 35.7] 40.1) 62.4 
Furniture and furnishings... -| . . 20.0} 47.5 | 108.9 | 126 215.9 
Miscellaneous ..............- . 6 3. 19.5} 41.8] 58.7 5 


Total 3.0} 19.5] 41.8] 72.: 
| 








Cleveland, Ohio. 





54.3 | 79. 
| . at 43.7 | 102. 
CR cena. ghdecacdn ee , : 11.3; 16. 
Fuel and light . 3 | ; 26.8} 51. 
Furniture and furnishings. . .| 7) 197] 47.8} 202. 
Mis~ellaneons . . 9. 42.9| 67.1 


42.9 | 71.4 | 77. 
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LE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
MAY, 192i—Continued. 


Mich. 





Detroit, 














| 

































































































































nO Per | Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to- 
| cent of | at Suede 
of expenditure. total “ l | 
expend-/| I | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, 
iture. = |s 915. 1916. | 1917. | 1918, | 1919. | 1919. | 1920 1929. | 1921. 
et ‘ . 
dell... cca 35.2] 4.1) 26.5] 59.7] 825) 86.4] 99.5] 1320] 75.6) 41.1 
Gain’ Wins detest ase. 16.6) 2.3) 189) 46.7} 113.8 | 125.2 | 181.8 | 208.8 | 176.1 | 134.1 
MemgiNe . dda <k dives occaie 17.5 Si 47.! 32.6} 39.0| 45.2| 60.2] 68. 108.1 | 101.4 
{ Fuel i light . 6.3 1.6 So 9 | 30.2) 47.6} 47.6) 57.9) 74.9] 1044 83. 6 
Furniture and furnishings. . 5.9 | 8.7 5 | 50. 4 | 107.3 | 129.3 | 172.6 | 206.7 | 184.0 134. 0 
yiscellaneous.........-.---. 18.3 3.5 = 3 | 49. 9 | 72. 6 80.3 | 100.1 |} 141.3 | 144.0 140.1 
ek eas rir see oe 0s ieee 100.0 3.5 22.3 | 49.9) 78.0; 84.4 | 107.9 | 136.0 | 118.6 93.3 
, : Houston, Tex. 
7 EL nn ntdsdaebntudbneeseses 86. 
SET. BI 1} 
ie] . -9} 33 2. 47.8 | | 55. 
Furniture and furnishings. . . 5. 6.1) 29.6) 62.3 | 119.9 | 144.5 | 181.8 | 213.9 | 208.2) 173.7 
vissdigtbtMl. « ikosc...-c-te. %.4| 1.3] 16.4 i 44.9| 67.6| 72.3] 882] 90.4/ 103.9] 100.8 
en Tee ee ee 44. 9; 75.7| 80.2} 101.7 | 112.2 | 104.0 79.7 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
P00... .occscpvoccccecsescs 10.3 17.6] 50.8! 76.2) 74.2! 80.9! 90.1] 65.6 29 & 
CRE nhc Gnade octin cdc 16. 8 10.5 33.7 71.9 | 130.5 | 189.8 | 217.2 | 234.0 | 209.3 | 167.5 
eS SR ae 12.3) 16.9) 1182)718.7|) 5.9 9.7 | 22.0; 28.9] 34.1 36.5 
Fuel and tee. obo --....45- 4.6 (?) 2.3 15.1) 55.2 49.2 64. | 72. 6 92.6 80. 7 
Furniture and furnishings. -. 5.4 15. 1 43.4 73.7 | 126.5 | 140.0 | 186.2 | 224.2 | 222.3 182. 7 
Miseellaneows.............-. 26.3 1.3) 14.7] 41.6) 60.5 65.9 80.9 102.8) 105.6 107.5 
7 eat ae 100.0} 1.3| 147; 41.6| 71.5! 77.5 | 101.5 | 116.5 | 106.2 | 85. 8 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
is eae I 3 | | weer = 
i ets Gna e o oo ola 35.8] 14.1 0.4; 33.4 61.8) 60.7 71.0 90.8 | 62.7 33.2 
ee ere 14.9 2.8} 14.3 45.0) 109.1 | 123.3 | 167.6 | 184.5 | 166.6) 127.4 
Re sins cchons é 13.4) 12.7} 12.5) 1.6 4.4 8.7 | 26.8 42.6| 71.4] 85.3 
Fuel and light. . - mee scecuss 3.1 “a 2. 3 | 10. 4 18.3 | 18.6 35. 3 53. 5 53. 5 | 52.7 
Furniture and furnishings. -- 5. 1 6.3} 23.1 | 56.4) 118.5 | 134.2 | 175.5 | 202.2 | 202.2 156. 6 
Miscellaneous ..............- 27.7 11.9 7.7 | 28.9) 52.0) 59.1 76.9 | 86.6/ 1006) 96.8 
41.9 LS 100. 0 | 19 7.7 | 28.9) 580) 65.1 | 85.3 | 101.7) 96.7] 78.7 
ng } | 
162 Mobile, Ala. 
Housing.<.-s-ssccscsww..| 10. "2| ins 3 3. 
Fuel Ea Seer 5.1 (®) 27 57.1 | 66.6 5. 6 86.3 | 122.3 | 102.1 
Furniture and furnishings. . . 4.3 wh 1 42 108 3 | 113.9 | 183.3 | 177.9 | 175.4 140. 7 
Miscellaneous ............... | 22.5 4] 13 43 72.4 | 75.3 | 87.0] 100.3 | 100.7 96.9 
Ca 2) 0. eee 4 94.5 | 107.0! 93.3] 70.8 
; *No change. 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 19 
MAY, 1921—Continued. 


New York, N. Y. 





Per | Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to 
cent of _ but 
Item of expenditure. total | 
expend-| Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | D 


iture. | 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. | 1920. i 


his debt bastecleuscsabas 42.0 | 


















































0 Pe ee 


1.3 16. 3 55. 3 82. 6 75. 3 91.0 | 105.3 i F 
igs COL ox deddlce 16.6 | 4.8 22. 3 54.2 | 131.3 | 151.6 | 219.7 | 241.4 | 2 Ol 
RG Sct 1, Sad wed<chebes 4.3 | 3.1 me 2 2.6 6.5 13.4] 23.4 32. 4 3 H 
Fuel and light............... 2 eee 11.0}; 19.9) 45.5) 45.4) 50.6] 60.1 F 
Furniture and furnishings... . 3.3 8.4 27.6 56.5 | 126.5 | 136.6 172.9 | 205.1 | 1s F 
Miscellaneous. .............. 8.7 2.0; 14.9) 44.7} 70.0) 75.1!) 95.8) 111.9) 1 M 

Ss lee ket Baaeok 100. 0 2.0 14.9} 44.7 7.3; RA 103.8 | 119.2 | 1 
ER RE Pe Pet 34.9 0.8 | 22.4) 63.9]! 86.2] 89.8| 91.5 | 107.6 
LL 26d. cpchtaccet aus s 21.1 8 6.0 | 31.6 | 94.6 | 104.8 | 158.4 | 176.5 . 
EERE TES GES EE 6 11.8 Rit AT ek 7 TS ee 46.5 | 63.3 70. 8 ov) H 
Fuel and light............... 5. 4 (7) | 17.0) 33.3 | 74.6 | 69.7] 89.9} 110.6 | 12 ; 
Furniture and furnishings... 6.7 | 6] 8.7] 39.0) 105.5 | 110.7 | 143.6 | 165.0 | 16 ~ 
Miscellaneous............... 20.2} .6| 14.7) 45.2] 76.8 | 83.7] 97.5 | 108.4 : 
SS ROR ES Eee 100.0! .6| 14.7| 45.2] 80.7 | 87.1 | 107.0 | 122.2 
| 

Philadelphia, 
RRR ere 40. 2 | 0.3] 18.9] 54.4| 80.7 | 75.5 | 87.2) 101.7 
0 Ee ares, Se 16.3 3.6 16. 0 51.3 | 111.2 | 135.9 | 190.3 | 219.6 | 1 ' 
ES a See e+e 13. 2 1.3) 2.7 2.6 &. 0 11.3 16. 7 28. 6 
Fuel and light............... 5.1]. 2.8 5.4 21.5 | 47.9] 43.3] 51.3) 66.8 ' 
Furniture and furnishings. - 4.4 6.9} 19.9 49.8 | 107.7 | 117.8 | 162.8 | 187.4 | 1 , 
Miscellaneous. .............. 20. 8 1,2 14.7 43.8 | 67.5 71.2} 88.6) 102.8 ; 


AEs A IE ET 41.2} 12.0 18. 6 49.8 86. 8 80. 6 91.9 | 114.5 

OS ae hg! 17.4; 21 9.7} 32.8 85.8 | 1038.8 | 148.5 | 165.9 | 1 ( 
SS ES OS 2 12. 4 | 2 | or 24 2.5 5.7 | 10.7] 14.5} 2 

Fuel and light.......... © oe 6.4 | 4 11.4; 28.9) 67.7| 58.4/] 69.8) 83.9) 113.5 

Furniture and furnishings... 4.1; 6.2] 20.9; 43.5 | 110.8 | 126.4 | 163.7 | 190.3 | 19 
Miscelianeous............... 18.5 | $] 13.8] 38.0] 65.6] 72.1] 83.2) 89.4) 9 








| es See ae. eee 100. 


— 
_ 
x 

Z 
,] 

~] 

Ww 


91.6 | 107.6 





Oreqg. 









ib SRS dhede's cawdegunee 3 3. 42,2 70. 6 67. 1 81.6 | 107.1 f 
RE IEE RE AE iat a 16. 1 3.0 15.8 | 44.4 956.6 | 115.5 | 142.1 | 158.6 | 12 
oe. Le 12.8 | 110.9 | 119.6 | 122.2 2.3; 2.2) 27.71 33.2 y 
iy 4 8). Se 4.9; 11.0 3. 4 20.2; 30.9; 31.3) 42.3] 46.9] ¢ 
Furniture and furnishings... aEatr-2s 18.0 54.5 | 109.0 | 122.1 | 145.1 | 183.9 | 1 
Miscellaneous. ...... ah nea 2%. 7} %3.1 6.1 31.2] 57.9{| 62.3! 71.6)! 79.7 . 













a 


EE ebeee eae ieee rt 100. 0 | 13.1 6.1 31.2 614.2 69, 2 83.7 | 100. 4 





2 No change. 
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TaBpLeE 2-—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
MAY, 1921—Concluded. 





San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 



































































Per Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to- 
|centof) __—_ ae Ee ee aT 4 ao 
m of expenditure. total 
expend-| Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, 
iture. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 1919. | 1920. 1920. | 1921. 
‘i | | | | 
Fo0d....-ccsccccscccescceces| 37.9 | 14.3 9.6/ 35.9] 66.2| 63.3] 74.2] 93.9] 64.9 0. 33 
(4KhiNg ... wadpoosedseceses- 16.6| 2.5] 14.5] 43.6 109.0 | 134.6 | 170.4 | 191.0 | 175.9] 14.93 
Housing....-. 7 POE ER 144.8) 1.7] 12.5] 14.0] 13.9] 13.5 4.7} 9.4] 15.0 21.7 
Saal ond MEN os deoe see oe 41] 1:1] 4.6] 14.4] 30.1] 28.9] 41.3| 47.2] 663] 63.3 
Furniture and furnishings . 4.2| 6.0 21.7| 48.2 | 103.4! 116.6 | 143.8 | 180.1 | 175.6 143.9 
Miscellan@OUS......2-0.+---- } 22.4 | 11.7 83) 23.6) 50.5] 61.0 74.7 | 79.6 | 84.8 84.4 


96.0 | 95.1 66.7 




















et .. on eh 3 | | 17.6 | 50.8) 76.2) 742 80.9| 91.7) 63.5] 287 

TROD S Sn ot Ok Si aanil 8 | 8| 24.1] 56.6 | 133.6 | 146.3 195.9 | 212.1 171.5| 133.2 
we So a re 9/ 11.4! 13.0] 14.3| 59] 102) 22.0] 33.5| 586! 61.9 
Fuel and light............... 5.7 | 11.3] 11.7]121.1] 37.5] 35.5 522] 65.3/ 944] 74.2 
Furniture and furnishings. - . 5.1 18] 12.8! 50.7 | 128.6 | 136.5 | 182.1 | 207.2 | 206.6 | 175.9 
MiscellaneouS............... 3.2] 1.2] 14.5 | 42.5] 67.3| 71.2) 82.0] 83.8] 91.5! 93.0 
9 Sede 100.0 | 1.2 | 14.6 | 42.5] 75.0| 79.8! 98.7)|109.4| 987] 77.6 








Seattle, Wash. 





































FOO... . o.cle ce dite o cece sccgeece 33.5) 12.8; 8.5 38. 7 72.5 69.3 80.9 | 102. 3 4.1 7.1 
Cistnine a pa elie +> ot en op eos | 15.8 1.2; 11.3} 364) 88.0 | 110.2 | 154.5 | 173.9 | 160.5 | 128.7 
OE ho. SR 15.4) 124] 5.4] 1.6] 443) 51.5) 71.5] 74.8| 76.7] 74.8 
Fuel and light. ..... ho 5.4 1.2} 2.9] 23.9] 51.8] 51.8| 63.8] 65.8 78.7 | 78.7 
Furniture and furnishings... .} 5.1 8.5 | 27.4) 52.3 141.5 | 154.4 | 201.0 | 221.2 | 216.4 | 177.2 
MiscellaneouS..............- 24.7) 11.0 7.4 31. i 58.5 | 71.4 | 86.8) 90.4) 95.5 | 105.5 

ly ee A | 100.0} 11.0] 7.4] 31.1 | 69.9 | 76.9 | 97.7 | 110.5 | 94.1] 90.2 

} } 


| 














Washington, D. 





i 











































ER EE 38. 2 0.6 | 15.7 61.1 | 90.9! 8.6) 93.3 | 108.4 79.0 47.4 
IM seeks wins Uhee cane aa 16.6 3.7} 23.2} 60.1 | 112.6 | 109.5 | 165.9 | 184.0 | 151.1 115.9 
UAE teens sseecsess: | WB4) 115) 13.7) 13.4) 11.5) 114) 5.4 | 15.6) 2467) 28.8 
Fuel and light. ............. 5.31 (2) 7.3| 2.9! 40.9] 41.8] 42.8)| 53.7] 68.0 57.1 
Furniture and furnishings. . .| 5.1 6.3 30.5 2.1 | 127.4 | 126.0 | 159.3 | 196.4 | 194.0 149.0 
Miscellaneous............... |} 2.3] 4] 15.3] 44.3] 55.9] 57.4| 62.7| 682] 73.9] 720 
— SS ee | 100.0 | 1.0 | 14.6 | 47.3 | 73.8) 71.2 | 87.6 | 101.3] 87.8 | 67.1 
1 Decrease. 3 Figures in this column are for April, 1919. 
2 No change. 4 Figures in this column are for November, 1919. 









Table 3 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to December, 1920, semiannually, for 13 cities. The table is 
constructed in the same manner as the preceding one and differs 
from it only in the base period, and in the length of time covered. 


54089°—21—__8 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN THE COST OF opt ag: IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER 
MAY, 1921. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to 
Per cent | 
of total — — 
2X Pe i- } f 
? — Decem- June, Decem- | June, | Decem- 
: ber, 1918. ber, 1919. 1920. ber, 1920. 


Item of expenditure. 





Clothing ates 
Housing...... ahead Bis «'o ta , 14.! 
Fuel and light  B 17.5 
Furniture and furnishings . 30. 

Miscellaneous a 21.5 


23.3 




















Birmingham, Ala. 


—= 
~I 


Fuel and light 
Furniture and furnishings. -.. -. 


3 | 
| 
i 


& SNe 
Oo OOM Ona 





~ 
“Ni 
= 











Fuel and light 
Furniture and furnishings 
Miscellaneous 























Denver, Colo. 


20.0 | 
40. 
12.8 
8. 
22. 6 
14.8 


Housing 

Fuel and light 

Furniture and furnishings. ..... 
Miscellaneous 


Boonie % 
m Ot-1O W& Ww 





I 


20. 


: 
aoe 














16.4 
; 40.1 

sing 6 2.6 
Fuel and light .§ 9, 16.7 
Furniture and furnishings .§ 24. 8 
Miseellaneous . yf 26.8 


21.1 




















1 Decrease. 
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TapLe 3.—CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
Y, 192i—Continued. 





Kansas City, Mo. 





















} } 
| Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 
Percent | __ : g 
Item of expenditure. of total 
expendi- | Decem- June, Decem- June, | Decem- | May, 
ture. | ber,1918.| 1919. | ber,1919.| 1920. | ber,1920.| 1921. 
































Dead . ..chabipbbecssageaeeccsces 38.7 17.3 15.1 24. 5 44.9 10. 2 18.3 
7 NG LS 2 RE FS 15.2 40.7 44.7 89. 9 104. 5 | 76. 3 | 52.3 
HAUTINE..cccarcocceeescaceccccce 13. 6 5.4 6.7 26. 0 29. 4 | 63. 9 | 65.0 
lel OE CE wenaneeccscacceds 5.7 18. 0 9. 6 27.5 35. 2 55.1 | 43.3 
Furniture and furnishings. ..... 4.9 31.1 37.9 61.8 73. 0 68.7 50.0 
Miscellane@OuUS......cccccccccece. 21.8 15. 6 20. 8 31.5 37. 1 40.3 40.4 

DO in gee ges cosen 100. 0 19. 6 | 20. 6 | 38. 2 | 51.0 | 39. 5 27.3 





| 









Memphis, Tenn. 









| 
| 
| 


















} j | 
ES a 36. 2 | 20.3 | 22.7 | 28. 4 | 33.8 | 7.0 | 1142 
GSS RR I oF 16.3 27.7 | 38. 3 66. 2 | 77.5 59. 0 | 36. 1 
ee a a a ee 13.5 (*) 8.2 23.1 | 35. 9 | 66. 2 } 79.7 
il CP bp awesiwcdwoocees 5.1 26. 8 23. 4 34.1 | 49. 7 | 105. 4 | 64.5 
Furniture and furnishings. ..... } 4.5 25. 4 30. 7 53.2 } 67. 1 53. 9 29.9 
POO a ccwccdwide ccccts 24.4 16. 1 | 20. 9 28. 3 } 38.8 43.2 42.9 
a nr | 100.0 | 18.3 | 23.3 | 35.2 | 46. 4 | 39.3 | 26.7 

} | } 


} 
} 
| 
| 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

































| | | 

adn tne soncwhe 35. 4 | 17.7 | 21.4 | 34.1 50. 0 | 13. 0 17.9 
NS ir ES RRR 15.5} 33.5 40.1} 67.0} 767| 636) 41.0 
a ae ae 16. 8 i] 12.0 8.0 | 10.7 | 36. 8 | 39.0 
Fueland light. ..........- duced 6.8 14.7 13.4 22.4 | 36. 9 | 69.3 52.8 
Furnitureand furnishings. ..... 4.8 18.1 23.6 45. 6 | 65.5 | 65.8 43.3 
Rs co ctccevEsecceces 20. 5 12.3 15.9 25.4 31.3 37.6 37.9 
EY 100. 0 15.8 18.8 32.7 43.4 | 35.7 | 23.7 

} 















New Orleans, La. 









































SRE EL ae ene, ae —[ _————- 
i | 42.6 16.6! 17.4 21.1 28.61 10.7 110.7 
CER ie dco csessicadenes | 15.0 36. 8 48.8 | 83. 2 | 94.9 | 69.4 | 45.0 
SS EE Pee a 2 ere 12.0 (?) lj 10. 8 | 12.9 39. 7 | 46. 7 
PE cnontcascncccecd 4.8 19.7 | 20. 8 24.7 | 36.3 41.5 | 29. 2 
Furnitureand furnishings. -..... 3.9 23.8 | 30. 0 | 57.7 | 75.9 63.9 | 47.7 
Miscellaneous..............-.... 21.8 15.9 | 17.5 | 35.1} 42.8 57.1 | 58.2 
j —— = — — 
LO aR RRA | 100.0 17.9 | 20.7 | 33.9 | 41.9 36.7 | 23.8 
aa Eee a6 Os Os ‘ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ee 40. 2 | 18.8 16.2 25. 1 36. 5 14.3 8.8 
a nin lee ees 17.8 | 35.9 45.3 82.8 91.3 75.4 50.7 
TT LT rere 14.5 | 7.6 13.5 15.5 34.9 | 35. 0 } 55. 5 
SS ET 3.2 | 9.2 9.4 9.8 31.7 64. 4 59.8 
Furnitureand furnishings. .... ; 5.4 | 26.3 34. 1 63. 1 77.4 78.1 | 8.2 
OU 8. cn oc useécccocce 18. 9 | 16.3 16.7 28. 3 41.2 | 46.3 | 18. 6 

Cae | 100.0 | 19.8 21.8 36.2 49.1 | 3 

















1 Decrease, 2 Nochange. 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 
MAY, 1921—Concluded. 


Richmond, Va. 


Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to 
Per cent 
of total | 
expendi- | Decem- June, Decem- June, | Decem- 

ture. ber, 1918. 1919. ber, 1919. 1920. ber, 1920. 





41. 20. ! 20. 23.1 36. 
Clothing 15. § 33. 42. : 78. 6 93. 6 | 
Housing 10. : 1. 3. 6 9. 8 12. 5 
Fuel and light 5. 11. 8 11. 18. 7 36. 
Furniture and furnishings. ....- 4. 26. é 28. 6 55. 9 75. 
Miscellaneous 21. ! " 13. 5 | 24.0 32. 














Total 100. 0 | 7.9 | 20. 6 32.0 43.8 | 





tis, Mo. 


Clothing 

Housing 

Fuel and light 

Furniture and furnishings 
Miscellaneous 


“Is D wre 

















Clothing 


Fuel and light 
Furniture and furnishings. .....| 
Miscellaneous 








1 Decrease. 


The following table shows the increase in the cost of living i: 
United States from 1913 to May, 1921. These figures are ave: 
based on the prices secused in 32 cities, the results of which ap) 
in the preceding tables. 


TaBLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO MA‘ 








Ter cent of increase from 1914 (average) to— 
Per cent 


of total |——— py — 


5 Dec., |Dec., |Dec., |Dec., ae Dec., eal Dee 
yi 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. — 





Item of expenditure. 





87. 84. 
11k. 

: 3. MT 5 ; 9.2; 14. 
Fuel ‘ , : . ‘ 47. Ah. 
Furniture and furnishings. ... 5 j 


119. ¢ 

187. ! 

34. § 

71. 

192.7 |185. 4 
101. 4 |108. 2 


NK Aanwoc 














Miscellaneous * q ‘ a ; " 3. 


os | bo or Oe IO 


| 77.3 


116. 5 | 100. 




















1No change. 
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Cost of Living in Argentina, 1910 to 1919. 


HE following tables from an Argentine publication‘ give the 
index numbers of the general cost of living and in food costs 
in that country since 1910: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, 1910 TO 1919. 


Rent. and miscel-| 
laneous. 


Food. 


| | Clothing 


INDEX NUMBERS 1910 TO 1919. 


| 
| Meat. Bread. |Other foods 





100 100 | 
gs | 105 
102 | 100 
123 | 100 
127 | 105 
134 126 | 
142 | 115 | 
137 152 | 
147 | 139 
188 | 142 











| Revista de Economia Argentina. Noviembre y Diciembre de 1920. Buenos Aires. Pp. 


} the 
rages 


ypear 
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Retail Prices in Finland in 1920. 
CONSULAR report under date of April 12, 1921, which gi, 
A | 


retail prices of foodstuffs and certain other articles in Fin|a 
has been received by this bureau. These prices are show 
the table below: 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND CERTAIN OTHER ARTICLES IN HELSINGFORS 
IN FINLAND AS A WHOLE IN 1920, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECR 
IN 1920 AS COMPARED WITH 1913 AND 1919. 


{1 Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents. 1 liter=1.06 quarts. 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds. 1 hectolite: 
bushels. 1 kilowatt—1.34 horsepowers.] 





} | { 

| Per cent of i 
Average price for whole (+) or deerea 

Average country. | in 1920 as c 

| price in pared with 

| tea 


| 
| 
! 
and 
| 
‘ 


1913 








Unskimmed milk 
eS Ae 33 
Table butter 

Cooking butter 

I x dite ea. - <dapan dd « lveee do 








38S, 





eee eee Se do 
Cheese, whole fat 
Cheese, » bee 


ES 


Old potatoes 
New wees 





rep 8 





— 
*e 








Oatmeal, rolled and steamed 
Oatmeal, whole 
Buckwheat 


Semolina 

Rye bread, hard 

Rye bread, hard-tack 

Rye bread, soft, cheapest grade... 
Yeast bread, of mixed flour 





Wheat bread, soft, water, cheap- 
est grade 

Wheat bread, soft, milk, cheapest ! 
Fe at ll a ERR, let Ree do 

Beef, fresh, steak 

Beef, fresh, soup meat 

Beef, cured or smoked 





Reindeer meat, smoked 
SERS eae Seen ees Sele” do 
Veal, milk fed 




















fives 
la nd, 


vn In 














RETAIL PRICES IN FINLAND. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND CERTAIN OTHER ARTICLES IN HELSINGFORS AND 
IN FINLAND AS A WHOLE IN 1920, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 
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IN 1920 AS COMPARED WITH 1913 AND 1919—Concluded. 








Article. 





i Se I,  caecceas chic oned 
oN ea 
ER Se 
Fish, fresh, pike-perch............ 
Fish, freak, Oremm ................ 


Wish, Gram, Gumot..... . .. cocccccs 


Fish, fresh, white fish (one species) 
Fish, fresh, stromming'!.......... 
Fish, fresh, salmon ............... 
Fish, salted, herring.............. 


Fish, salted, stromming!......... 


Fish, salted, white fish...........}.....do....... 13. 62 
Fish, salted, white fish (one spe- 

be a Se SS 
Fish, salted, salmon.............. ina: “alsa 29. 86 
ol i ae eee: 0 33. 36 
ROME Be 66.0 FEU Shes sow wesc cdle ccd scccgel " 
Rent: 2 rooms and kitchen. ......].............. , 
Birch wood, delivered ............ | Serre. 316. 67 
Pine wood, delivered............. _, RES | 270. 43 
Slab wood, delivered........ ata? 






Coke, from the gas works ......... 
PURI, bb nub ondsacvnte<bind 
ni ax0% sehen adura an oe 
SR CeREDE Tr) ol ctupepcohecdecceese 
Men’s suits, made to order from 

common wool goods............ 


Men’s suits, ready made, of com- 

mon wool i. . cancchdvdacece 
Men’s common box-leather shoes. 
Cigarettes, common grade......... 





! 


Unit. 





i 


Average 
rice in 
elsing- 


fors. 







Per cent of increase 

Average price for whole | (+) or decrease (—) 
country. | in 1920 as com- 
pared with— 





1913 | 1919 








Kilogram ... 


oe eee 





. 98 


- 25 
. 83 
- 93 





F. mks.| F. mks.| F. mks. 
1.12 6. 62 7.64 |4 582. 1 | + 15.4 
84] 5.27) 5.56/4+ 561.9] + 55 
MB Re woe: 9 EE Meenas 
1. 56 9.72} 10.66 |+ 583.3 + 9.7 
7. 2B 7. + +. % 















74 5. 31 42 |+ 632.4 | + 21 
5) 3. 45 3.18 |}+ 500.0 — 7.8 
ee eae BEE Bistnerscnltedatentie 












2.74 | 28.66 | 34.97 /41,176.3| + 22.0 
9. +1, 134.7 56 

“23.45 | 159.61 | 286.04 |+1,034.0 | + 66.7 
19.76 | 130.42 | 223.51 |+1,031.1} + 71 














1 A kind of small herring. 


2 Per 4,000 cubic feet. 


3 Per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Cost of Living in Germany, February, 1920, to January, 1921. 


HE table following, taken from the April 6, 1921, issue of Welt- 
wirtschaftliche Nachrichten, a weekly publication of the Insti- 
tute for World Economics and Maritime Traffic at Kiel, shows 


cost-of-livin 


index numbers based on the monthly budget of a 


workman’s family consisting of two adults and three children aged 
12, 7, and 14 years, respectively. The budget includes expenditures 


for food, fuel, lighting, and rent (two rooms and kitchen). 


As it 


does not cover expenses for clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous 
expenditures, the index numbers based on this budget do not indi- 
cate the minimum of existence, but serve merely as a measure of 


comparison. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING FOR VARIOUS GERMAN CITIES, BY MON’ 
FEBRUARY, 1920, TO JANUARY, 1921. 


[Average of October, 1913, and January, April, and July, 1914=—100.] 
SSS ————— SS a 


dal | | | | | | 
Feb.,|Mar., Apr.,| May,| June, July, | Aug.,|Sept.,| Oct., | Nov.,| Dec.,| 


»p 
1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. used lea 1920, a 1920, 








| | 
625 | 776 881 | 853 815 894 795 ¢ 870 | 871 931 
589 | 644) 782 843 763 813 743 758 811 
NE ee ae 607 761 | 858 | 928 926 | 852 815 86 838 | 863 
Frankfort on the Main..... 758 | 846 |1,014 |1,046 |1,005 1,015 | 946] 79% 798 | 854 
Nuremberg 534 | 579 | 609 | 663); 729 5 692 322 | 730} 752 
Stuttgart 559 636 | 674) 739 825 | | 687 736 | 778 842 
Chemnitz 627 | 777 | 940; 917] 891 80 | 881 : 856 | 946 
Dortmund 697 | 818 | 928 | 868| 851 | 894/| 760 2; 818 | 863 
Konigsberg (Prussia) 558 | 621; 697 | 758] 719] 7: 725 | 731 | 808 | 
Mannheim 588 | 691 | 983 984] 919 82 | 756 | 830 | 888 
Kiel 602 659 762 861 857 26 843 337 931 953 
Augsburg 461 | 647 | 660 | 789 | 686 5 | 687 814 |} 885 
Aix-la-Chapelle 692 | 832| 978 1,023} 886) 956| 865 | 951 | 987 
Brunswick 674 | 808 | 834) 898 |1,041 11,051 | 944] 921 [1,005 |1,037 [1, 
SEES ee 678 | 762 | 902 | 981] 956 57 | 824 35 | 832 | 
724 933 | 976 965 951 51 | 934 994 |1,052 |1,121 
687 928 1,075 |1,026 | 989 95s 896 1, , 061 




















| 
Germany, average....| 623 | 741 | 836 idl 842 | 842 | 796 | | 827 | 872 | 
| | | | | 








Prices and Cost of Living in the Netherlands. 


NDER date of March 24, 1921, the consul general at Rotterdam 
| | sends excerpts from a report on “‘ Trade and industries of | 
Netherlands” from wicks the following are taken: 

While the cost of living fell somewhat during 1920, the reducti 
in prices seems to have Senelited the retailer rather than the c 
sumer, the efforts of retailers and other dealers to maintain pri 
having retarded the fall in prices to the consumer. 

The Government’s statistics as to the average prices of 49 arti: 
of general merchandise other than food products shows that w! 
compared with prices for the 10-year period ending in 1910 the 
crease was 166 per cent in 1916, 240 per cent in 1917, 354 per 
in 1918, 248 per cent in 1919, and 225 per cent in 1920. 

The average cost of 31 foodstuffs aan compared with the sai 
base period shows an increase of 163 per cent in 1916, 213 per c: 
in 1917, 238 per cent in 1918, 233 per cent in 1919, and 190 per c 
in 1920. 

The average increase in the cost of both classes (general mercha 
dise and foodstuffs) in 1920 compared with the 10-year period 1 
207.5 per cent. 

The general increase in building has improved the housing situati: 
nataal and rents and prices of real estate have decreased. 
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Wholesale Prices and Purchasing Power of Money in New Zealand. 





and Commercial Review of New Zealand for 1920, and recently 

forwarded to this bureau by the Department of Commerce, 
shows the wholesale prices of certain Seectthaly! sobe at the close of each 
vear, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920. 


ii following table, taken from the Annual Business, Industrial, 






WHOLESALE PRICES OF SPECIFIED COMMODITIES IN 1917, 1918, 1919, AND 1920. 










ions into United States money made on basis of pound sterling =$4.8665; shilling= 24.3 cents; and 
penny = 7.03 cents.] 


Lonve 











Article. | Unit. 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 














eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ‘ 

oc COS eSOO OE SSCCCeocsececocecosoesess| BUG Mecccece i 
Certh::. << apa daseiiedide «pln dlesses do thao eee 1.70 2.12 | 2. 06 1. 82 
Corrugated sheet iron.................... | Long ton.... 374. 72 364. 99 267. 66 267. 65 
Renaing WE pitas Phas :s Gow s ah+ands <os'ee | lial ip Oe 218. 99 301. 72 243. 33 204. 40 
FIOUL.... .nnocdcwocccscccscccescoccscoesss | Short ton...) SL. 16 81.51 | 77. 86 77. %6 
pee es ee eee ey ne | Gallon...... 2. 92 2. 67 | 2.79 2. 67 
Linst0d-ORE E+ chece rk tneccesn ced as: | Short ton....| 63. 46 63. 26 | 85. 16 (1) 
Getengel. Seeebsie sass odatotcnsvencune epilae 7 a 116. 80 170. 32 164. 24 126. 52 
Oo eee eee ll lL 1.13 1. 62 1. 62 1.15 
Ser OS .. cnn hs bene en eke dd eesune Long ton....| 68. 33 77. 86 80, 29 63. 26 
Datebesn, elie inns’ bein ccebwoorusttees RES: 34. 06 51. 09 | 68. 13 34. 06 
RS: > OO Same ‘Cae: 72. 98 73. 00 | 48, 67 43. 79 

Pe Oe eT. a 110.10 | 116.17 231.15 











The report states that the cost of living increased materially during 
1920. At the beginning of the year it was 37.6 per cent above the 
cost in 1914, and at the end of November, 1920, the cost was 55.4 
per cent higher than in 1914. The official figures given out by the 
Government state that 20s. ($4.87, par) at the close of 1920 would 
buy only as many groceries as 10s. 3}d. ($2.50, par), as many 
dairy products as 12s. 23d. ($2.98, par), and as much meat as 
13s. 7$d. ($3.31, par) would have bought in 1914, and that 20s. 
would have bought no more of the average of these three groups than 
lls. 8¢d. ($2.85, par) would have bought in 1914. 

The Monthly Abstract of Statistics of New Zealand for March, 
1921, publishes a table showing the purchasing power of money, at 
retail, in that country for the last quarter of 1919 and for each 
quarter of 1920, the figures being based on the Dominion weighted 
average. 



















RELATIVE WORTH IN TERMS OF COMMODITIES (BUT STATED FOR CONVENIENCE IN 
TERMS OF MONEY) REPRESENTED BY 20 SHILLINGS FROM QUARTER TO QUARTER, 
TAKING THE AVERAGE WORTH IN JULY, 1914, AS BASE=20 SHILLINGS. 





[1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 
















: Total 

: : airy : ? 

Quarter ending— | Groeeries. Pe wm Meat. | 3 food 
J ~ groups. 














° a i ei s. d .& 
a a lee ag 12 42| 13 11} 13 5h 13 1 
"SE sO ggRRR EO RRS ERATE penne EDs 11 5t| 13° 2 13 OF | 12 éf 
Sn i ns il 34 | i2 1 | 13 94 | i2 3 
oe eee cue hinaeeebdkmaioans 10 34} 12 23 | 13 7} il 

CARER EES SRPEES a eR aie 10 Of 10 104 | 13 5 ll 3 








MONTHLY LABOR BEVIEW. 
Changes in Cost of Living in United Kingdom. 


HE American consul at Newcastle-on-Tyne, under dat 
April 21, 1921, forwards a statement issued by the M 
of Labor showing the rise and fall in the cost of living 

United Kingdom, by months, for 1920 and until April 1, 1921 
base figure is the pre in July, 1914, and the cost is figu 
the average level of retail prices, including food, rent, clothin 
light, and miscellaneous items. As was the case for March 
the decrease was mainly due to reductions in the prices of fo 
clothing. Rents, light, and heat remained practically a 
former level, and rents and coal especially have a tendency 
vance; the former due to high rates, the latter to the coal stri! 
labor costs. The table showing the rise and fall for the nm: 
given above, is as follows: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AN UNITED KINGDOM, JANUARY, 
APRIL, 1921. 


[Prices in July, 1914=—100.} 





' 


Index |! Month. Index 


Month- 
fonth number. || number. 


| 
1920—concluded: 
| 
} 





1920 


October 164 
November. ...........| 176 
December 169 

2 || 1921: 
January 165 
February 15] 
14} 
133 


J anuary 
February } 


September .......... 








It will be noticed that the high-water mark was reached in 
November, 1920, and that since that time there has been a [all of 
43 points or a return to prices of the spring of 1920. 

n the movement to reduce the cost of living, wages of 360,000 
workpeople were affected, of whom 350,000 sustained decreases 
amounting to £60,000 ($291,990, par) weekly, and -the remainder 
an increase of £2,900 ($14,113, par) per week. The textile trades 
suffered the larger proportion of the reductions. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Average Earnings of New York State Factory Workers, May, 1921. 





The earnings of factory workers in New York State continued to 
decline from April to May. ‘The decrease in average weekly earnings 
during the month for the State as a whole was 34 cents, the average 
earnings reported in May being $25.86. The reduction in weekly 
earnings since last October amounts to $3.07, or 11 per cent. These 
facts appear in the analysis of 1,648 May factory reports received by 
the “hid akatlatician of the New York State Department of Labor. 

For New York City the average earnings was $27.45 in May, which 
is 39 cents less than in April. The May average earningsin up-State 
factories was $24.85, or 33 cents less than in the preceding month. 
Since last November the average weekly earningsof New York City 
workers has declined only $1.78, or 6 per cent, whereas the decrease 
in up-State factories since last September amounts to $4.05, or 14 
per cent. The increase in earnings during the first part of 1920 was 
much greater in up-State factories than in New York City factories, 
and the decline in recent months has been correspondingly greater. 
In May the New York City average exceeded the up-State average 
by $2.60. 

From April to May there were further reductions in working hours 
in many factories, due to seasonal inactivity, strikes, or lack of 
demand. This accounts for the larger part of the decreases in 
average earnings among the various industries during the month. 
In several industries, however, plants which were on part-time work 
in April have resumed full-time operations, resulting in greater earn- 
ings in May. A number of reductions in wage rates went into effect 
in May, the industries most affected being iron and steel, -stoves, 
shoes, printing, salt, and starch. 

Seasonal inactivity resulted in a considerable reduction in the 
earnings of workers in the clothing industries from April to May. 
The largest reductions reported are $4.12 in millinery and $2.25 in 
women’s clothing. 

The strike in the paper industry caused a decrease of $3.31 in the 
average weekly earningsfor May. ‘The iron and steel, cooking and 
heating apparatus, piano, leather, fur goods, miscellaneous leather, 
and flour and vi industries all showed reductions of $1 to $2 in 
average weekly earnings from April to May. In each of these 
industries reduced working time was reported in many plants. 

The chief gains in average earnings from ss a to May appear in 
railway equipment, bakery goods, and tobacco products. In- 
creased working time in some plants accounts for these gains. 

Compared with a year ago the average weekly earnings forall manu- 
facturing industries of the State shows a drop of $2.59. Decreases 
appescr in the majority of industries. The largest reductions re- 
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ported are $12.74 in iron and steel, $10.43 in shipbuilding, an 
in jewelry and silverware. The industries which still show 

earnings than a year ago are railway ag fur goods, p: 
laundering, bakery goods, confections, beverages, and _ lig! 
power. 


——_-—i> 06a 


Wages in Metalliferous Mines of Slocan District, British Col 


of May 7, 1921, sends the following report as to a ne\ 
agreement for the Slocan district: 

On Wednesday, May 4, the metalliferous miners of the 
district agreed to a new wage scale, based on a reduction of 7 
per day from the previous scale for all classes of mine and mil 
and also a new rate for board, which was reduced from $1.50 | 
to $1.25. The agreement went into effect May 6. 

In detail the new scale is as follows: 


r hye United States consul at Fernie, British Columbia, und. 


WAGE SCALE OF METAL MINERS IN SLOCAN DISTRICT, BRITISH COLUM 
FECTIVE MAY 6, 1921. 


. ate , 
Occupation. Wy ok Occupation. 








Mine work: | Mill work: 
Miners....... ee ae eee . 50 | Jig men 
DS ih diialipoed sos snvepanesda 
Timbermen 5 Flotation men 
Timbermen’s helpers - 50 | Roll men 
Carpenters 
a inti 5 at com kaiaaaonte 


Compressor men, steam . 00 | Repair men 
Compressor men, other than steam. . . 50 | Repair men’s helpers 
Tramway operators, head end 

Mule drivers, underground 
Brakemen on mule trains........... 
Teamsters 

Common laborers 











‘AOgt 
4 
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Wages in Various Occupations in Plymouth, England. 


RECENT consular report received by this bureau gives the 
wages paid in 1914 and 1921 for certain occupations in Ply- 
mouth, England. The 1921 wages are those current on 

March 7. The figures are shown in the table below: 


lumbia, 


: date 
Wage 


Slocan 
2 Cenis 
labor, 


; day 


Furniture manufacturing: 


Automobile manufactur- | 


Book Kbinding: 


WAGES PAID IN CERTAIN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN PLYMOUTH, 


1914 AND IN 1921. 


[Pound at par—$4.8665; shilling 





Wages paid in spec ified 
occupations in 


Occupation. 


1914 1921 


Per hour. 


Building trades: 
CO Ee 
Bricklayers. .......... 
( arpen ters Bicwescocs oval 
ll ee 
a doe awe 
PRN <5 Cccecndan 
> ee 
Masons’ laborers 
Bricklayers’ laborers.. 
Plasterers’ laburers..., 


www’ 


~ 


— hm et DS BO ho b 


WEEE cook ocoe ns 
Cabinetmakers ....... 
, °° ae 
Upholsterers. - - 





bo tS to OH 


ing: 
Workshop foremen. . 
Skilled mechanics. -. . 
Joiners (body build- 


Engineers 





Per week. 


Automobile manufactur- 
in a d. 


PRE g dddecceces 
ee 
ros pagers, and 


Meat markets: 

Butchers, department | 
heads, managers, 
and buyers a 

sranch managers ®....) 
Ss ae 





ENGLAND, IN 


24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents.] 


7 
1} 
2h Occupation. 


Motion-picture theaters: | 
Ee Se 
Machine operators... | 
Attendants, male 
Attendants, female. 

Clerks: 8 
Junior clerks— 

Age 16 years 

Age 17 years 

Age 18 years 

Age 19 years 

Age 20 years 

Age 21 years....... .| 
General clerks 
Senior and chief c lerks| 

Agriculture: 

Foremen, dairy farms. 
P ‘oremen, ¢ attle farms 


Mine val water industry: 
Fe 
Bottle washers 
Vanmen 

| Printing trades: 

Linotype operators. . .| 
Lithographers 
Compositors.......... 

Store employees: 
Branch managers. .... 


Clerks, male 
Clerks, female 
Buyers and depart-|— 
ment managers..... 
a 
Street railways: 
Inspectors............ 
Motormen 
Conductors........... 
Electricians........... 
Mechanics (car build- | 








' Not reported. 

2 And bonus. 

? And commission. 

4‘ Women: scale applies only to those over 18 years 


of age. 


* Shops of one large local concern only. 
€ £260 per year. 
’ £550 per year. 


® Various rates. 

10 1916, minimum rates. 

11916, minimum 
empty bottles collected, 


12 And commission for empty bottles 


13 £234 to £260 per year. 
14 £280 to £650 per year. 
% Per hour. 


rates; 


Wages paid in specified 
occupations in- 


1914 1921 


Per week. 


70 
35 
20 


30 

35 

42 

DO 

60 

70 

85-110 

110-140 

62-75 
5 

70-100 

46 


61 
61 


(13) 
13-17 





27-31 
21 64 
1 15 j 


20-40 70-100 


and commission 


collected. 


® Scale of National Union of Clerks, but in force 


16 1s, 11d. to 2s. $d. per hour. 
only wherelarge numbers of clerks are employed. 
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Wages in Germany, 1920, Compared with Prewar Wages. 
WY “tion of the Institute fo Nachrichten, a weekly pu 


tion of the Institute for World Economics and Mai 
Traffic at Kiel (/nstitut fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeve: 
in its issue of April 6, 1921, publishes a set of comparative sta 
tables on wages in Germany in prewar times and im 1920, whi. 
reproduced in four tables. The data contained in Tables 1, 2, 
are based on investigations made by the German National Sta‘ 
Office (Statistisehes Reichsamt), while those contained in Tabi: 
based on an investigation made by the Chamber of Comme: 
Diisseldorf. They are the latest available wage data from Ger: 
In Table 1 are shown the average hourly wage rates or ea 
for representative occupations in the building trades, the iro: 
steel and metal working industries, and the textile, woodworkins 
clothing industries prevailing in various large cities in February 
as compared with prewar wage rates. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN GERMANY, FEBRUARY, 1920, AS COM 
WITH PREWAR RATES, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, OCCUPATIONS, AND LOCAL 


{1 mark, at par= 23.8 cents.] 


Building trades. 


eed 


| 


Average rate per hour. 


md et toe OD tee et et 


ed 


fla» « = ee __| Index, Februar 


| (March, 1913 
March, 1913. 


’ 


}Carpen 


| | | | 
he. |Carpen-| Labor- |\Carpen-| Labor- | 
wor ters. | ers. | | ters. | ers. ter: 
| ers ee 
| } 
| Marks.| Merks.} Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks. | 
| 
} 


Masons. 


/—— 





0.80; O80) 055} 3.98 

22 
96 
26 
43 
40 
35 
81 
64 


02 | 68 497 | 
: 08 496 | 
69 | 600 
73 486 | 
02 476 | 
18 | 507 
60 558 
43 625 
55 578 |} 
73 


. 85 

. 66 

. 67 

.72 

. 67 

.@ 

. 61 

.63 

Diisseldorf._.. . 6 

Nuremberg . 63 

Hanover . 69 

Stuttgart . 62 

Chemnitz . 58 

. 61 

Magdeburg . 60 

Konigsberg 61 

Mannheim . 62 

ee ee ee ae | 0 
Kattowitz b 


. 65 | 
. 56 | 
55 | 
. 57 
. 6 
45 | 
51 | 


34 | 
96 
08 | 
41 | 
53 
52 
90 
65 
25 
83 
36 


. 56 612 | 
04 | 537 | 
84 470 
89 550 | 
42 617 | 
5O | 33: 
72 | 

§2 | 

53 

16 

42 


84 
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qasLe 4- AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN GERMANY, FEBRUARY, 1920, AS COMPARED 
wiTtH PREWAR RATES, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, OCCUPATIONS ,AND LOCALITIES 
Cont inued. 
Tron and steel and metal working industries 


A verage rate per hour. 
Index, February, 1920. 
(July, 1914= 100.) 





July, 1914. February, 1920. 


Locality. Pej 
j 
Ma- 
| chine 
hands. 


Ma- | Lab T- 
chine 


ers. 
| hands. 


Ma- 
chin- 
ists. 


Ma- 
chin- 
ists. 


Ma- 
chine 


Ma- 


chin- Labor- 


er 


Labor- 
ers. 


ks. | Marks. 
0. 57 | 
. 50 

. 50 | 
. 4 | 
. 50 

. 50 | 
. 60 
. 56 
. 63 


Marks. | 
3. 28 
3. 20 

65 

44 

12-| 

51 

80 

35 

74 

74 | 

05 

51 

13 


id | 


Marks. 
0. 52 
. 45 | 
. 45 
. 35 | 
. 30 
3d 
. 45 
. 40 | 
35 
. 30 
. 30 
. 42 | 
30 | 
. 39 | 
YF 
45 | 
. 46 
. 40 
.40 


Marks. 
3.61 | 
3. 37 

85 

63 

66 | 

69 

78 

64 | 

O08 

91 

17 | 


Dres SS 2 Se! 7 ee 
Bresia 

Esse? 

Fra 

Disseldort. 








Magdeburg 
Stetti: 
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- 52 


Textile industry. 


Average hourly earnings (piecework). 
] 

Index, February. 1920 
(First ouarter 1913=109.) 





First quarter, 1913. February, 1920 


} 


| Weav- | Weav- 


Spin- 


| aoe 
ners. | ° | 


ers, 





male. | female. ; 
| 


Spin- 
ners. 


W eav- 
ers, 
male. 





| Marks. 
5 .58} 0.29 
. 24 


Stuttgart 
Chemnitz 
Bremen 


Hof. 
Guben 
Forst 








Marks. | 


27 | 


Marks. | 


No fy go 52 


} 


9 


"79 


14 
81 


= 
) 


7{ 


25 
15 
18 
48 


12 
2 


. 84 


te } 
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48 


gg 





po 





Average 


' Time rate. 


Marks. | 


00 | 


i... 
. 49 | 
33 | 


91 | 
57 | 


. 34 | 
R2 


13 | 


60 | 


W eav- 
ers, 


female. 


Marks. 


2. 95 
. 24 
.77 

2. 64 
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W eav- | 


ers, 
male 


W eav- 
ers, 


| female. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN GERMANY, FEBRUAPY, 1920, AS COM 
WITH PREWAR RATES, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, OCCUPATIONS, AND 
TIES—Concluded. 


Woodworking industry. 





| 
Average rate per hour. Index, Februa 
| 





Nov., Nov 
February, 1920. i911 1912 
100. 


Nov., | Nov., | Nov., 


Locality. 1911. 1912. 1913. 





Instru- Instru- 
Joiners. a ment j|Joiners. ment |Joiners. 
* |makers. makers | 





Marks.| Marks. «| J 8.| Marks. 

0. 66 0. 71 56 5. 04 
Hamburg ‘ . 61 
Cologne ‘ - 57 
. 54 





Dresden 


Nuremberg 
Stuttgart 
K6nigsherg 











$9 99 $9 > $9 $9 G9 > > Ex 














Clothing industry. 





Average rate per hour. 





| 
| 


1912. February, 1920. 





Locality. ee 
Custom tailors. 





Men’s. Ladies’. Men’s. Ladies’. 


Marks. 3. Marks. Marks. 
0. 62 ° 4. 42 

. 58 ‘ 
6 
-42 

- 42 
.49 

. 56 
Nuremberg . 46 
Hanover } . 49 
Stuttgart 48 
Ee oa ee a eee 43 
Dortmund .49 
Magdeburg 47 | 
Eh. a a ap, * . 40 
Mannheim . 45 
Kiel ; . 54 
E - 40 

















$9 9 ™ PS $9 > So G9 09 Go > Go G9 bo G8 Go 











A study of the preceding table reveals the following facts: 

1. Wages current in Germany in February, 1920, » Bene a larg 
crease when compared with prewar wages. In the occupatio! 
cluded in the table the extent of wage increases varies betwee! 
minimum of 289 per cent (machinists in Halle) and a maximum ©! 
1150 = cent (female weavers in Guben). 

2. Wages in Germany in the same industry and occupation vary 
ret from locality to locality. Thus, for instance, carpenters |) 

amburg were receiving 4.34 marks ($1.03, par) per hour in 
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ruary, 1920, while in Nuremberg the corresponding rate was 2.83 
marks (67 cents, par) ; in the case of machinists the Mannheim average 
rate was 4.50 marks ($1.07, par), and the rate in Halle 2.53 marks 
(60 cents, par); male weavers earned 4.39 marks ($1.04, par) per 
hour in Berlin and 2.25 marks (54 cents, par) in Gorlitz. This dis- 
varity of ie rates from town to town is as a rule due to disparity 
in the cost of living. Sometimes, however, it is due to other factors, 
such as lack of organization of the workers, strong employers’ organ- 
izations, slackness of business in a particular branch of the industry 
strongly represented in a locality, oversupply of labor, etc. 

3. ae increases have been much more intensive in the case of 
unskilled labor (factory workers, helpers, laborers) than in that of 
skilled labor. This, however, is a phenomenon not peculiar to Ger- 
many, for the tendency of equalizing the wages of unskilled and 
skilled labor has been universal during the last few years. In Ger- 
many, however, this tendency has been even more marked than in 
other countries. It is due to several causes: First, the composition 
of the membership of the labor organizations has undergone a great 
change since the termination of the war. While formerly the mem- 
bership of German labor organizations was mostly made up from 
among skilled workers, unskilled workers now form a large majority 
in nearly all labor unions. It is, therefore, only natural that trade- 
unions, in concluding collective wage agreements—and collective 
bargaining has now become the rule in Germany—have endeavored 
to obtain all possible concessions for unskilled workers in the matter 
of wages. Secondly, the great majority of the German trade-unions 
have socialistic or communistic tendencies, and it is contrary to 
socialistic principles to allow differential treatment of skilled and 
unskilled workers. Finally, all wage agreements recently concluded 
have aimed at assuring even to the unskilled worker a rage rep- 
resenting a minimum of existence. Owing to the continuously in- 
creasing cost of living in Germany this minimum is now very high 
as compared with prewar times, and, as wage disbursements oe un- 


skilled labor form the greater pert of the costs of labor, employers 
e 


can not afford to grant to skilled labor wage increases relatively as 
high as those granted to unskilled labor. 
The tendency of equalizing the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers has already produced injurious effects. Formerly, Germany 
had a very large number of highly skilled workmen, who, by havin 
served three or four years as apprentices and by havin Fevesi 
trade schools, knew their trade thoroughly in every detad. During 
their apprenticeship term boys had to work for a nominal wage, or 
for their sustenance, and were subject to strict discipline. The 
prospect of receiving as journeymen much better remuneration than 
unskilled workers was their incentive for undergoing this training. 
Under present wage conditions this incentive is Telia lacking, and 
for this reason the number of boys who serve an apprenticeship 
term has alarmingly decreased. Boys, on leaving school, now gen- 
erally go into a factory where they earn relatively high wages from 
the beginning, and where, after a few years’ work, their earnings are . 
nearly the same as those of skilled workers. 

4. The wage rates of workers in the textile industry indicate that 
the relative increase in the wages of female workers has b»en much 


54039°—21——_9 [125] 
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greater than that in the wages of male workers. Women’s y 
in all industry groups are still much lower in Germany than 
of men, but there seems to be a tendency to lessen the differen 
the wages of the two sexes. 

While in Table 1 the prewar rates were compared with rate: 
rent in February, 1920, the rates shown in the following two ta 
2 and 3, indicate the trend of wages up to the end of 1920: 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATESIN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN GE! 
SPRING OF 1914 AND END OF 1920. 


{i mark at par = 23.8 cents.] 


Hourly wage rate. Four weeks’ ear! 


Index 

Locality and class of workers. end of 
Spring | End | 1920 Spring End 

of 1914. | of 1920. | (spring | of 1914. | of 1920. 

of 1914= 
100). 








Berlin: . | Marks. | Marks. | 
Factory workers, single 5 108. 00 
Factory workers, married but childless... ... 108. 00 4 
Artisans, single | 155. 52 
Artisans, married but childless..............| 155. 52 | 

Diisseldorf: 

Factory workers, single. ........ denieais citieend 
Factory workers, married but childless 


Aa] 
1 
v 


Pp 
SSRs 


7 
wwoS 
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108. 00 
108. 00 
132.00 | 
132. UO 
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Artisans, married but childless 
Elberfeld: 
Factory workers, single 
Factory workers, married but childless. .. ... 
Artisans, single | 
Artisans, married but childless..............| 
Breslau: 
Factory workers, single. .................. ee 
Factory workers, married but childless... ... 
Artisans, single 
Artisans, married but chiidless...........-... 


8 


95. 00 | 
95. 00 | 
108. 60 
108. 00 


| 
— 


81. 60 
81. 60 
100. 80 
100. 80 


PPR POS 
£¢ 
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TABLE 3- -—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATESIN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN DUSSELDORF, 
‘ GERMANY, 1920. 


[1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 


} 
Average hourly wages. 
Industry and class of workers. | 
| Dec. 1, Junel, | Aug. 1, | Aug. 15, 
1919. | 1920. 1920. | 1920. 


f icinal workers. 
Municipal workers. | Marks. | 1 . | Marks. | Marks. | 


\rtisans . 75 | 4, 5. 50 5. 70 | 
Unskilled workers in responsible positions 2. 5f . 5. 30 5. 50 
Laborers . - . 3 3. 5. 00 5. 20 | 
May i, | Dec.1, 
1920. 1920. 





skilled workers over 25 years of age 
Skilled workers over 21 years of age 3. 4, 1i 
Skilled workers over 18 years of age . 5 3. 66 4. 26 | 4. 62 





, | Nov. 4, 





Wood working industry. 


eS rn see 
Unskilled workers 








Tron and metal working industry. 








Foundry workers, skilled 
EE De eruain beenn cat cmipebumpiewtes - 3d | 
11 | 7.30 | 





| From Dec. 1, 1919, to Aug. 15, 1920, municipal workers received a daily bonus of 1 mark per child and since 
Aug. 15, 1920, of 1.50 marks, and beginning with the latter date an additional bonus of 2 marks per day is 
paid to heads of households or to workers having family members dependent upon them. 

? These rates include cosi-of-living bonuses and a piecework bonus of 20 per cent. 

} Rates are for time workers; pieceworkers earn from 15 to 20 per cent more. 


From both Tables 2 and 3 it becomes evident that the steady 
upward movement of wages must have continued up to the end of 1920. 
Table 2 shows that in the chemical industry hourly wage rates of 
factory workers in Diisseldorf and Elberfeld have increased by from 
1300 to 1400 per cent as compared with prewar rates. The weekly 
earnings of these workers show a somewhat lower relative increase 
which is probably due to the introduction of the 8-hour day. This 
table, like Table 1, indicates that relatively the wages of artisans have 
increased less than those of unskilled workers. Another fact brought 
out by Table 2 is the practice lately adopted in Germany to pay to 
married workers a wage slightly higher than that paid to single 
workers. 

The principal fact brought out by Table 3 is the present instability 
of wages in Rcteedon According to this table municipal workers in 
Disseldorf received five wage increases during 1920 and wood- 
workers four increases. 

Earnings of coal miners per shift during the third guarter of 1920 
as —s with average earnings for 1913 are shown in the following 
table: 
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TABLE 4,.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT OF MINE WORKERS IN GERMA)? 
MINES, THIRD QUARTER OF 1920, AS COMPARED WITH 1913. 


[1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 


| 


Average earnings per shift. 
Index nun 
(1913 = 10 





1913 | Third quarter, 1920. 


} 
= 





| pow 
Class of mines and locality. | Workers below | Workers below | Workers belo 
and above and above | | and above 


ground. ground. — ground. 


above | ——_—_—__—— 


Labor- |Stound | Labor 
ers. | ers. 








Miners,| L@bor- Miners. | Miners. 
| 








Hard coal mines. 
Marks. ks.| Marks.| Marks. 8. 
Upper Silesia . 5 ‘ 49.02 | 38. 36. 35 1011 
Lower Silesia ‘ ‘ zi 45.97 3. a 1197 
Mining district Dortmund... . 4.5 : 55. 38 2. 68 ; 856 
Aix-la-Chapelle.............. 5. ’ . 49. 50 f : 881 
Left bank of the Rhine 3. ‘ .37 | 58.08 2. 9.70 | 918 
Bavaria : 8 .f 39. 23 . 30 | 814 

















Average...........+. as} -O0 14) 3.76| 49.53! 39.45] 37.4 931 











Lignite mines. 

Mining district Halle........; 4.22| 3.5 47| 41.54 39. 0! 984 
4.78 | 3. 53.37 | 48,82] 53. 1117 

4. 60 "74| 50.95} 39296] 39.75| 1108 











BERL 66 ia ccd disc 4. 53 -73 | 48.62} 42.69] 44.07 1073 | 1084 











General average 4.93 | 3. 75 49.08 | 41.07 | 40.99 996, 1017 


From Table 4 it is evident that coal miners’ wages were about ten 
times as high during the third quarter of 1920 as in 1913. Wages 
of hard-coal miners in Upper and Lower Silesia underwent a larger 
relative increase than those of miners in the Ruhr Valley (mining 
district Dortmund). In prewar times the former earned consid: 
less than the‘latter; in 1920, however, the Ruhr miners’ wages 
only about 17 per cent higher than those of the Silesian miners. \W 
of lignite miners, which in 1913 were also much lower than th: 
hard-coal miners, in 1920 were nearly as high as those of the latter 

In addition to the tables showing wage rates Weltwirtschaftliche 
Nachrichten also contains a table showing the trend of the cost of 
living in Germany during the year ending January 31, 1921. ‘This 
table is reproduced on page 116 of thisissue of the Review. A com- 
parison of this cost of living index with the wage indexes shown in 
Tables 1 to 4 would indicate that on the whole wages in Germany 
in 1920 increased in nearly the same ratio as the cost of living. 
During the latter part of the year the wage index is even higher 
than the cost of living index. However, when it is considered 
the cost of living index includes rent, which, owing to drastic | 
lation against rent profiteering, has increased very little, and ( 
not include clothing and furniture, prices of which have increased 
even more than food, one must come to the conclusion that the 
official cost of living index computed by the German statistical 
offices is not very well suited for a comparison with the wage index. 
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Wages and Employment Among Harbor Employees in Hamburg in 1920. 


CCORDING to a consular report dated April 20, 1921, received 
by this bureau wages for harbor work at the port of Hamburg 
greatly increased during 1920. During that period five in- 

creases IN wages were Aaron, Ba an arbitration committee after 
fruitless negotiations between the employers’ association and the 
workers’ union. The following table shows the wage rates estab- 
lished by decision for each class of labor: 


WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED BY ARBITRATION COMMITTEE FOR SPECIFIED CLASSES 
OF LABOR AT THE PORT OF HAMBURG IN 1920. 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents.] 





Rates of wages per day effective from— 


Occupation. oa — — , : 
Nov.1,| Feb. 6,} Apr. 1, | May 16, Sept.16,| Dec. 8, 
1919, 1920. 1920. 1920. | 1920. 1920. 





Quay workmen, warehouse workmen, grain handlers, | Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks. 
ship cleaners, and marine boiler cleaners . 20.60} 31.00; 36.20| 47.00} 50.00 55. 00 
Lightetmen, wherrymen, crane operators and workers, 
EI REE NES EP ee Oe | 21.60] 32.00} 37.20] 48.00) 51.00 56. 00 
Tallymen, boatmen, and machinistsin harbor shipping; 22.60 | 33.00! 38.20) 49.00 | 52.00 57.00 





The wages of harbor workers, according to the report, now exceed 
those of all other skilled and unskilled workers in the city district. 
It is stated that formerly these better wages were in consideration 
of the irregular employment provided by the shipping industry. 
This irregularity of employment disappeared in the last quarter of 
1920, when a great amount of shipping was done. The average 
number of workmen of each class ac a ed in 1919 and 1920 and the 
average number employed each week are shown in the following table: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKMEN OF EACH CLASS EMPLOYED IN 1919 ANT 1920 AND 
AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED PER WEEK, BY CLASS OF WORK PERFORMED. 





Number 
of part- 
time and 
| unskilled 
workers. 


Average 
number 
employed 
each week, 


Number | Number 
rs , hired | having 
work. ar. 

Kind of work perma- work 


nently. | cards. 





WON: te chbbvivde eentnedbaes ube { 1, 797 210 
2,471 1, 082 | 
Quay work 319 1, 665 | 
35 986 2,857 | 
Lightering = 
92f 8 278 | 
Bunkering — os 
‘ 78 
Storing ¢ ay 90 R. 
257 278 | 
Warehousing ; : : 183 
a 


Working grain 43 380 
80 107 


Ship and boiler cleaning 7a 144 





Cargo supervision 
Harbor shipping 
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Wages of Agricultural Workers in Italy.’ 


ENERAL statistics as to wages of agricultural workers in Italy 
are not available. The only sources of information on | 
subject are collective agreements concluded by landown 

associations and organizations of agricultural workers. Some of the 
provisions of these agreements which relate to wages are here re) 
duced. From these it will be seen that wages of agricultural lab. 
Italy vary greatly from Province to Province and even from loc 

to Jocality within the same Province. 


Province of Vicenza. 


COLLECTIVE agreement concluded on May 7, 1920, by 
agricultural associations of the province and representativ 
three labor organizations (Unione del lavoro, Camera Confederak 
Lavoro di Vicenza, and Camera sindacale di Verona) provides 
following hourly wage rates for casual laborers (lavoratori avven' 
for the agricultural year 1920-21: 


HOURLY WAGE RATES OF CASUAL DAY LABORERS IN THE PROVINCE OF VICE) 
AGRICULTURAL YEAR 1920-21. 


[1 lira at par=19.3 cents. ] 





| 
Boys Boys Girls | Women 
over 18 to | over 16 to 14 to 16 16 to 18 over 18 
60 years 18 years years of years of years of 
of age. of age ’ age. ye. 











Lire. Lire. ire. Lire. Lire. 

0. 97 . 0. 65 0.7 
.97 . . 65 »# 
-12 oft 75 
12 P 75 
.27 - 85 
27 e 8 
. 27 «*% . R5 
27 . 85 
-12 75 
.12 ‘ 75 
.97 e . 65 
. 97 ° - 65 


September 
October 





ee ee ee ee 
- 2 2 eee Can 8 es = 
me 

















Overtime work, which may not be in excess of 2 hours per day, 
30 hours per month, or 120 hours per year, is to be compensated wit! 
40 per cent extra pay. Sunday and holiday work shall be required 
only when the harvest is endangered and shall be compensated wit!) 
double pay. During harvest and threshing time the wages of adult 
men shall be 2.75 lire (53 cents, par) per hour and each man shal! be 
furnished 14 liters (1.6 quarts) oh Wine per day and each boy, girl, or 
woman three-fourths liter (0.8 quart). For haying, workers are to 
receive 25 to 30 per cent extra above the normal rates. While 
engaged in spraying vines men are to receive 1 liter (1.06 quarts) 0! 
wine per day and women one-half liter (0.53 quart). If during ' 
cleaning of ditches the workers have to stand in water, 5 hours shia! 
be considered 8 hours’ work and be compensated as such. 


! Compiled from various issues of the Bollettino del Lavoro, 1920. 
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The rates of permanently employed farm hands (lavoratori obligati) 
are to be 0.20 lira (3.9 cents, par) less per hour than those of casual 
jaborers. 

Live-stock tenders’ (bovai) wage rates vary according to the com- 
mune in which they are employed. The communes of the Province 
are divided into four groups for this purpose. In communes of 
sroups 1 and 2 live-stock tenders 18 to 65 years of age are entitled to 
the following compensation in kind and money per year: Seventeen 
metric centners (3,748 pounds) of maize, 3 metric centners (661 
pounds) of wheat, one-half metric centner (110 pounds) of beans, 
1} heetoliters (159 quarts) of wine, 1,200 lire ($231.60, par) in cash, 
one-fourth campo honk one-fourth acre) in plowed and seeded land. 
Those employed in communes of groups 3 and 4 are entitled to 
i6 metric centners (3,527 pounds) of maize, 3 metric centners (661 
pounds) of wheat, one-half metric centner (110 pounds) of beans, 
| hectoliter (106 quarts) of wine, 1,150 lire ($221.95, par) in cash, 
wood for the use of his family, gleanings according to usage, permis- 
sion to raise one hog, two broods of chickens (he may keep 8 to 15 
hens); he also may raise silkworms and keep half the cocoons. In all 
communes live-stock tenders are entitled to free housing for them- 
selves and their families. The number of animals to be cared for by 
a live-stock tender is limited to 10. In case of sickness among the 
live stock the live-stock tender must keep watch for 8 nights without 
extra Hg ommend for any subsequent nights he is to be compen- 
sated at the rate of 5 lire (96.5 cents, par) per night. Live-stock 
tenders are entitled to 10 lire ($1.93, par) for each calf born and 
weaned. 


Lower Parma. 


A COLLECTIVE agreement was concluded on May 25, 1920, fixing 
the following hourly wage rates for day laborers: 


Ordinary work: Lire. 
LLL «cht eke Sana s. db de da thosivels ls 2. 40 
ES oe ae oe) eee ee ee Cte Oe a ee or | 

Spraying of vines, work in water, drainage work: 
ee et ee rn as a titia am he oem ope aaa 3. 20 
Women 

Harvesting and threshing: 

Women ... 2.80 
Hours of labor:—January, February, November, and December, 6 
hours; March and October, 7 hours; April to September, inclusive, 
8 hours. 
Overtime in excess of the regular 8 hours is to be compensated 
with 10 per cent extra pay for the first hour and 20 per cent for the 


second hour. 
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Upper and Middle Parma. 


A COLLECTIVE agreement concluded in May, 1920, and effe: 
until March 31, 1921, provided the following hourly wage : 
for day laborers: 
Men: ire 


Ordinary work........... ml OE aI GE ES ETL RO as 2. 40 
Work with power-driven machines....................--...-.. 3.00 
2 


Harvesting and threshing................. , ees oa PAI 3. 40 

Irrigation work. .... SETAE VED 2 Ud seb pdbibiic td sn DEL IY. 30) 8: 20 

INS MUNN itis bed ia5: obo napwains bhp déciswiauds 13 s,-jo.00'pe $i Be 20 
Women: 

Ordinary work 

CUE whose. 5 Sever ast heck sl ee? EU OCU, 80 


Work in excess of 8 hours per day is to be compensated wit! 10 
pee cent extra for the first and 20 per cent for the second |! 

unday and holiday work is to be compensated with 50 per 
extra pay. 


Province of Cremona. 


A COLLECTIVE agreement concluded on February 17, 1°20, 

retroactive to November 11, 1919, and effective until Novem- 
ber 11, 1920, was concluded between the Provincial Federation of 
Landowners and the Federation of Peasants affiliated with the C! 
ber of Labor. The agreement provides the following rates of \ 
and compensation in kind: 

Head live-stock tenders.—Annual compensation—1,537 lire ($289 
par) in cash, 6 hectoliters (17 bushels) of wheat, 42 metric cent! 
(9,259 pounds) of wood. 

Live-stock tenders.—Annual compensation—1,300 lire ($25 
par) in cash, 5 hectoliters (14 etdbele) of wheat, and 42 metric « 
ners (9,259 pounds) of wood. 

Farm hands employed by the year.—First class, 1.10 lire (21.2 « 
par) per hour; second class, 0.75 lira (14.5 cents, par) per | 

oth classes receive 2 hectoliters (5.7 bushels) of wheat and 15 metric 
centners (3,307 pounds) of wood. For overtime and Sunday and 
holiday work, 1.40 lire (27 cents, par) for all permanently employed 
farm hands. 

Casual day laborers.—Men—ordinary work, 1.35 lire (26 cents, pat 
er hour; spraying of vines and haying, 1.55 lire (30 cents, pur); 
arvesting of wheat, 2.20 lire (42 cents, par) (if wine and food is ft 

nished, 1.40 lire (27 cents, par)); harvesting of oats and rye and 
threshing of grain, 1.90 lire (38 cents, par). Women—haying, ¢: 
ering of grapes, pruning, 0.65 lira (13 cents, par) per hour; all other 
work, 0.90 lira (17 cents, par) per hour. 

All permanently employed farm workers are entitled to free hou 
for themselves and families, a vegetable garden, hog pen, chicken 
house, etc. 

Hours of labor.—December and January, 6 hours; from Novem!) 
14 to 30 and from February 1 to 15, 7 hours; from February 15 (o 
November 15, 8 hours. 
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Province of Reggio Emilia. 
A COLLECTIVE agreement concluded on February 25, 1920, 


between the Farmers’ Cooperative Association of Reggio 
Emilia and the Provisional Federation of Agricultural Workers pro- 
vides the following working conditions and wage rates for agricultural 
laborers. 

Hours of labor.—The maximum normal hours of labor are to be 8 
per day. From November to February, inclusive, 6 hours shall rep- 
resent a day’s work. Overtime work in excess of the normal 8-hour 
day shall be compensated with 25 per cent extra for the first hour 
and 50 per cent for subsequent hours. 

Wages.—Ordinary work—men, according to zone, 1.80 to 2.2 
lire (35 cents to 42 cents, par) per hour; women, 1.30 to 1.50 lire (25 
cents to 29 cents, par) per hour. Harvesting, thrashing, and work 
with machines—men, 2.50 to 3.00 lire (48 cents to 58 cents, par); 
women, 2.00 to 2.20 lire (39 cents to 42 cents, par) per hour. These 
rates do not include board. 


Province of Ferrara. 


A COLLECTIVE agreement concluded on March 6, 1920, between 
the Federation of Landowners and the Chamber of Labor pro- 
yides the following wage and working conditions: 

Hours of labor.—Maximum daily hours, 8. For overtime, 30 per 
cent extra pay. 

Wages.—Live stock tender, 300 lire ($57.90, par) per month, and 
housing and milk for himself and family. If he has under his care a 
bull, he is to receive 20 lire ($3.86, par) per month extra, and 1 lira 
(19 cents, par) for each cow with calf. He also is entitled to 5 lire 
(97 cents, par) for each live-born calf and to 5 lire for each weaned 
calf. 

Casual day laborers receive the following hourly wages for ordinary 
work: 

[1 lira at par—19.3 cents.] 


Wages per hour. | Wages per hour. 
Hours of Month | Hours of 





labor. 


labor. 
Men, Women. Men. Women. 





! 

Li Lire. || Lire. Lire. 

2. 30 | 1. 30 
2. 30 | 1. 30 
2. 00 1. 20 
2. 00 1. 20 
1, 50 1.00 
1. 50 | 1. 00 


Peres 
Ssssss° 


BESSss 














| 
| 
| 


receive 30 per cent less, 
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Province of Rovigo. 


COLLECTIVE agreement concluded in May, 1920, by the Pro- 
_vincial Association of Landowners and the Chamber of Labor 
provides the following hourly wage rates for day laborers: 


[1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 


| 





Hourly wage rates. 


Men. Women. 





May 1 to | Nov.1to | Mayi1to | Nov.1 to 
Oct.31. | Apr.1. | Oct. 31. Apr. 1, 





Lire. Lire. Lire. Lire. 
Se ventas thes cncp heed 175 | 1. 55 1.15 1.10 
Lendinara-Occhiobello 1.60 | 
Rovigo 4 1.50 |} 
Crespino 1, 85 
1, 8 
1 
] 


140 | 1.10 . 90 
1, 50 1.00 1. 00 
1, 55 1.10 1. 00 
155 | 1.10 } 1. 00 
1. 40 1. 20 . sv 
] 1.10 | 1. 00 


85 | 
.60 | 
.90 | 





Ns aid. a's a Decpuledikanthl eee 
Ariano . 
Loreo 








Permanently employed laborers receive, according to zone, from 
10 to 20 per cent less than casual laborers, but are furnished housing 
for themselves and their families. 

Live-stock tenders (bovai and manzolai) are paid partly in kind 
and partly in money. If the cash value of the payment in kind is 
added to their money wages, their annual earnings total as follows in 
the various zones: Massa-Badia, 2,973 lire ($573.79, par) ; Lendinara- 
Occhiobello, 2,764 lire ($533.45, par); Rovigo, 2,874 lire ($554.68, 
par); Crespino, 2,886.50 lire ($557.09, par); Adria, 3,001.50 lire 
($579.29, par); Ariano, 2,515 lire ($485.50, par); Loreo, 3,180.50 lire 
($613.84, par). In addition they receive free housing. 


Province of Novara. 


ON August 14, 1920, a new collective agreement was concluded, 

applicable from November 11, 1920, to November 11, 1921, to 
agricultural workers who are engaged by the year. The agreement 
provides that the daily hours of labor shall be seven from November 
to February and eight from March to October. The money wage is 
to be 2,000 lire ($386, par) per year. In addition, workers a1 
receive certain allowances of rice, grain, wood, etc. Overtime is 
be paid at the rate of 1.80 lire (35 cents, par) an hour, and every /iour 
in excess of eight is to be considered overtime. Boys of 14 are en- 
titled to half the above wage and boys from 15 to 17 to two-thirds. 
For workers over 65 the wage is to be reduced by 20 per cent, and for 
those over 70 by 30 per cent. 

In case of illness no deduction is to be made from wages, unless 1 hie 
worker is absent from work for more than 20 days in the year. Alter 
that a deduction of 10 lire ($1.93, par) a day may be made. If tie 
cost of living increases still further, wages are to be revised quart« rl: 
and a bonus granted. The first revision was to take place on March 
11, 1921. 
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Wages and Wholesale Prices in Japan.’ 


ing the relation of the wage movement since July, 1914, to the 

variation in wholesale prices during the same period. A gen- 
eral idea of the changes in wages as compared with increased living 
costs may be gained from the following table, showing index numbers 
of wages and wholesale prices at different periods from July, 1914, to 
June, 1920, July, 1914, being taken as the base: 


Ti Department of Industry of Osaka has issued a report show- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN JAPAN, 1914 TO 1920, 


Wholesale 
prices. 


| Wholesale | 


Ws 
: v¥ ages 
prices. Bes. 


Wages. } Month and year. 


July, 1914 100 | October, 1918 255 | 167 
January, I$ ma 102 | January, 1919 237 171 
January, 1! 144 | December, 1919...........| 250 
January, 1¢ 153 273 
January, 1 215 yg. _- +See gee | ik 





In March, 1920, wholesale prices had increased 245 per cent, while 
wages had increased only 173 per cent. By June, 1920, however, the 
difference was much less marked, owing to the general lowering of 
prices, so that the index numbers of wholesale prices stood at 270 and 
wages at 263. 


Rates of Wages in New Zealand. 


HE following statement of wages paid in certain occupations in 
New Zealand at the close of 1920, taken from the “Annual 
Business, Industrial, and Commercial Review of New Zealand 

for 1920,”’ was recently forwarded to this bureau by the Department 
of Commerce. Although the report does not so state, it is presumed 
that the rates shown have been computed on a par value basis— 
£1=$4.8665. 





' Statistique générale de la France et du Service d’observation des Prix. Bulletin, April, 1921. P. 251 
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MINIMUM, MAXIMUM, AND AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES IN SPECIFIED 
TIONS AT THE CLOSE OF 1920. 


{Conversions into United States money made on basis of pound sterling=$4.8665; shilling 
and penny=2.03 cents.] 








Blacksmith 

Bricklayer-mason 

ee ee a nd baw pracinil }...d0 
Ng MEd eo cass acute cevebisncsaeonewad | W 
Electrical workers 

Engineer , locomotive 

Engineer, stationary 

Fireman, locomotive 

Fireman, stationary 

Furniture maker 

Hostler, locomotive 

Linotyper 

Metal or wood worker 


Quarryman 

Stevedore 

NE ead dei wa wedkabws ‘igh ke da hhihe aeales sae 
Trainman, railway j 
RBG ist STP ERE. - 
Labor, unskilled 

Labor, skilled 

Foreman (general rate) 





Minimum. 


| 


.8 
Sx 


ERESES 


| 
pf Ae Be 


_ 
or 


Den 
Lan 


Average. 


$0. 58 
, 66 
. 60 
31. 60 
td 
. SO 
.74 
4. 0! 
. 0] 
. 60 
2. 43 
~ UZ 
. 60 
5. 56 
. 60 
. 56 





1 And “found.” Out-of-town work always with ‘‘found.’’ 
2 House work. 

3 Lineman. 

4 Shopman. 

5 Boy. 

© Youth. 

7 Man. 

8 Night. : 

® For everything not otherwise classified as special rates. 

10 And storeman. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


Recent Wage Rates in Western Australia. 


OLLOWING are the rates of wages prevailing among adults in 
certain principal occupations in Western Australia as shown by 
recent official sources.’ Unless specifically indicated the 

weekly hours of work are 48. Night, holiday, and special rates 
generally are omitted. 


RATES OF WAGES FOR ADULTS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, 


> os 
PP ~~ = 


[1 pound at par=—$4.87; 1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny at par=2.03 cents.] 


SS 


oo ee ee or 


Occupation. Weekly rate. Daily rate. 


— 8 
ro 


Sm 4... £ 2s. 
4 


15 0 to 6 
Blacksmith (engineering) 


Carpenter and joiner 
Compositor 
Dressmaker (factory) 


Fitter and turner 


Hod carrier 

Laborer (builder’s)............... Ri death Meee at Gilek bb Bike eo ae 

Laundry employee 

Linotype and monotype operator 

Miner (coaly 

Molder (metal) 

Painter and paper hanger. .. | 
a EE ee py eae Tere a ee ee } 


BEBRESSRSSRRSHRRSSRKSSKSRHRE 


=p CF 2 


| 


VUE ss ceppcesece ae eeerecscvcececes Se ecteesdcecseorseve 
Railways (Government): | 
Cleaner (locomotive) . 
Engine driver (locomotive) 
Fireman (locomotive) 
Guard 


Setter (bricks) Sty leg, ‘no Sabra OE eae: 
Slaughterman j b5 7 
Tannery employee (unskilled) : F 3 Oto 412 
Tinsmith (genera! hand) 
ee 

Conductor or motorman (Government) 

Conductor or motorman 
Waiter 


1 Western Australia. Government statistician. Pocket year book, 1921. Perth, 1921. pp. 42-45. 
@ Relates to Goldfields. 

> 44 hours. 

¢ Hourly rates. 

é 42 hours. 

¢ With board and lodging. 

j Per hour; overtime (ordinary), 3s. 4}d. per hour, 





PRODUCTION AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR. 





Production Schedule of Master Plumbers’ Association of Montrea! 


HE need of a suitable standard by which the value of the diffe: 
«# operations performed in the plumbing trade could fairl) 
judged has fed to the formulation and adoption by the Ma 
Plumbers’ Association of Montreal of a “production schedul 
This schedule fixes what the association “after very full consid: 
tion of all the factors concerned”’ feels to be a fair and reason 
standard production from journeymen plumbers and steamfit! 
The following table shows for certain operations the standard am: 
of work to be accomplished in nine hours. 

STANDARD NUMBER OF FEET OF PIPE TO BE ERECTED IN 9 HOURS, IN 

SPECIFIED CLASS OF WORK. 








Operation. 





Plumbing. 


| Inches. 
Erecting cast-iron underground drains, less digging and back filling.*..................... 3 


Erecting upright stacks of medium soil pipe ? 


Erecting medium scil pipe back vent stacks * 


€recting wrought-iron stacks of soil pipe for Durham system ? 


Erecting wrought-iron back vent pipe? 


Erecting upright stacks of galvanized-iron water pipe 2 


Hot-water heating.* 


Erecting hot-water mains in pairs on ceiling only ? 


' 
' 


1 All work figured on the basis of the way being clear for everything; that is, thimbles and sleeve 
— in concrete work in concrete construction, and cutting being done by others when wood 
struction. 

? Allowing a fitting at an average of every 10 feet. 

* Time allowed includes all necessary hangers on the basement ceiling, and all necessary straps aud 
ports on risers. No cutting or repairing of passages of pipes included. 
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erANDARD NUMBER OF FEET OF PIPE TO BE ERECTED IN 9 HOURS, IN EACH 
; SPECIFIED CLASS OF WORK—Continued. 


Num- 
ber of 
Operation. feet 
per 9 
hours. 





Hot-water heating—Conchided 


svecting branches across ceiling and through ground floor with valve and elbow on, at 
roner height to receive radiator 


¢ a pair of risers from 3 to 


Erecting branches from risers to radiators, at an average distance of ® feet from ricer, 
with branches brought through floor at proper height to receive elbow and valve for | 
radiator 


Single-pipe gravity steam job. 


Erecting steam main on ceiling ? 


cting drip line back 2 


oo 


Erecting single riser ®... 


to near 


tome 


13 
2 
3 
] 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 


Erecting branches frem risers to radiators at an average distance of 8 feet from riser, | 
with branch bronght through floor at prope: height to receive elbow and valve for | 
radiator Miho ast tae Ota dake none 


Setting and connecting radiator 


Two-pipe vacnum-system. steam jobs. 


Erecting pipe from top of boiler along ceiling of basement ? 


-—- & 


Erecting the corresponding return line * 


tom we oe 


we 





Erecting risers ® 


ot ee et oe CO GO ND ND OO Sd > OT oe ie CO C8 DO DO 


Ne ae 





‘ Allowing a fitting at ar average of every 10 fect. 

‘Number of branches. , 
_* Time ail based on providing thimbles and sleeves in concrete werk and the cutting being done by others 
i wood work. 

‘Number of radiators. 
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STANDARD NUMBER OF FEET OF PIPE TO BE ERECTED IN 9 HOURS, IN EACq 
SPECIFIED CLASS OF WORK—Concluded. , 








Operation. 








Two-pipe vacuum-system steam jobs—Concluded. Inche 
RR iil ect tins dic ackt has cdtdbiidowtcideudiikeoasdabécet ast rer 2 
| 


Erecting return risers 2 


ee eee ee eee eee eee eee PPP PP eee Pee eee ee Pe Cee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 





2 Allowing a fitting at an average of every 10 feet. 


The table below shows the standard time allowed a man an 
helper for certain operations: 


STANDARD TIME ALLOWED FOR MAN AND HELPER FOR EACH SPECI 
OPERATION. 








Operation. 





Plumbing. 





































Three-piece bathroom: 
st in, with all waste, hot and cold water, and back vent, complete, using— 
ast-iron soil pipe and galvanized-iron pipe for hot and cold water,at an average dis- 
tance of 3 feet from the stack 
Durham system 
Setting up, using— 
Enameled-iron lavatory on brackets, standard enameled-iron bath, and low-down 
I Soar te cee ad chased esababebbe rbbsecesecce 
Porcelain pedestal lavatory, porcelain bath, siphon W. C. with flushometer valve 
Enameled iron fixtures, Durham system 
Porcelain fixtures, Durham system 
Kitchen or pantry sink: 
Roughing in, with waste, hot and cold water and back vent, at an average of 10 feet from | 
the uprights. 
Setting up 
Washtubs: 
Roughing in, with waste, back vent, hot and cold water, at an average distance of 10 feet 
from the connections on the drain 
eS ati. pcaabebeoubasewbsiedsabcebeacccoc- 
Porcelain or enameled-iron slop sink on pedestal: 
Roughing in, with waste, hot and cold water and back vent, at an average distance of 5 
ET SR ae pee re a aera ne 
Setting up, from the floor line up 


eee ee eee eee eee eee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


Hot-water heating .2 


Furnace: 
ee cui debessbaceds coded anh sougeipadaneeceee- ‘ 
Nee eh en ehes ind desbbanséstkebaeihesccss- 6 
bal abe dpdbionswesebSabecboce se 8 
Radiator, setting and connecting, with an average connection of linch.....................- l 


Two-pipe vacuum-system steam jobs. 


Erecting branches from risers to radiators with connections brought through floor and left at 

the proper height to receive elbows and valves for the radiators with an average distance of | 

ce eh, ne span deedduteckdeeunshessentoccseecccee : I} 
Setting and connecting each radiator. . ...........-.--- 22-222 - enon cee e ence ees e ence cece eens: lj 
Connectingin boiler room ofstandard outfit comprising 1 boilerfeed pump and receiver and | | 

vacuum pump with all necessary steam exhaust connections, suction and discharge con- 

nections, at an average distance of 20 feet from the boiler. Average pipes, sizes: Steam, 

linch; exhaust, 14 inches; cold-water connections to receiver, jinch; discharge from pump 

to boiler, 14 inches; suction on vacuum pump, 4 inches. ...............-..2e0ee-eeeee eee i, 


Automatic expansion tank, setting and connecting, complete 9 








1 All work figured on the basis of the way being ee for everything, that i is, thimbles and sle¢ being 
ar in concrete work in concrete construction, and cutting being done by others when wood coustruc 


-2 Time allowed includes all necessary hangers on the basement ceiling, and all necessary straps 0114 Sup- 
ports on risers. Nocutting or repairing of passages of pipes included. 
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Report of Califomia Industrial Welfare Commission, 1919-20. 


HE Industrial Welfare Commission of California has issued a 
af preliminary report of its proceedings for the biennial period 
1919-20 under the title “‘ What California Has Done to Pro- 
tect its Women Workers.”’ The report covers the period of high 
cost of living, during which the commission advanced rates from 
$10 to $13.50, then from $13.50 to $16 per week as a standard in 
the attempt to meet the needs of the workers coming within its 
purview. 
irief tables are given showing the percentage of women employed 
at different rates under the various orders in effect during the period 
covered, three principal industries being included. These three 
industiien, laundry and dry-cleaning, mercantile and manufac turing, 
employ 57,000 women in 3,250 establishments, being ‘ ‘industries 
in which women workers are concentrated in the largest employment 
groups.”’ It must be borne in mind that the $10 order fixed $10 as 
the minimum for the experienced worker, learners receiving less, 
the same being true for each order. Under the $10 order, in effect 
in January, 1919, 14.8 per cent of the female workers in the manu- 
facturing industry received less than $10, while 52.1 per cent received 
$10 and less than $13.50; 10.9 per cent received over $17. Under 
the $13.50 order in effect in September, 1919, a survey showed 2.2 
per cent receiving less than $10, 24.8 per cent receiving $10 and less 
than $13.50, and 20.8 per cent receiving over $17. A survey under 
the $16 order was made in October, 1920, when no worker was 
found receiving less than $10 and but 5.7 per cent receiving less 
than $13.50; 46.2 per cent received over $17. It is worthy of note 
that the number receiving over $17 was considerably larger than 
the number receiving $16 (the statutory wage) and less than $17, 
the percentage being 35.1. 

In the laundry industry, under the $10 minimum, a survey in May, 
1919, showed 5 per cent of the female workers receiving less than 
$10, while 58.8 per cent received $10 and less than $13.50, 10.7 per 
cent receiving over $17 at this time. Under the $13.50 order, in 
August, 1919, 0.3 per cent received less than $10; 11.9 per cent, $10 
and less than $13. 50, and 24.3 per cent over $17. In August, 1920, 
under the $16 order no one received less than $10, 2.7 per cent 
recerved $10 and less than $13.50, and 59.1 per cent over $17. Here 
again this group is much larger than that receiving the fixed rate of 
$16 and less than $17, the percentage for the group being 31.5 per 
cent. In both the foregoing industries there were considerable 
numbers of piece workers, all experienced piece workers being 
guaranteed the minimum rate. 
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In the mercantile industry 10 per cent of the workers were fo 
to be receiving less than $10 under the $10 rate in force in Ma 
1919, while 46.4 per cent received $10 and less than a. 50, 
per cent rec eiving over $17. Under the $13.50 order, in July, 
6.3 per cent received less than $10, 18.8 per cent received $10 a 
than $13.50, and 21.8 per cent over $17. In a) 1920, um 
the $16 order 0.4 per cent received less than $10 weekly, 5.5 per 
$10 and less than $13.50, while 46.9 per cent received over 
Here again this group exceeded the minimum-w age group, $16 
less the an $17, the percentage therein being 40. Thus, while 
true ‘‘that upon the adoption of a higher minimum wage ot 
cent of women in the minimum wage group itself is grea tly: incre 
showing that many of the women in the lower-paid groups are r: 
to the minimum,” it is perfectly obvious that there is no restr 
in the higher-wage groups on this account, the number e 
over $17 being doubled or more, under each advance in the 
facturing and laundry industries, while it was conside rably inc 
also in the mercantile indust try; and as already pointed out, the g 
receiving over $17 was in eac h case larger than the STO! 1p re 
$16 and less than $17, thus refu iting completely any claim tha 
minimum either becomes the maximum or requires the redu 
of higher-paid workers to a lower grade in order to enable bel 
to advance the lower paid workers to the minimum. 


7s 


; 


Fruit and Vegetable Order Revised —1921 


B"4 ARING date of March 14, 1921, and effective June 21, 19 


a revision of the California Industrial Welfare Comm 
Order No. 3, covering fruit and vegetable e ann ing. While the 
rate remains unchanged at $16 per week, there are certain 
ments for piece workers which indicate the desire of the comm: 
to benefit by experience and to avoid complaint of excessive 
where piece rates offer opportunit} r for high earnmgs. The 
rate for male minor workers is also reduced, the hourly rate | 
25 cents instead of 30 cents, and the weekly minimum $12 ins 
of $14.40. 

The list of fruits and vegetables for which rates are fixed 
siderably shortened as compared with last year, asparagus, 
beans, plums, grapes, and the hand peeling of peaches being om 
subject to the rates adopted by individual establishments, w 
must, however, yield 334 cents per hour to 50 per cent of the 
women working in the individual establishments. This is a re! 
tion from the test under the preceding order, when 66% per ce 
the workers must earn the minimum in order to justify its 
tinuance. Kates for cherries were unchanged, but ™ apricot 
rate per 100 pounds was reduced from 50 cents to 48, for free pew: 
from 22 cents to 18, for cling peaches from 38 cents to 30, and 
pears from 62 cents to 55. For tomatoes (finished products 
rate was reduced from 54 cents per 12 quarts to 5 cents. Ano 
relaxation which favors the employer is that labelers are to be cou! 
experienced after two weeks of employment instead of after a sii 
week as under the prior order. Slight changes were also made 
regard to records, etc., of hours of “labor, but not affecting w: 
ing time. 
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Recent Labor Agreements and Decisions. 


Railr ads. 


HE United States Railroad Labor Board on June 1, bat, 
dered a decision! authorizing wage reductions, or fixings 
rates, in certain occupations, on certain railroads. <A 
ary decision? of the board, rendered June 25, extended 1 
this decision to virtually all roads. It is estimated 
hat the reduction will be approximately 12 per cent 
5. The reductions vary from 5 to 13 cents an h 
i8 per cent. In certain cases the entire increase 
board in its decision No. 2,° made in July, 1920, : 
y 1 of that year, is taken away. 
» disputes which resulted in the decision were brought sep rately 
the board, the first being filed by the New York Central Railroad 
on March 19, 1921. Some of the carriers presented disputes 
licable to only a few classes of employees, others applicab! 
all classes. Since evidence offered in One Ca e woul 
terial and common to all roads the board decided on April 
rat one time and decide in one decision, so far as possible 
reasonable wage for all classes of carri¢ rs party to decision 
as to Whose wages there had been a ag ying April IS, 192] 
x the hearing, and all cases which had been filed on that 
consolidated for the purpose of hearing and decision. 
lecision of June 1 therefore covers only such cases as a 
bconsit before the board on April LS, A total of 72 inde 
roads, each of which had a dispute with one or more of the ie 1; 
organizations named, are affected by the decision. The su; 
mentary decision issued June 25 included “— yer? 150 roa 
some of which filed petitions for redi ictions after April 18, yer S 
of which were parties to the original decision, but which ret 
ask reductions for employe es not covered in the earlier fn 
sipplementary decision authorized reductions practically identical 
with those of the earlier order, the only imporant changes being the 
addition of rates for marine workers in certain hi irbors, for dining car 
and restaurant employees, and for laundry workers and porters. 
The board estimates that the reduction will effect a saving 
roads of practically $400,000,000. 
Space available does not permit the publication of the list of 
hamed in the decision, nor the specilic occupations on each 





' Decision No. 147 (Docket 353) 
‘Addendum No. 1 to Decision No. 147. ; 
¢ MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, September, 1920, pp. 100-103; November, 1920, pp. 85-91 
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that are affected. The decision, which becomes effective on 
is here quoted in part: 


=~ Labor Board decides: 

That the rates of wages heretofore established by the authority of th 
Sesion Railroad Labor Board, shall be decreased as hereinafter specified. 
such decreases shall be effective as of July 1, 1921, 

That the scope of this decision is limited to the carriers named unde 
herein, to such carriers as may be included hereafter by addenda, and to th: 
classes of employees named or referred to under each particular carrier. 

3. That the reduction in wages hereby authorized shall be made in accord 
he following articles, which prescribe the regulations, designate the en 
affected, and establish the schedules of decreases. * * * 


Art. I1.—Clerical and Station Forces. 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referr 
connection with a carrier affected by this decision, use the following scl 
decreases per hour: 

(Note.—For clerks without previous experience hereafter entering the service of a carrier, ra‘ 
specified in sec. 3 (b), this article, are hereby established. ) 

Sec. 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, su! 
and other clerical supervisory forces 

Sec. 2. (a) Clerks with an experience of two (2) or more years in railroa: 
work, or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, o r where their cu1 
experience in such clerical work is not less than two (2) years................ 

(b) Clerks with an experience of one (1) year and less than two (2) years in 
clerical work, or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, or wh: 
cumulative experience in such clerical work is not less than one (1) year. 

Sec. 3. (a) Clerks whose experience as above defined is less than 


(b) Clerks without previous experience hereafter entering the service wil 
a monthly salary at the rate of sixty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($67.50) p: 
for the first six (6) months, and seventy-seven dollars and fifty cents ($77.50) p 
for the second six (6) months. 

Sec. 4. Train and engine crew callers, assistant station masters, train ann 
gatemen, and baggage and parcel room employees (other than clerks)... . . -! 

Sec. 5. Janitors, elevator and telephone switchboard operators, office, stat 
warehouse watchmen, and employees engaged in assorting way bills and 
operating appliances or machines for perforating, addressing envelopes, nui 
claims and other papers, gathering and distributing mail, adjusting dict 
cylinders, and other similar work 

Sec. 6. Office boys, messengers, chore boys, and other employees under |5 
age, filling similar positions, and station attendants 

Sec. 7. Station, platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, storeroom, sto: 
and team-track freight handlers or truckers, and others similarly employed. 

Sec. 8. The following differentials shall be maintained between trucker: 
classes named below: 

(a) Sealers, scalers, and fruit and perishable inspectors, one (1) cent p 
above truckers’ rates as established under section 7. 

(b) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, locators and coopers, two 
per some above truckers’ rates as established under section 7. 

The above shall not operate to decrease any existing higher differentials. 

Sec. 9. All common laborers in and around stations, storehouses, and wai 
not otherwise provided for 


Arr. III.— Maintenance of Way and Structural and Unskilled Forces Spe: 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referred 1 
nection with a carrier affected by this decision, use the following schedul: 
creases per hour: 

Sec. |. Bridge, building, painter, construction, mason and concrete, wate! 
and plumber foremen (except water supply and plumber foremen coming ub 
provisions of sec. 1 of Art. 1V, this decision). ........-....-.--.-- 

Sec. 2. Assistant bridge, building, painter, construction, mason and « 
water supply, and plumber foremen, and for coal wharf, coal chute, and fenc 


10 
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foremen, pile driver, ditching and hoisting engineers and bridge inspectors (except 
assistant water supply and plumber foremen coming under the provisions of sec. ] 
of Art. IV, this decision) 10 cents. 

Sec. 3. Section, track and maintenance foremen, and assistant section, track and 
maintenance foremen are 10 cents. 

Sec. 4. Mechanics in the maintenance of way and bridge and building departments 
(except those that come under the provisions of the national agreement with the 
federated shop trades) .10 cents. 

Sec. 5. Mechanics’ helpers in the maintenance of way and bridge and building 
departments (except those that come under the provisions of the national agreement 
with the federated shop trades). . ..74 cents. 

Sec. 6. Track laborers, and all common laborers in the maintenance of way de- 
partment and in and around shops .and roundhouses, not otherwise provided for 
Oia RAO PG CRIM CODER ek ae ec a tate scdRescacccdubabaedssvcceces 84 cents. 

Sec. 7. Drawbridge tenders and assistants, pile-driver, ditching and hoisting fire- 
men, pumper engineers and pumpers, crossing watchmen or flagmen, and lamp 
lighters and tenders 84 cents, 

Sec. 8. Laborers employed in and around shops and roundhouses, such as engine 
watchmen and wipers, fire builders, ash-pit men, flue borers, coal passers (except 
those coming under the provisions of sec. 3 of Art. VIII, this decision), coal chute 
men, ete ..-10 cents. 


Arr, IV.- Shop Employees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referred to in con- 
nection with a carrier affected by this decision, use the following schedules of de- 
creases per hour: 

(Nore.—For car cleaners rates of wages fixed by a differential shown in sec. 4, this 
article, are hereby established.) 

i Chae a 55 os ka alae lug ves en sesbleaeasebeeweuns 8 cents. 

Sec. 2. Machinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, electrical 
workers, carmen, molders, cupola tenders and core makers, inciuding those with less 
than four years’ experience, all crafts 8 cents. 

5 cents. 

Sec. 4. Car cleaners shall be paid a rate of two (2) cents per hour above the rate 
established in section 6 of Article III, this decision, for regular track laborers at points 
where car cleaners are employed. 


ArT. V.— Tele graphers, Tel phone rs, and Age nis. 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referred to in con- 
nection with a carrier affected by this decision, use the following schedule of decreases 
per hour: 

Sec. 1. Telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard operators), agents 
(except agents at small nontelegraph stations as referred to in Supplement No. 13 to 
General Order No. 27, Art. IV, sec. c), agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, tower- 
men, lever men, tower and train directors, block operators, and staff men... .6 cents. 

Src. 2. Agents at small nontelegraph stations as referred to in Supplement No. 13 
to General Order No. 27, Article IV, section c ................ cee eee ...5 cents. 


Art. VI.—Engine Service Employees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referred to in con- 
nection with a carrier affected by this decision, use the following schedules of de- 
creases per mile, per hour, or per day, as the case may be: 


SEc. ] ; Passe nger Se TVice ’ 
Per mile, Per day 
Class. cents. dollars. 
0. 45 
. 48 
. 48 


{ngineers and motormen 
Firemen (coal or oil) 
a ey dacabe chen adnate seeececosecenescccessis 
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Sec. 2.—Freight S 


Class. 
Engineers (steam, electric, or other power 
ES SS ace ene ee en Oe 
Helpers (electric) 


eee een ec i 
Firemen (coal or oil) 
Helpers (electric) 


7 


For the specific ciasses of employees listed herein and named 
connection with a carrier affected by t! 
decreases per mile, per day, or per month, as the case may 


r Lis decision, use the follow) 


Class. 


Conductors....... S68 
Assistant conductors or ticket collectors........ 
Baggagemen handling both express and dynamo 
Baggagemen operating dynamo 

Jaggagemen handling express..........-.- 
Baggagemen....... ee! ane are 


Flagmen and brakemen 


} > 
’ 


mile, day, 
dollar . 


SESE TO TE Re Ye 0.4 0.60 
ONS . ).. ceded es cowed ee 
Guards performing duties of brakemen or flagmen 


Conductors (through). . 

Flagmen and brakemen (through) 

Conductors (local or way freight) - 
Flagmen and brakemen (local or way freight 


y 


Foremen 
SN ths os i Ribpdies > tsa: Had Dad's oo 
i ah ee Ry aS elntb ded be Secee 
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Arr. VIII. —Statronary Engine (Steam) and Boiler Room Em plo /ees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referred to in con- 
nection with a carrier affected by this decision, use the following schedules of de- 


5S cents. 


5 cents. 


creases per hour: 

Sec. 1. Stationary engineers (steam) 

2. Stationary firemen and engine room oilers....... 
3. Boiler room water tenders and coal passers. 


iC. ae 


ss be 


h cents. 


I xX. -Siqnal De pai tment En 
For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referred in 


on with a carrier affected hy this decision, use the following schedules of deere 
Signal foremen, assistant signal foremen, and signal inspectors... .. 
Leading maintainers, gang foremen, and 


Signalmen, assistant signalmen, signal tainers, and as 


reese J . 
leading signalmen. 


ignat maimtainers 
1. Helpers. . 
Floatina Eawip Nev 
ir the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referr« 
ion with a carrier affected by this decision, the following schedules 
of pay are established: 


Class. Per month. 

pt ‘ ee: nat is sea 00. 00 

iwimeers.... > oA Pak ae ia gers LY. OO 

iremen and oilers (licensed ).... 5 ics ; 140. 00 
Firemen and oilers (unlicensed)... .... wine Ware Rte eubdl 5 - 140. 00 
hands. ... es ane . 125.00 

: ee eee 100. OO 


£200 
lates and first deck hands (licensed 
First deck hands (unlicensed ) 
Second deck hands. 

Floatmen and float watchmen. 


Captains, steam hoist—single drum... . 
Engineers, steam hoist—single drum......... 
Captains, steam hoist—double drum. ........-.- 
Engineers, steam hoist—double drum. . 
Captains, derricks—under 30-ton hoist. 
Engineers, derricks—under 30-ton hoist. 
Captains, derricks—30-ton hoist and over 


Engineers. derricks—30-ton hoist and over 
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Sec. 4.—Lighters and Barges. 
Class. 


Captains, steam hoist—single drum 
Captains, steam hoist—double drum 
Engineers, steam hoist—single drum. ...... 
Engineers, steam hoist—double drum. . .. 


Neu York Harbor. 


Tugboats. 


Captains 
Pilots (Port Reading c 


Assistant engineers (Port Reading coal-towing lines). ............ 
Firemen 


6. —Ph iladel ph id Har hor. 
(a) Ferries.' 


a a i a ; 
[xtra pilots.......... 

Engineers 

re nb cus on we nese eew en 

Firemen 


Bridgemen 
Firemen’s helpers 


) Tugs and Car Floats. 


Ne ee en acm a eapyp db were cecusienes- é 
Engineers 

IEE I SIEM Wo aR aa area ee 

Firemen 

Deckhands 

Floatmen 


Runners 
Engineers 
Firemen 
Deckhands 


(d) Floating Elevators. 

eer Pot CUS. s does arabe cou teesdudee cscea cscs 
Firemen 

ee IS FU ae Ul. C. RUCUU is cic gu ee ce dee ee bc bdeccccecdecess 
Weighers 

2. ee ee oo, ost cet eta ececue neste ecnée coe csce 
RET ES ry RR Ri han Sag ak i als te fee tag eid fa ged ey ek el 
Carpenter 


Bargemen 





1 Rates based on 8 hours per day. 








WAGE 


Class. 


Pina as S 3555 Sa WEKS ESS Tees * 


Sec. 7.—Hampton Roads district. 


Captains (day).. 
Captains (night) 
Engineers (day ) 
Engineers (night)... -. 


Deckhands........ 
Firemen 


th Ddh i «iets neo tpebh anaes * 
POTD Ss2 és cc che oe tees levied ccd 
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Per hour, 
$0. 41 

43 

Per month, 
$140. 00 


$195. 00 
160. 00 
150. 00 


$192. 00 
145. 00 


$170. 00 
160. 00 
170. OO 
160. 00 


Per day. 


‘r month, 
$102. 00 


$210.00 
200. 00 
120. 00 


wie ce abe s ehded tad eebbdecebasscsncceeeses 195. 00 


Assistant engineers 
Firemen 

Deck hands - 

Water tenders 

CR 


Engineer 


TS Sethe Oa EE a ot cag dgemcavenbetanen 


Tug deck hands. . 
Coal passer 
Watchman 


170. 00 
111. 50 
106. 50 
116. 50 


145. 00 
89.00 
Per day. 
$3. 60 


3. 20 
3.10 
3. 20 
Per trip. 


TER ir Sot Re Rie Ades Socket OO OO PE Ey eee Sere ee $0. 27 


Sec. 


First engineer 
Second engineer 
Third engineer 


10.—Catro, 
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Per month, 
$220. 00 
195. 00 
195. 00 
175. 00 
175. 00 
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es ls ose geiginkd seo Wneeaie ss 
Second engineer 

Third engineer 

EOS AIRE aa 

Carpenter and watchman 

Sailor and deck hand 

Deck hands....... 

Firemen 


Engineers . . 

Mate and clerk 

Mate . 

tne crendier’ en 
Watchmen 

Deck hands. . 


Master 


Chief engineer 
Assistant engineer 
Firemen 

Deck hands 


.. . 7 > ) 
tSOTY Force ‘. 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named 
connection with a carrier affected by this decision, use the following 
decreases per hour: 

Sec. 1. Train dispatchers 

Sec. 2. Yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 


Art. XIT. Viscellaneous Em ploy es. 


For the miscellaneous classes of supervisors and employees not specificall 
under any article, named in connection with a carrier affected by this decisio 
the following rule for making decreases: 

Sec. 1. For miscellaneous classes of supervisors and employees in the herein 
named departments properly before the Labor Board and named in connectio 
a carrier affected by this decision, deduct an amount equal to the decreases | 
for the respective classes to which the miscellaneous classes herein referred | 
analogous. 

Sec. 2. The intent of this article is to extend this decision to certain miscel!: 


classes of supervisors and employees submitted by the carriers, not specifically | 
under any section in the classified schedules of decreases, and authorize dec! 
for such employees in ‘the same amounts as provided in the schedules of decreas 
analogous service, 





WAGE AGREEMENTS. 


he specific classes of employees listed in the following sections of this article 
»med or referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision deduct 
e amount of Increases granted since February 29, 1920, the following per cent 
increases: 
.. Chefs in bridge and building department and chefs in extra 
. H') ner 
|. (a) Restaurants.—Managers, assistant managers, cashiers, head 
itersand head waitresses, waiters and waitresses, bus bovs and scrub 
cheis, cooks, bakers, dishwashers, yardman, carvers and cold- 
it men, vegetable man, storeroom man, linen-room man, pantry 


. and pantry girls, lunch-counter clerk, houseman, housekeeper 


porters. -... 

) Laundry kers.—Washmen, assistal 

seamstresses, body ironers, and manglers. . . . 

Cooks in maintenance-ol-way department ; 
5. Cooks a iI campmen in extra gangs, cooks in carpenter 
cooks in Russellton flotel. adele 

Dining-car stewards 

‘. Stewards, cooks, waiters, and TT. ove o ows er 

» (a) Restaurants and hotels.—Stewards. managers, chefs. cooks, 
washers, pantry men, waiters, porters, bedmakers, and barbers. . 


y) ferry restaurants. Stewards, ( heis, CO ks. 


) Dining cars.—-Stewards, cheis, co 
boys, and cabinet, buffet, and chair-car po 
1) Miscellans Ug —{ ommissar’ helvers. laundr 
chauffeurs. ..... ' 
10. (a) Restaurants ( 
»\) Dining cars.—Cooks and waiters 
L. Stewards, chefs, cooks, pantry men, an | 
Waitresses, parlor-car cheis, and porters.. 
Art. XITL.—Generel A ppli 


reneral reculations governing the application of this decision a 
_1. The peo tenons of this decision will not apply tn cases where : 
hirty dollars ($30) per month are paid to individuals for special 
aly a part of their time from outside empl yyment or business. 
Decreases specified in this decision are to be deducted on 


r employees paid by the hour, deduct the hourly decrease fi 

b) For employees paid by the day, deduct eight times the hourly 

le dally rate. 

For employees paid by the month, deduct two hundred 
hourly deerease from the monthly rate. 

Sec. 3. The decreases in wages and the rates hereby established s! 
inand become a part of existing agreements or schedules, or futur 
nents or schedules, and shall remain in etfect until or unless changed in 
povided by the transportation act, 1920. * * * 


1all be im 


ne 





The Clothing Trades. 
Hat and Cap Industry in New York City. 


ON MAY 21 the board of arbitration in the cloth hat and eap 
industry of the city of New York announced its decision on the 
controversy in that industry and thus terminated a period of hostility 
of varying degrees of intensity which had continued since Au 
1920. This board was appointed in January, 1921, to investigate 
and adjust difficulties which threatened to dislocate the industry. 


fust, 
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The tripartite board represents the interests of about 2,500 emp! 
approximately half the workers in the New York branch 
industry, members of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of 
America, and of the employers’ association comprising a mem} 
of over 100. There is an impartial chairman agreed upon | 
parties in dispute 

The decision authorizes a reduction of 10 per cent from last 
rates of wages for all crafts, and grants 64 legal holidays for 
the workers are paid 

The so-called “corporation’’ shops, where wages, hours, a1 
ditions are below standard, are virtually eliminated by the pr 
that members of the employers’ association who find it neces: 
have work done outside their own shops shall place such y 
union shops. 

General principles for the division of work during ‘the dul! 
under the week-work system are provided. 

The question of establishment of standards of production, 
has been one of the principal points at issue since the introd 
of week work, was Scand until more extensive investigation 
be made; in the meantime “there is concededly a satialteto: 
ductivity on the part of the workers in the shops.”’ 

On May 23, two days after the announcement of the decisio 


Joint Council of New York of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Ma! o 


of North America and the Cloth Hat and Cap Manufacturers’ 
ciation signed an agreement fixing certain other conditions o! 
for the coming year. This agreement, which goes into effe 
mediately and terminates on June 30, 1922, provides that 
party may reopen proceedings for a reconsideration of questi 
wages, standards of production, methods and division of wor! 
on November 1, 1921. The parties to this contract agree tha' 
shall be no strike or lockout during the continuance of the 
ment, and that any controversy shall be immediately referred | 
managers of the respective organizations. A controversy whi 
of adjustment in this manner is referred to a committee on : 
ment consisting of five members, two representing the associatio! 
two representing the union, and a chairman agreed upon ): 
four and designated for the life of the agreement. 

It is agreed that only union labor shall be employed; that emp 
shall give three days’ notice to employers before quitting; t! 
worker shall be discharged without sufficient cause nor withou! 
withholding of production to be considered one cause for dis! 

A 44-hour week is provided for, and payment at the rate « 
and a half for overtime. Wages are to be paid weekly and 11 

Other provisions in the agreement concern the making up o 
lost because of breakdown of machinery through no fault of t! 
ployer; the transfer of workers from one department to anoth: 
ing the dull season; the introduction of machinery, ete. The 
stipulation that union agreements with other employers shall p 
wages and conditions of work in no wise less than the terms « 
agreement. 








uso 
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WAGE AGREEMENTS. 
Rochester Clothing Workers. 


In a decision rendered May 3, Dr. W.M. Leiserson, impartial chair- 
man in the Rochester clothing industry, ruled that there should be 


no general decrease in the wages of clothing workers in the Rochester 


market, but that all week workers in the market be transferred to 
piecéwork. Asa result of this decision 55 per cent, or approximately 
7,000 workers in this market, are put on a piecework basis. 

The decision also provides for a reduction in operating cost of off- 
pressing by classifying on oer aemey according to output. — 

Following are the conclusions reached by Dr. Leiserson from the 
evidence submitted, and his decision on this important case: 


Conclusions from the evidence. 


A careful consideration of all these facts leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
labor costs must be reduced. But at the same time the facts also show that there is 
little possibility of getting any worth-while amount of cost reduction by cuts in wages. 
The wage levels in the Rochester clothing industry now are below the competitive 
markets, even when the recent decrease in Chicago is included. Moreover, the union 
having lent its efforts to stabilize wages in 1919, and having been denied an increase 
in 1920 by arbitration, has a right to expect that the levels of wages it helped to es- 
tablish and maintain on a stable basis will not be forced down at the first sign of a 
break in prices. In industries where labor relations are chaotic and unregulated, 
except by strikes and lockouts or dictatorship by one side or the other, there may be 
some cause for forcing wages down just as arbitrarily as they were forced up. But 
neither justice nor sound industrial policy can justify holding wages to reasonable 
levels by arbitration machinery in the interest of industrial stability on a rising market, 
and then when the market falls not using the same machinery to safeguard the workers’ 
standards of living. 

A glance at the tables of wages given above makes it evident that the wages of 
clothing workers in Rochester can not be appreciably cut without denying to many 
of them proper standards of living. Thirty-four dollars a week for men and $22.50 
for women are not high wages that can stand much cutting and this is all the clothing 
workers average when the weeks of unemployent with no wages are taken into account. 
The week workers, who make up more than half the total, average 20 to 25 per cent 
less than the pieceworkers, and their wages could hardly stand any cutting at all, 
yet the labor costs of their operations are considerably higher than the costs on the 
piecework operations where the earnings are greater. To cut the latter, however, 
would be most unwise, because it would tend to discredit the piecework system and 
thereby to increase costs. 

Nevertheless there is immediate need of decreasing labor costs, for at the present 
high prices of clothing employers can get little business and the workers must suffer 
a great amount of unemployment. Ii no other method of decreasing costs can be 
found, wages will have to be reduced in order that more work may be provided. This 
would be better than no cut at all with a great deal of unemployment, for lower wage 
rates which increase the amount of business and employment might bring greater 
annual earnings. 

However, aside from some peaks of wages, especially among the underpressers, 
where earnings are considerably higher than the level of the market and which may 
be cut without injury to anyone, a better method of reducing cost is available than 
cutting wages. It is possible to transfer the week workers who are paid on a time 
basis, and whose unit cost of production is much higher than that of the pieceworkers, 
to a basis where they, too, would be paid according to production. This would 
increase production and thus result in a saving in labor cost much greater than could 
be secured in any other way. 

The entire problem of wage readjustment at the present time arises out of the emer- 
gency created by the industfial depression from which the clothing industry is suffer- 
ing. Something must be done to lowed costs and prices in order that the industry 
may revive. The interests of all concerned require that more work be offered to the 
employees and this can only be done now by asacrifice of some kind. Inanemergency | 
of this kind the chairman would have to reduce wages even though wages were com- 
paratively low. Similarly, the chairman is of the opinion that the same emergency 
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justifies a change in the wage payment plan from a time basis to a production |} 
although if there were no emergency, such a change might not be justified. A 
alternative therefore to a cut in wages, the chairman is of the opinion that time y 
ers may properly be changed to payment by the piece. 

This change from a time basis to payment according to production is, in the ; 
of the chairman, the most sound method of bringing industry out of the p 
depression. What is needed is lower costs and prices and at the same time incr 
purchasing power of the people. By changing from week work to payment | 
piece, the earnings of the workers would actually be increased and at the same 
the unit cost of production, as experience has amply demonstrated, would b 
erably reduced by increased output. 







































Decision. 





In order to secure the substantial reduction in labor costs needed and in ord 
the same time to avoid a general reduction in the wages of the workers, the fol! 
decision is made: 

|. Employers may require workers on any operation in the coat, pants, an 
shops and aii others included under the agreement except those hereatter ment 
to work on a basis of measured production which fixes the unit cost per piece i 
with the existing piece rates in the market. 

2. Costs in the cutting rooms appear to be on a reasonable basis and there 
reason for changing the existing systems of payment at the present time. 

3. Offpressing also requires special treatment because of special conditions ; 
ing this operation. Here some lowering of labor cost is necessary. The main 
for the comparatively high costs at the present time seems to be that all the ofij 
whether they have had 10 years’ experience or only 1 vear, are hek 
of production that is fixed for the seale. For the present the only practical 1 
of redueing costs on this operation is to classify the pressers according to out 
is therefore ordered that three classes of offpressers be created immediate! 
scales, respectively, of $41, $43, and $45. Any presser who is able to mainta 
same quality of work that is fixed by the standard for $41 and can press m« 
in proportion to justify the scales of $43 and $45, shall be paid these weekly 
Additional classes may be created later if necessary, and, of course, the 
not produce the standards fixed are to be paid less in accordance with the 
tion, as is now the practice in the market. 

4. All the wage data submitted show that the earnings of piecework under; 
in coat, vest, and pantsshops are far above the level of the rest of the workers. A! 
this is a comparatively unskilled operation, these men earn more than many « 
skilled workers. This creates a serious and unjust inequality as well as unjust 
high costs for this operation. Every shop, therefore, in which the average ea 
of the underpressing sections are more than 25 per cent above the scales fix 
week workers on the same or similar sections, shall revise its piece rates to brin 
down to between 20 per cent and 25 per cent above the wer icly scales. 

5. The minimum wages of $16 for learners after the six weeks’ probationarn 
will not be necessary if workers are to be paid on the basis of cost: per piece ins 
on @ time basis. This $16 minimum is therefore abolished, but the $15 mi 
must remain, as the changes in cost of living that have so far taken place, in th: 
ion of the chawman, do not yet permit a worker to maintair self-support on les 
this amount. 

6. The decision is to be immediately effective 

Dated May 3, 1921. 


to the one sta 


] 
A 
lx 
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Men's Clothing Workers in New York. 





An agreement between the Clothing Manufacturers’ Associati: 
New York (Inc.) and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Ame 
signed June 2, ended the six months “lockout strike’ in that in 
try. The agreement, which will extend until June 1, 1922, pro. 
that group standards of production will be determined in each s 
and for each operation, by representatives of the union and 
employers. 

The agreement continues the 44-hour week and provides | 
reduction of 15 per cent in wages. Cutters are exempted from 
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wage reduction, but a classification of cutting-room employees is 
rovided. The board of arbitration is reestablished, in which is 
vested the administration of the new agreement. The board is to 
be composed of three members—one representative of the union, one 
of the association, and the third jointly elected, and known as impar- 
tial chairman. Dr. William M. Leiserson, who acted as impartial 
chairman under the former contract, has been elected impartial 


chairman under the new agreement. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers in New York. 


A temporary agreement governing labor relations between the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association and the 
International Ladies Garment V\ orkers L nion until Nove m| er 1. 

: « rr} 1° ( 
was signed on June 3. The agreement, which calls for no 
change in wages and no change in hours of work per week, makes 
: . ” ° . 1 * - . ‘ 
provision ior a commission charged with providing means for 
“bringing up production to a point fair and proper to both sides 
Approximately 54,000 workers are affected. 
The agreement in full follows: 
(1) Both sides are in accord that it is in the interest of the in 
in such a manner as to enable the manufacturers to sell their pro 
tive prices, and they therefore agree to proceed at once to the org: 
joint commission to be composed of three members of the association and th1 
ers of the unions, whose task it shall be: 
To study shop and labor production records and other available 
to working out measures which would tend to bring up the produ 
workers to a point fair and proper to both sides. 
The commission shall report once a month, and on November 1 
make a final report of its activities and findings before a joint committee 
sentatives of the association and the union, and shall accompany st 

mplete and appropriate recommendations. 

2) Until November 1, 1921, the commission shall also act as a join 
mittee and shall pass upon all complaints on the part of the employers and 
workers presented to it by the unions or association, arising out of any contro’ 
dispute about the adequacy of productivity. In determining any case the la 
records of the workers in the shop in question shall be taken as the basis for the « 
nittee’s decisions. . [If such records will substantiate the contention of the employ: 
the action of the employer shall be sustained by the committee. 

Both sides agree to enforce compliance with the decisions of the j 
mmittee. 

1) All complaints shall first be taken up by the clerks of the unio 
lation for investigation and adjudication. 





Printing Trades. 


New York. 


|MPORTANT decisions have been made recently affecting the 
_ printing industry in New York. Two decisions, practically iden- 
tical, fix wages and hours in the New York printing trades. One 
allected members of the closed-shop (Printers’ League) branch of 
the Association of Employing Printers of New York City and Press- 
men’s Union No. 51, Paper Cutters’ Union No.119. The other affected 
Printing Press Feeders and Assistants Union No. 23, Job Pressmen and 
Job Press Feeders Union No. 1, and the Paper Handlers’ Union No. 1. 
The decision affecting press feeders is as follows: 
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* * * After a careful consideration of the facts of the cost of living, o: 
dence on the economic conditions of the industry, and of the nature of the 
the conclusion of the arbitrators is that the wages of the job pressmen shou]: 
$38.50, of the press assistants at $37.50, of the job press feeders at $28, and of i 
handlers at $33, effective April 1, 1921. 

For members of the union this represents a decrease of approximately 1° 
of their present wages. It should be observed, however, that the purchasi 
of these wages is still somewhat greater than the purchasing power of the wa 
beginning of the contract, January 1, 1920. Thus there will have been n 
of the standard of living as a result of this award from the standard determin. 
contract on January 1, 1920. Furthermore, the wages of the job pressmen 
this decision are 103 per cent higher than their 1914 scale, while the cost « 
only 92.9 per cent higher than in 1914. The readjusted wages of the press 
are 121 per cent higher than the 1914 scale; those of the job press feede: 
per cent higher; and the paper handlers’ wages are 106 per cent higher. 

To the employers the decision means a cut in the pay roll, as made up of th: 
of these unions, of approximately 12 per cent, which ought to relieve some 
pressure due to the present business depression on the printing industry, 
from the financial point of view, adversely affected by the agreement to 
the 44-hour week. 

In concluding these opinions, the arbitrators wish to comment particula: 
courtesy, fairness, and fine spirit displayed alike by both the representati: 
unions and of the league, and on their genuine and successful attempts t 
presentation of the cases on a high scientific standard. Such an attitude 
well for the continued cooperation of capital and labor, so necessary if ther 
progress toward a joint sharing of responsibility and rewards. 


Following is the decision affecting pressmen: 


* * * the arbitrators decide that the wages of the pressmen should 
$46 a week, of the paper cutters at $40, and of the sheet straighteners at $35 
April 1, 1921. 

It may be observed in the case of the unions that there has been no cut i: 
wages, and that the purchasing power of their wages is as great as it was on | 
1, 1920, at the beginning of the contract; their standard of living indeed i 
higher. It may also be observed that the wages of the cutters as set by thi 
are double what they were in 1914 while the cost of living is only 92.9 
higher. The wages of the pressmen as a result of this award are 84 per c 
than they were in 1914 while the cost of living is 92.9 per cent nighe: 
therefore, only nine points difference between their wage increase and th: 
in the cost of living, while at the previous arbitration readjustment th 
difference of 15 points, and at the beginning of the present contract the « 
was 20 points. _ 

For the employers the reduction in wage costs ought to relieve somey 
pressure due to the present business depression, and make the introduct 
44-hour week less burdensome financially. 





Shipping. 


Engineers. 


ON June 15 the United States Shipping Board and the N 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association signed an ag! 
by which the union is recognized and wages and working con 
on Government vessels are fixed until December 31, 1921. 

A general order of the Shipping Board, issued at the sam 
provides that “all engineers and assistant engineers who hay 
employed since May 1 to take the place of striking engineers 
retained in their positions so long as they are efficient and qv 
to discharge their duties. No man now employed on any “| 
Board vessel shall be discharged to make room for the enginee 
have left their ships because of the recent marine labor contro 
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The complete draft of the agreement governing employment of 
engineers for trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacific, Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
Coast service follows: . 

Vessels are to be classed according to their “ power-tonnage,’’ rep- 
resented by gross tonnage plus indicated horsepower as given in the 
“List of Merchant Vessels of the United States,” as compiled by the 
Commissioner of Navigation, or in other recognized maritime lists. 


WorkinG RuLes AND WAGES. 
Agreed on in committee conference between the representatives of 


the United States Shipping Board and National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association. 





Single screw. Twin screw. 


Over 20,001 Over 15,001. 

12.001 to 20,000 ..| 9.001 to 15,000. 

7,501 to 12.000... .| 5,501 to 9,000. 

5,001 to 7,500 5.501 to 5.500. 
| Below 5,001 Below 3,501. 


Tan a ’ One 
Dngineers’ Wages. 





Chief engineer 

First assistant engineer................ 
Second assistant engineer | 
Third assistant engineer...............- 
Fourth assistant engineer 

Junior engineer 


Working Rules. 


tute 1. Watch and watch to be maintained on sailing day or at any outside port 
or ports of call. No engineer shall be required or permitted to take charge of a watch 
upon leaving or immediately after leaving port, unless he shall have had at least 6 
hours off duty within the 12 hours immediately preceding time of sailing. 

Rue 2. A working day at any port where watches are broken shall be from 8 a. m. 
to5 p. m., during which time one hour shall be allowed for dinner. 

Note: In tropical or other ports where conditions make it desirable to make special 
arrangements about working hours on account of climatic conditions, a special ar- 
rangement may be made which is mutually satisfactory to meet the situation. 

Rute 3. When a ship arrives in home port the engineer standing the night watch 
shall have the next day off. 

Note; For the purpose of these rules a ‘‘home port” shall be considered the port 
at which shipping articles are opened or the port at which crew is paid off upon com- 
pletion of the voyage. 

Ruxe 4. If the chief or assistant engineer is required to stay on board in any port 
on Sundays or on New Year’s Day, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, or Christ- 
mas Day, he shall have one full day off with pay, or be paid one day’s additional 
pay, but this shall not apply to a vessel sailing on or ready to proceed on her voyage. 

lt is the intention of this rule that no work shall be performed by the engineers 
except that which is necessary for the safety of the vessel, boilers, or machinery. 
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Rue 5. In all ports of call and foreign ports, one engineer shall be requ 
stay aboard at night. Engineers shall alternate and shail receive no extra \ 
sation for this w rie 

It is the intention of this rule that no night work shall be performed by 
neers except for the safety of the vessel, boulers, or machinery. 

Rue 6. No overtime shall be performed at sea except fer the safety of the 

The following work shall be considered necessary for the safety of ;/o 

All repa uirs to main engines and boilers in service, feed pumps, ballast pu 
pump, general service pump, circulating pumps (main or auxiliary), ait 
(main or auxiliary,), sanitary pumps, fresh water pumps, ice machines, dyn: 
pumps, evaporator feed pumps, ash hoists, telemotor, steering engine and 
transfer pumps, feed heaters, fuel heaters, condensors (main or P auxilian 
rators, steam and exhaust lines, ballast and bilge limes, fresh waier, s: 
fire lines in engine room and fire room, anchor er windlass capstans, 
tary fittings, provided same become disabled after the commence: 
voyage. 

The following work shall not be considered necessary for the safety of th: 
All repairs to jacking or turning engine, deck machinery or piping, gall 
tings, ventilators, building racks for grate- bare, storerooms, rearranging stor 
and all boiler werk, not necessary for th: propulsion of the ship. Rearra 

pipes, and machinery, etc., provided, Nara. Ver, that on each passart thie 
may be required to take indicator diagrams from main engines. 

tuLe 7. A working day in port in excess of eight hours shail not be p 
paid for untess the work is done by written order of the chief engineer, mast: 
or agent of the vessel. An entry shall be made in the engine-room log bi 
time an assistant engineer is re faired to perform overtime service, coverit 
work, reason for same, and time started and finished. Authorized overtit 
paid at the pro-rata rate. 

Rute 8. No engineer shall be laid off Sundays or holidays, but, at the opti 
chief engineer, the assistants shall be granted shore lib erty with pay. 

Rue 9. When in port and board is not furnished, $3 per day shall 
subsistence and $2.50 per day shall be allowed for todgit 1g when no room is 

Rue 10. Final discharge of engineers to be at port of signing on ship 
except when impracticable or through no fault of his own, or in case of sale 
ment of vessel by owner at other port, in which event members are to > we 
for all time and travel expenses incurred incident to return to port at whi 
were signed. 

In the event any question arises comcerning the discharge of any enginee1 
have the ene of appeal to the home-port engineer before final decision is ren 

Rute 11. This agreement to terminate December $1, 1921. 


Radio T elegraphers. 


An agreement between the United States Shipping Board 
National United Radio Telegr: aphers Association, effective Ju 
1921, and to continue in efiect until December 31, 1921, 
following wage scale and working conditions for chief radio op 
and assistant radio operators: 


. 
lay 
7 Y 
i: 


SON. . SUMED S08 SUG OU eS bl ee feds noSevenees 
Assistant operators 
On ships Carrying one operator he shall receive chief operator's salary. 


Working Rules. 


Radio men aboard ship shall receive the same consideration, accomm 

aa general treatment as is ifiorded officers of the ship. 

2. When in port and board is not furnished, $3 per day shall be allowed 
sistence; $1 per day shall be allowed for lodging when no room is provided. 

3. Radio operators shall handleall moneys taken in for the transmission of m 
in accordance with Shipping Board instructions. 

4. Final discharge of are operators to ‘be im accordance with artic 
commencement of voyage, except when discharged on account of edemedart. 
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WAGE AGREEMENTS. 


Fishing. 
Alaska Fishermen. 


HE Alaska Salmon Packing Co. and the Alaska Fishermen’s Union 

have reached an agreement for the coming season of 1921.'. The 
agreement provides for a 48-hour week and limits a day’s. work to 
ii hours out of the 24. Excess compensation of $0.75 per hour is 
proviced for overtime. 
 Gill-net fishermen are to receive, in addition to their recular wages 
of $150 for the run and all other moneys earned under the agreement, 
¢).20 for each king salmon, 3} cents for each red or coho salmon, 14 
cents for each dog or chum salmon, and three-fourths cent for each 
pink salmon caught and delivered to the company. 
- Beachmen and trapmen are to receive, in addition to $150 for the 
run and all other earnings provided for in the agreement, compen- 
sation equal to the average amount paid for salmon to all gill-net 
fishermen at the same station. 

Other men are to receive the compensation ‘set opposite their 
respective names on the articles,” but a man with a family dependent 
upon him shall be allowed no less than $75 per month, payable on 
the Ist of the month. 

\ll money earned is to be payable in San Francisco after the return 
of the expedition, except the sum of $10, which its to be paid to each 
man signing the agreement, on the homeward voyage. 

Compensation is fixed for men hired in Alaska and for those re- 
maining in Alaska after the regular season. 

Specific provisions are made for equipment of fishing boats; main- 
tenance for time detained at port of shipping; discharges; transfer of 
men to other canneries; repair work; compensation for fishermen 
required to work on shore; fines for failure to lay out nets, weather 
permitting; medical and surgical attendance, etc. 


oO? 





Boot and Shoe Workers. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


HE Rochester Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and 
the United Shoe Workers of America, representing approximately 
4,000 workers in the local factories, reached an agreement on May 11. 
No change is to be made in the wage schedules, either week or piece 
work, during the present season, but provision is made for a re- 
opening of the wage question in August, 1921, if either side so desires 
Provision is made for the retention of the shop committee system 
by which minor disputes are now adjusted, and for a wage arbitration 
hoard to be chosen when the wage question is again discussed. The 
wage board is to be composed of five members, three of whom are to 
be neutral and the other two representatives of the respective sides. 
The agreement also calls for the appointment of a mediator to be 
selected by the parties to the agreement. He is given the power to 
interpret the agreement and to decide any and ail differences arising 
under the contract that can not be settled between the secretary of 
the manufacturers and the business agent of the union. He is not 
empowered to revise existing wage schedules. 





'Seaman’s Journal, May 4, 1921. 
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Collective Wage Agreements in Italy. 


S A consequence of the rapid growth of organization of labor jy 
Italy collective bargaining seems to have become the univers, 
method in that country for fixing wage and working cond) 

The Bollettino del Lavoro, the official organ of the Italian Mi 

of Labor, used to publish every month the full text of the lates: 
important agreements. Of late, however, such agreements 
become so numerous that the Bollettino del Lavoro has discontine 
this practice. In its issue of February, 1921, it merely reports | 
table form the principal provisions of collective agreements. [ye 
these tables cover so tad space (nearly 40 pages) that they can not 
be reproduced here. The agreements tabulated relate to agriculture. 
mining, woodworking, foodstuff industries, hide and leather, paper, 
button, notions, precious metals industries, stonecutting, building 
trades, textile industries (silk and wool), chemical industries, printing 
trades, and commercial establishments. Wages and working co 
ditions are regulated in these agreements as follows: 

Wages.—All the agreements tabulated, most of which be 
effective during the last months of 1920 or during the first mont): 
1921, provide for substantial increases either in wage rates or 
of-living bonuses or in both. This fact makes it evident tha 
steady upward movement of wages which began in 1915 has noi yet 
come to a halt. The wage rates shown in the tables vary greatly 
from industry to industry and within the same industry from locality 
to locality. Agreements making provision for the payment o! 
cost-of-living bonus generally contain a clause subjecting the rate 


the bonus to quarterly revision in accordance with the rise or fail o! 
the cost-of-living index computed by a specified municipal statistical 
office. 

Hours of labor.—Although the eight-hour day has not yet be 


tablished by law in Italy, it is apparent that Italian employer: 
accepted the principle that acre sco represent a wes, day’s 

for all collective agreements recently concluded, with the exc 

of those relating to mining (74 hours for work below ground), | 

ing trades (74 hours during December), and newspaper printing 
establishments (linotype operators, day shift, 6 hours, night shift 
hours; hand compositors, pressmen, press feeders, day shift, 7 | 
night shift, 6 hours; stereotypers, day shift, 64 hours, night shi 
hours), provide for an 8-hour day or a 48-hour week. 

Overtume.—Nearly all collective agreements contain a clause m 
it obligatory for workers to work overtime in cases of press' 
work or emergency. A limit is, however, generally fixed as t 
number of hours overtime that may be worked per day, week, m 
or year. Extra pay for overtime varies between 25 and 100 per 
As a rule, the first hour or the first two hours of overtime are 
pensated at a lower rate than subsequent hours. Work on Su! 
and holidays is also considered overtime work and extra com) 
tion is provided for such work. 

Precework.—In an agreement covering the woodworking | 
tries workers employed at piecework are guaranteed 20 per cent : 
the minimum wages. In agreements covering the gilding an 
nishing trade and the photo-engraving trade piecework is prolii! 
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Vacations.—Nearly all agreements allow to manual workers short 
annual vacations (one to two weeks). In some instances these vaca- 
tions are granted with pay, in others without pay. The right to an 
annual vacation is generally conditioned on employment for at least 
one year in the same jethblahinetnt: 

Unjustified absence from work.—Quite a number of agreements 
provide a fine for unjustified absence from work. The rates of these 
fines vary between 25 and 50 per cent of the product of the hours of 
absence and the hourly wage rate. 

Absence owing to sickness or military service.—In many agreements 
is to be found a clause which assures to workers who are forced to 
absent themselves owing to sickness or call for military reserve d»ty, 
reinstatement and preservation of seniority. Absence without pay 
is also generally allowed for the performance of civic duties, attend- 
ance on arbitration boards, etc. 

Retention of pay.—A number of agreements provide that six days’, 
pay may be withheld from the worker as a guaranty for his com- 
pliance with the duties assumed in the labor contract. 

Strikes and lockouts.—Nearly all agreements contain a clause pro- 
hibiting strikes, partial interruption of work, or lockouts while con- 
ciliation proceedings are going on, and provide for forfeiture of pay 
withheld in case of contravention of this prohibition. ; 

Engagement of workers.—The majority of the agreements make it 
obligatory for the employer to hire his help through equipartisan 
ia. rab offices. few stipulate that organized labor must be 
engaged through a trade-union labor exchange. A clause generally 


encountered provides that a newly engaged worker must undergo 
two weeks’ trial service before being definitely engaged and assigned 


to a wage class. In certain industry groups the engagement of a 
worker is made dependent upon his passing a medical examination 
and submitting his birth and duliansbip certificate. 

Discharge.—it is generally provided that discharge must be pre- 
ceded by one or two weeks’ notice. Discharge without notice is to 
take place only in case of serious insubordination, theft of material, 
damage to materials or plant, etc. 

Suspension of work unthout fault of the worker.—In quite a number 
of agreements is found a clause allowing to workers full or part pay 
for interruptions in work caused by force majeure, lack of materials’ 
or power, breakdown of machinery, etc. ; 

Settlement of disputes.—Submission of labor disputes to local, pro- 
vincial, or national squipartisan conciliation and arbitration boards 
is provided for in practically all collective agreements. 

Works councils and workers’ commitiees.—Works councils (commis- 
siont interne) which are to represent the workers before the employer 
in all matters relating to the labor contract and settle disputes 
between workers are provided for in a number of agreements. It is 
generally specified that the members of these councils or committees 
shall be elected by all the adult workers (over 18 years of age) and 
that their term of, office shall be one year. 

Compensation in case of sickness or accident.—A few agreements 
make it obligatory for the employer to pay part or full wages for a 
specified period to workers who are sick or have been disabled by an 
accident. Other agreements provide that all fines shall go into a 
workers’ benefit fund. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


ls ‘ - . . f ' 
Employment in Selected Industries in May, 1921. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated re; 
T concerning the velume of employment in May, 

_ representative establishments in 13 manufacturing indu 
and in bituminous coal mining. 
Comparing the figures of May, 1921, with those for identical e 
lishments for May, 1920, it appears that in 13 industries there v 
decreases in the number of persons employed. 
reporting an increase in the number of persons employed was 
manufacturing, which shows an increase of 0.3 per cent over 

The largest decrease reported, 41 

building and repairing. 
respective decreases of 35 per cent, 34.4 per cent, and 34 per cen 

All of the 14 industries show a decrease in the total amount o 
pay roll for May, 1921, as compared with May, 1920. 
saga percentage decrease 1s 56.1, which appears in iron and s' 
*aper making shows a decrease of 48.3 per cent, and leather 1 
crease of 45 per cent. 
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percentage decrease—12.5; while in men’s ready-made clothing and 


car buildmg and repairing, respective decreases of 4.1 per cent and 3.4 
per cent appear. 

In comparing May, 1921, and April, 1921, 10 industries show an 
increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 4 show a 
decrease. The most important mereases are 9.6 per cent in auto- 
mobiles, 7.7 per cent in woolen, and 6.7 per cent in hosiery and under- 
wear. A decrease of 17.3 percent appearsin paper making, and one 
of 14.6 per cent in men’s ready-made clothing. 
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In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 86 plants in the iron and steel 
industry reported 77,000 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay period reported for May, 1921, as against 121,381 
for the vieunoarted pay-roll period in May, 1920, a decrease of 36.6 per 
cent. Figures given for 83 establishments in the iron and steel 
industry show that 77,138 were actually working on the last full day 
of the pay period reported for May, 1921, as against 77,645 for the 
period in April, 1921, a decrease of 0.7 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


[)URING the period April 15 to May 15 there were wage changes 
made by establishments in 11 of the 14 industries. 

Iron and steel: The entire force of three establishments had respec- 
tive wage rate decreases of 25 per cent, 18 per cent, and 163% per cent. 
In one concern practically all laborers were reduced 174 per cent in 
wages, while a 10 per cent reduction was made to those engaged in 
other occupations. Thirty per cent of the men in one plant were 
reduced 15 per cent, 95 per cent of the men in a second plant were 
reduced approximately 14 per cent, while in a third plant 40 per cent 
of the men were reduced 124 per cent. Four plants — a de- 
crease of 10 per cent, affecting the entire force in two plants, 75 per 
t 
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cent of the force in the third plant, and 50 per cent of the force in | 
fourth plant. A reduction of 8.9 per cent was made to 42 per cent 
the employees in one concern. A decrease of 8 per cent was report 
by two mills, affecting 42 per cent of the force in the first mill and 
per cent of the force in the second mill. The entire force of anoth 
mill was reduced 7} per cent in wages. In one establishment wag 
in the hot mill department were reduced 7 per cent. Less ti: 
was reported for this industry, due to irregular operations. The | 
capita earnings for May show a decrease of 4 per cent when co 
pared with April. 

Automobiles: In this industry market conditions have improv: 
since April, and the per capita earnings show an increase of 4.9 | 
cent, me comparing April and May figures. 

Car building and repairing: All hourly men in one shop had ws 
rate decreases ranging from 15 to 20 per cent. A reduction in fo: 
was reported by several shops, aa the amount of time worked 
iéitinghout the industry as a whole was less than during the p: 
ceding month. The per capita earnings show a decrease of 2.3 
cent when April and May figures are compared. 

Cotton manufacturing: All employees in one establishment we: 
reduced 14 per cent in wages. When per capita earnings for May « 
compared with those for Apel an increase of 0.9 per cent appears. 

Cotton finishing: There were no wage rate changes reported for t! 
industry during the period in May. The per capita earnings show 
decrease of 1.4 per cent when comparing Anel and May figures. 

Hosiery and underwear: A decrease of about 30 per cent to 
per cent of the force was reported by one establishment. All e: 
ployees in two mills were reduced 25 per cent in wages, while t! 
entire force in another mill was Satoied abit 19 per cent. Ninet 

er cent of the men in one concern were cut 11 per cent in wag 

he increase in the total amount of pay rolls is due to more time be: 
worked during the May pay roll period, but the per capita earni 
show a slight decrease of 0.1 per cent. 

Woolen: Increased production was reported for this indust 
When comparing per capita earnings for May with those for April 
increase of 1.9 per cent is shown. 

Suk: An increase of 4 per cent, affecting 1 per cent of the empl 
ees, was reported by one mill. Business conditions remained mu 
the same dariae May as in the preceding month. The per cap 


earnings in May were 0.2 — cent less than in April. 


Men's ready-made clothing: The entire force of one plant w 
reduced approximately 10 per cent in wages. Three establishmen' 
reported a wage rate decrease of 8 per cent, affecting 90 per cent « 
the men in the first establishment and 80 per cent in the seco 
establishment. The number affected in the third establishment \ 
not stated. In one concern 10 per cent of the employees were « 
8 per cent in wages, while 5 per cent of the employees were reduc: 
5 per cent. Owing to a depression in employment in consequence | 
a seasonal decline in trade, the per capita earnings for May are 10. 
per cent less than for April. 

Leather: An increase of 5 per cent was granted to 10 per cent of 1! 
force in one tannery. Another establishment gave a 2 per ce! 
increase to 6 per cent of the employees. A 20 per cent decreas 
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affecting the entire force, was reported by one concern. Practically 
ail ma in one establishment were reduced 16% per cent in 
wages. All employees in one plant were reduced approximately 9 
per cent in wages; while 75 per cent of the employees in another plant 
were reduced 10 per cent. A decrease of 50 cents per day was made 
to the entire force in one tannery. ‘The per capita earnings for May 
show a decrease of 1.6 per cent when compared with the per capita 
earnings for April. 

Boots and shoes: A general decrease of 20 per cent was reported by 
four factories. Decreases ranging from 5 to 10 per cent were made to 
all employees in one establishment. The entire force in another 
establishment was cut ri ae cent in wages. The per capita earnings 
are 2.4 per cent less for May than for April. . 

Paper making: All employees in one mill were reduced 19 per cent 
in wages. A general ah” rate decrease of 15 per cent was reported 
by one establishment. ecreases ranging from 84 to 20 per cent 
were made to all employees in one concern. The entire force of 
another concern received decreases ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 
A decrease of approximately 10 per cent was made by three plants, 
affecting the entire force in the first plant, 90 per cent of the force in 
the second plant, and 85 per cent of the force in the third plant. 
Owing to wage rate reductions and labor trouble in several mills the 
per capita earnings have decreased 5.5 per cent since last month. 

Cigars: A wage rate reduction of 12 per cent was made to 85 per 
cent of the force in one establishment. Comparing May with April, 
an increase of 3.5 per cent in per capita earnings is shown. 

Bituminous con!’ All employees in one mine were reduced 30 per 
cent in wages. ‘Three mines reported a decrease of 20 per cent, 
affecting 53 per cent of the men in the first mine, 42 per cent of the 
men in the second mine, and 39 per cent of the men in the third mine. 
Although many mines are working part time, the per capita earnings 
for May show an increase of 2.9 per cent over per capita earnings for 
April. 


Irregular Employment in the Building Industry. 


HE housing situation has directed attention to the building 
industry generally, and one result of the consideration given 
it has been a greater appreciation of the part which unemploy- 

ment plays in increasing costs and creating wastes. The matter 
has been taken up in several different quarters of late. Secretary 
Hoover, in an address before the American Institute of Architects, 
May 12, 1921, emphasized the situation. 
_ One phase that requires exhaustive study is the intermittent operation of the 
industry. In my view it is the definite point where the greatest waste finds its roots 
and is the largest element of high costs aifecting both labor and material. I believe 
that any study will show that the average employment of labor in these industries 
is not over 65 per cent of their possible time. One of the reasons for the constan} 
drive for higher hourly wages is to maintain an adequate annual income and to offset 
the loss due to intermittent occupation. ! 

The Senate Committee on Reconstruction and Production ap- 
proached the question from another angle, being concerned over 


‘ Commerce Reports, May 13, 1921; No. 111. 
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the failure of the industry to attract capable men who are wil! 
train themselves or to be trained into skilled, efficient w: 
The a ly of such men in the building industry, accordin 

report, is decreasing, and one of the causes is the irregularity 

n+ ha er which they must face. 

In addition, however, it does appear that the building trades have ex 
problems. Chief among these is the irregularity of the building Indust: 
particularly affects the outside trades, such as bricklayers and roofers, but i 
in animportant degree the whole industry. in certain of the trades 200 da v8, 
175 days, of work per year is regarded as a normal average; but during the | 
years this nermal average has been materially reduced through governme 
ferences and transportation difficulties. This loss of time seri: nisl affects u 
earnings. Every worker is naturally interested primarily in his ann 
not in his daily rate when working. Thus, the relatively high daily earni: 
in the building trades may actually produce a smailer annual income tha 
daily rate in factory and office work.? 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the time lest by the we 
through irregular employment, but several attempts to do 
been made. Deducting ‘Sundays and the seven nati nnn holi 
the United States, there are 306 possible working days. A 
to this number Secretary Hoover's estimate of 65 oar cet 
about 200 days a year as the time worked. At a recent c: 
oi the building industries in Canada, noted elsewhere in thi 
tne estimate was put forward, and not contradicted, that 
worker who “hustled” might get 42 weeks of employment 
the year, which, on a six-day basis, would be 252 days. In a 
program submitted by the Associated Building Trades to the 
Relation and Policies Committee of the Builders’ Excha 
geet yee * it is declared that “most building trades lo 

5 to 100 working days a year,”’ which would give a worki 
of something over 200 days. The lowa State Federation 0 
has recently, conducted a survey of the building trades in | 
Rapids, which included a ands of the time actually worked 
by 1,500 building trade employees. The average of time 
at their own trades was eight months, the range being fr 
months for hoisting engineers to 11 months for sheet-meta! w 

The estimated average time, therefore, of employment on 
building worker may count ranges from 175 to 252 days, 
according to the trade under consideration and the source 
estimate. Some confirmation of these estimates is perhap: 
found in the records of the days worked by 20 slate and til 
in Philadelphia, as given in the Monraty Lasor Review fo 
1921, page 110. For these the average number of days work: 
1754, ond the range was from 100 to 259 days, the only ones | 
as much as 250 days of employment being foremren, whos: 
naturally is steadier than that of the average workman. 

Although weather conditions were primarily responsible f: 
irregularity of employment, it is generally agreed that they 
from being the only causes. Secretary Hoover gives three ¢ 
groups of causes: (1) Seasonal and weather interruption: 
strikes and jurisdictional quarrels; (3) inability of transporta' 





2 66th Cong., 3d sess.; Senate Report No. $29, Washington, 1921, p. 47. 
3 See p. 181. 
4 Quoted in American Contractor, June 4, 1921, p. 39. 
5 Economic Survey as Applying to the Building Trades Industry in Cedar Rapids, lowa, p.7 
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the peak load. A Philadelphia architect admits the im- 


mes | . ‘ 
nee of weather conditions, but adds a number of other factors. 


porias 
Some others are the lack of coordination of structural fa ‘bite s and lack of coopera- 
tween all those engaged in building. These causes are larg sty due to archai 


tion t 


nethods, poor management and scheduling of work, estbesila ot being available 
when needed, lost tie in waiting from either cause, men looking for work while 
employers are leoking for men, sympathetic strikes, and othe 

Other causes assigned by various speakers and writers are the 
eystom im regard to letting houses and apartments at a certain 
time of ‘year, “which brings a great demand for repair work all at 
once; bad management on the part of the employer which leads to 
tervals of idleness between jobs; and es pecially the lack of any 


1 


definite attempt to make work continuous by taking small jobs to 
(ll in the intervals between larger contracts, arranging as much 
outdoor work for the good weather and as much indoor work for the 
bad as possible, and so on. 

The fact that the industry demands at its peak period so many 
more workers than it can employ contiriuously leads to a waste of 
industrial power, since all these extra workers are inevitab ly idle 
for some considerable part of the time. It increases the cost of 
a ng, since during the period of employment wages must be 
higher ‘than would be necessary if the force were reduced and all 
were sure of fairly continuous employment. Moreover, the effort 
to secure wages sufficiently high to meet a year’s e xpenses with from 
six to ten month’s work is a fruitful cause of the labor troubles 
which tie up construction and cost both the industry and the com- 
nunity heavily. But these wastes are not confined to the building 
industry alone; Secretary Hoover pomis out that they extend to 
the various industries which supply building materials. 

Our equipment capacity for production of building materials is probably 30 = 
com higher than is necessary for it, if we could secure nearly an average deman 
‘or instance, our lumber mills have a capa aty of above 50 to 60 billion bo wee feet, 
sithneel produc tion is but from.32 to 40 billion board feet. The annual capacity 
af our cement mills is above 130 million barrels, but the annual production runs i n 
70 to 100 million barrels. The nem capacity of our brick plants is about 8 billion 
bricks; the annual production is from 3} to 7 billion. There are periods when the 
production of many building mat Sais in actually suspended, just as is labor suspended 
o construction work. 


Various methods of reducing or eliminating these wastes are sug- 
gested. Secretary Hoover suggests local community action to estab- 

ish a definite repair season out of conflict with the season of new build- 
ing, local adjustment boards to settle general labor troubles without 
resort to strikes, and action by organized labor to prevent strikes 
over jurisdictional disputes. At the Canadian conference the sug- 
praee was brought forward that the Government might attempt to 
uve its building work done out of season, thereby re leasing men for 


general work during the peak period and giving them employment 
when the private employer i is out of the market. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Production dwells on the hindrances to 
building caused during 1920 by the transportation difficulties, and 
by the high price and alleged scarcity of coal, with the consequent 
regularity 3 in the supply of materials, and urges steps to prevent a 


; Tnemploy ent as one Hold-back in the Building Industry; D. Knickerbocker Boyd in Bulletin of the 
Mean Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, April, 1921. 
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recurrence of such interferences. From another source con 
suggestion of a central group or bureau which should devote it 
the definite attempt to Siesleiriie employment. 

The group referred to should act as a central bureau through 
voluntarily, all construction programs should be cleared, in 
national, state, municipal and private work in this territory. S 
tions could be made for coordination of activities, allocation ot! 
rials, and reduction of estimating costs. Local production co 
encouraged, rail hauls shortened, traffic congestion lessened, 
stant labor survey could be maintained to the advantage of en 
as well as employee, good management promoted, efficiency « 
aged, apprentices attracted to the aie, educated and p: 
trained, and increased production would result all round.’ 

Another proposal is made by an industrial engineer of Bosto 
draws a comparison between employment conditions existing | 
building trades and those which formerly were practically un 
in the clothing trades. These also, he points out, were se: 
nearly half of the force were unemployed for nearly half of th 
and the employers had no knowledge of what might fairly be ex; 
from a worker, with the natural consequence that wage scale 
poorly set and there was constant trouble over rates, leading | 
quent strikes. At present certain manufacturers find it poss 
maintain production at almost a uniform figure throughout t! 
This has been accomplished by careful aeaty of the work to fi 
most economical method of performing each overation and th 
“which may fairly be required for each, by careful planni 
scheduling of the work so that delays within the factory are a 
and by deliberate effort to promote demand throughout th: 


instead of merely trying to meet it as it comes of itself. ¢ 
methods, he considers, if applied in the oaNeing trades might 


similar results. Citing certain studies which he himself had n 
regard to bricklaying, which showed an astonishingly wide vai 
in the number of bricks which a man might reasonably be expec’ 
lay in a day, according to the kind of work on which he was en; 
the ‘aed suggested that such studies might well be carried 
further. 


We might take up carpentry; show how by these same means it is possibl« 
nate the time for laying floors in different sizes and shapes of rooms accurate 
how and why it takes twice as long to fit and hang one kind of a door than 
Similarly, we might show how even plastering can be accurately figured for « 
sizes and shapes of rooms. ! 

You may ask why studies of details, why the determination of standards wi 
eliminating waste: It is because it will increase the initiative of the work: 
because it will differentiate the good man from the poor man, it is becaus 
present an aim to work for, it is because, and this is cadena the most important 
of all, it will show up the easiest and the most economical way of doing work : 
compel employers to take more thought of the methods of handling the work 
ning out the work that is to be done. 

Thus, costs can and will be reduced. Thus, will be made possible, and o1 
a gradual increase from year to year in the wages, in the number of days per year 
and especially in the elimination of friction which is so often caused 5 y lack « 
ledge of facts.® 


— a 


7 Bulletin of the Master Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, April, 1921 
§ Address by Sanford E. Thompson delivered before the Council of 
Philadelphia; The American Contractor, May 2%, 1921, p. 20. 
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Employment Conditions in Illinois and Ohio. 


STATEMENT issued by the [llinois Free Employment Office 
A shows in a striking way the change in employment conditions in 
May as compared with May a year ago. In May, 1920, there 
were 81 persons registered for each 100 places open. In May, 1921, 
92() persons were registered for each 100 places open. The statement 
shows employment conditions not quite so favorable in May as in 
March or April, but considerably better than in February. For each 
100 places open 261 persons were registered in February, 216 in 
Maral and 204 in April. 
The report of the Free Employment Office of Ohio for May shows 
214 registrations for each 100 cases of help wanted. 


Employment in New York State Factories in May. 


York are set forth in a statement issued by the New York 
Department of Labor, here quoted in part: 


Manufacturing operations in New York State continued to decline from April to 
May. The May decrease in employment for the manufacturing industries as a whole 
was 2 per cent. During the period from March, 1920, to May, 1921, employment in 
factories has declined 27 per cent. This would indicate that the number of factory 
workers employed in the State in May was at least 400,000 less than in March, 1920. 
The May number of workers was slightly below that reported in January, 1915, when 
employment reached its lowest level during the depression of the winter of 1914-1915. 

A considerable part of the reduction in employment in May was due to strikes, 
particularly in the paper and printing industries. The strike in the paper industry 
has tied up a number of plants. The bookbinders’ strike in New York City continued 
during May, while in up-State cities several printing establishments reported a strike. 
In addition there were a few cases of labor troubles reported in other industries during 
the month. In the men’s clothing industry in New York City a large number of 
plants were still closed in May as a result of the labor trouble. 

Among the metal industries of the State the most conspicuous reductions in em- 
ployment from April to May appear in the structural and architectural iron work, 
machinery, automobile, railway equipment, and shipbuilding industries. The de- 
crease in the automobile industry, which follows a gain reported in April, is due toa 
sudden curtailment of production in one large establishment. The railway equip- 
ment, machinery, and shipbuilding industries reported heavy reducticns in employ- 
mentin April. Minor reductions in activity from April to May also appear in jewelry 
and silverware, cutlery, and instruments and appliances. Iron and steel mills con- 
tinued to operate in May at the low level of activity reached in April. Little change 
in working forces was reported in the sheet metal work and hardware, and cooking 
and heating apparatus industries. Brass and copper factories reported a slight im- 
provement during the month. Since March, 1920, the number of workers employed 
in the metal industries as a whole has declined 40 per cent. . 

The largest reduction in employment from April to May was 26 per cent in the paper 
industry, due to the strike in some of the paper mills. The paper box and printing 
industries showed further decreases in working forces during the month. Reduced 
operations were also reported in the manufacture of paper bags, stationery, and wall 
paper. Among the chemical industries lessened activity occurred in drugs and 
chemicals, shoe polishes, soap and perfumes, starch, and fertilizers. The paint 
industry, which has been gaining since danuary, showed some further improvement 
in May. 

The May changes in employment in the wood manufactures industries were small 
decreases in the production of barrels, boxes, furniture, pencils, corks, and wail 
board, and an increase in the manufacture of pianos. 

The reopening of several plants and increased activity in many others account for 
a further 15 per cent gain in employment during May in the brick industry. Slight 
increases also occurred in the manufacture of cement and plaster and glass products, 
Employment in the production of abrasives continued to decline. 
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Most of the wearing apparel industries showed gainsin employmentin May. 
activity was reported in fur goods, boots and shoes, leather gloves, silk goo 
goods, men’s clothing and furnishings, and women’s furnishings. Decrease 
ployment appear in hair goods, felt goods, women’s clothing, and millinery 
largest reductions, which were due to the slack season, were reported in t! 
clothing and millinery industries. 

Increases in activity from April to May also occurred in tanning, rubber : 
and worsteds. Rope and twine factories reported a drop in employment d 
month. 

Among the food products industries small gains in activity during May were 
in canning, meat, and dairy products, bakery goods, and confectionery. 
cereal milis and sugar refineries showed further reductions during the m« 
beverage industry reported a gain in employment, and in the tobacco ind 
recovery noted in April continued in May. 

Light and power plants showed a small seasonal reduction in 
April to May. 

pce eo riots 


Coordinating Committee on Employment in New York City 


NE effect of the war was an increased appreciation of the | 
() the community involved in unemployment. With a 1 
making this greater interest effective, a number of o: 
tions in New York have formed a new body, to be known 
Coordinating Committee on Employment Activities of Nev 
City. Employers’ organizations, the Central Trades and 
Council, the State employment and labor bureaus, the United > 
Employment Service, noncommercial employment agencies 
various vocational and educational associations are represented 
new committee. The hope is that by uniting their activities 
organizations may cover the field more effectively than is d 
present, and that ‘duplication of effort, inaction, and drift 
give way to positive and well-coordinated community action 
The committee proposes to issue monthly bulletins, of whic! 
have already appeared. The issue for April contains data 
employment prepared by the State industrial commission. 
cover from 750 to 800 factories, and as the figures are secured 
identical establishments they form a valuable record of the fi 
ations of employment in the city. According to these, the u 
ployment situation in New York has been considerably wors 
season than it was in 1914, although at that time the whole co: 
nity was aroused over it, while this year it has been taken 
quictly. 

The heaviest depression in the earlier period occurred in December, 1914, v 
index figure was 91, whereas last January it was 85, and on March 31 it wa: 
nearly two points lower than the minimum of 1914. 

Attention should be called to the fact that if the index figure 91 in 1914 indi 
serious condition, the figure 89 in 1921 indicates one that is much more grave | 
of the great industrial expansion and the increase in population that has take: 
in the past six or seven years. Since the number of unemployed must natur: 
computed with reference to the maximum number of employed, the base line : 
be drawn not through 1914, itself a year of marked depression, but the averag: 
mum peak of the years 1916-1920. * * * © On this basis 174 per cent of the w: 
employed in the factories reporting were idle on March 31, 1921. 

Assuming that 45.2 per cent of the present total population in the city o 
years of age are gainfully employed, as was the case according to the census 0! 
and that the percentage of unemployment in the selected 750-800 factories is t; 
for the whole community, there would be upward of 444,000 people out of wo! 
New York City at the present time. At best, this is but a general estimate 1 


it is based only on factory employment, but it is a matter of common knowledge 
there is widespread unemployment in other lines as well. For instance, bull 
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ruction, transportation, the export trade, brokerage, and certain other « 
ies are now atalowebb. Moreover, it has always been assumed that 1 
. manufacturing industry serves as a fairly reliable index to general 
mmercial conditions. 
yvever much the reader mz 1V See fit to discount the above estimate 
| that the city is confronted with a serious state of unemploy 
ion constitutes an inestimable loss to the community, hoth 
-and the lowering of the standard of life and general wi 
pany unemploymen : 
ae i : . . ? 
OF i2 unizations concerned with vocational! 
and continuation schools present 
C1 INSS f or yo Une p CO ple. It is acrTree ra that if 
to pl: ce © ither boys oy virls under 16 vears of 
ee : ar er re 
ew openings which ean be » found for them the Dat 
tually no fut 


’ 


ture. Generally, the trades do not admi 
are over 16. Clerical worke ‘rs must be from 16 to 
they can hope for employment. Stenographers 
r 17 or 18 are a drug on the market. Those who hav 
age are numerous, So that e mploy ers Can set their own stan 
they manifest a Mi irk ed pre ‘ference for appli ants W ho 
equivalent ot a hisi-oalenel bteesition. “The folk wing 


vailing waces Is pre sented. 


- 
a 4 


eginners 11 1 the trades S8 to $12 a week, $10 bei 


ners in clerical work, $10 to $12 per week. 
ginners, stenographers, $12 to $18, $15 being the 1 
inners, typists, approximately same wage as ste1 
‘perienced typists, $18 to $20. 
perienced stenographers, $20 up, $2° 


—___—=§-<+-0-4»— 
Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. 
P ‘1p 


N THE British Labor Gazette for May, 1921, the operations of the 
| employment exchanges for the five weeks ending April 8, 1921, 
are summarized as follows: The average daily number of appli- 
cations from workpeople during the five weeks was 31,845; of vacan- 
cies notified, 3,779; and of vacancies filled, 3,032. This means 8 
applies ations for ever vy vacancy and 10 applications for every vacancy 
illed. | | 

Conditions are becoming more serious, for, compared with the previous 
month, the daily average of applications from workpeople showed an 
increase of 25.1 per cent, while the daily average of vacancies notified 
me vacancies filled showed decreases of 3.2 per cent and 4.3 per cent, 

espectively. 

The average daily number of applications from adults was 28,687— 
21,132 men and 7,555 women. There were 3,318 average daily 
vacancies reported—1,992 men and 1,326 women. The average 
number of positions filled daily, when compared with the previous 
month, showed a decline of 8.7 per cent among men, while in the case 
of women there was an increase of 7.3 per cent. 

The decrease in the number of vacancies filled by men was common 
to most of the principal occupations, the only important exception 
being an increase of 8.9 per cent in the number of men placed in com- 
mercial and clerical occupations. Vacancies filled in building and 
construction of works, which have increased considerably during 
recent months, show a slight decrease (1.8 per cent) for the period 
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ending April 8. In the women’s department most occup 
showed increases, the principal being domestic service (5.9 per 
dress, including boots and asi (9.7 per cent), and commercia! 
pations (10.5 per cent). 

With reference to juveniles, 44,706 applications were received 
boys and 5,556 vacancies were notified for boys. Of the vac 
notified 4,761, or 85.7 per cent, were filled. ‘The number of 
cations received from girls was 40,546. The number of vac 
notified was 6,889, of which number 5,345, or 77.6 per cent, were 
Of the total vacancies (10,106) filled by juveniles 1,575, or 15 
cent, were filled by applicants who obtained their first situation 
leaving school. 

The following table shows, for men and for women, the num 
applications from workpeople, vacancies notified, and vacancies 
during the five weeks ending April 8, 1921. 

APPLICATIONS FROM WORKPEOPLE, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACA 
FILLED DURING FIVE WEEKS ENDING APR. 8, 1921. 


Applications from Vacancies 
workpeople. notified. 
Group of trades.! 








Men. | Women.| Men. | Women. 








Building 
ST SUI. 2% 6s aan n chdnonuasdeace cncces 9, 510 , 261 
Engineering and iron founding 114,972 | 12,676 294 | | 2144 
Shipbuilding 203 | ak 2 065 
Construction of velnicles..................--ceceee 7 5 } 110 
Miscellaneous metal trades. ..................... 5, 38 8, 813 | 3: 203 
Domestic service ‘ 5, 22: 344 | 284 | 658 
, 06: 1, 948 , 34: , 645 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages........ - , 558 2, 101 25 , 855 
pe UES A PE el VG tage as -8E 9 pow e . | 1,266 | 256 046 
2% 52, 95 271 | ‘ 220 


Dress —_s boots and shoes)............... 9, 084 | 489 | 3,42 380 


Food, tobacco, drink, and lodging 5, 5¢ , 46 242 179 
ERE RE A Rs ce IE Re 52, 16 : 11, 341 §2 , 040 
All other trades ,586 | 35,5 3,911 1, 634 3, 622 





MUN Fe oddone cancetedciiact Ean 570,576 | 203,992 | 53,795 | 35,791 | 50,816 
7 } 


1 Casual occupations (dock laborers and coal laborers) are excluded from this table and from 
Caneee shore. The number of casual jobs found for workpeople in these occupations during t 
was 2,071. 


Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in April, 192 


HE following statement as to the condition of employme: 
Great Britain and Ireland in April, 1921, as compared 
March, 1921, and April, 1920, has been compiled from fis 

appearing in the British Labor Gazette for May, 1921. Simila 
formation for January was published in the Apml Monruiy Re\ 
A general stoppage of work at coal mines began on April 1, an 

still in progress at the end of the month. The cessation of wo 

coal mines resulted in the closing of nearly all iron mines during 
The number of employees in iron and steel works shows a de: 

of 49.2 per cent when March and April figures are compared, an: 
pottery trades a decrease of 48.8 per cent. A decrease of 25.' 
cent in the number employed is reported for quarrying. Many \v 
were reported to be entirely Aine or working part time, owing to 
shortage of fuel resulting from the labor dispute in the coal-m: 
industry. Dressmaking and millinery show an increase of 3. 
cent. 
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VOLUME OF 


EMPLOYMENT 


IN THE 


UNITED 


KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND 


Z.ELAND) IN APRIL, 1921, AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1921, AND APRIL, 1920. 


{Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette, London, May, 


ndustry and basis of 
comparison. 


| March, 
| 1921. 


ning: 
rage number of days | 
umber of employees.......| 
ining: 
age 


number of days | 


ying: 
erage number of days 
worked " 
Number of employees....... 
n: Number of furnaces in 


d steel works: 

Number of employees....... 
Number ofshifts worked.... 

plate, steel,and galvanized 

t trades: Number of mills 
Cotton trade: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees... ...| 
Woolen trade: 
Number of employees....... 
Earnings of employees 
ted trade: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 
Hosiery trade: 
Number of employees....... 
Earnings of employees... ...| 

Jute trade: 


Wo 


Earnings of employees 
Linen trade: 


Earnings of employees... ... 
rade: 

Number of employees. ...... 

Earnings of employees 

Carpet trade: 


Silk 


Earnings of employees... ... 
Lace trade: 
Number of employees....... 
Earnings of employees. -. -..| 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and | 
finishing: 
Number of employees -......- 
Earnings of employees... ... 
Boot and shoe trade: 
Number of employees ....... 
Earnings of employees 
Leather trades: Number of em- 
ployees 8 
Tailoring trade: 
Number of employees 
_ Earnings of employees 
Shirt and collar trade: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 





Per cent of 
increase (+ ) or 


decrease (—)in 


April, 1921, as 


compared with— 


April, 
1920. 


92 





— 59. f 
—19. 
—42, 


—18. 
—29. 


—13. 


— 24. 


® —35, 


—15. 
—29. 8 


2 
—10.5 





| 


1921.] 


ent of 


Per « 
increase t or 
decrease ( in 

April, 1921, as 
Industry and basis of compared with— 


comparison 


March, 
1921. 


April, 


1920. 


| Other clothing trades 


| 





Dressmaking and milli- 
nery—Number 
ployees 0S 
Wholesale mantle, costume, | 
blouses, etc.—Number of | 
employees 
London 
Manchester. 
Glasgow aT ori 
Corset trade—Number of 


Number of employees * 
Brick trade: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees . 
Cement trade: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees me 
Paper, printing, and book bind- 
ing trades: 
Paper trades— 

Number of employees | 
reported by : trade- 
unions * ‘ 

Numbe1 employees | 
reported by employers 

Earnings of employees 
reported by employers 

Printing trades— | 

Number of employees 
reported by trade- | 
unions 3 

Number of employees 
reported by employers | 

Earnings of employees | 
reported by employers 

Bookbinding trades— 

Number of employees 
reported by  trade- 
unions 4 

Number of employees 
reported by employers 

Earnings of employees 
reported by employers 

Pottery trades: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees... ... 

Glass trades: 

Number of employees 
Earnings of employees. - -..-. 

Food-preparation trades: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees... ... 

Dock and riverside fabor: Num- 

ber of employees.............. 

Seamen: Number of employees. . 





' No figures available due to general stoppage of work at coal mines. 
? The increase, compared wich a month ago, is due to the closing of some quarries which were formerly 


working short time. 
* Based on unemployment. 


‘Comparison of earnings is affected by changes in rates of wages. 


> No report. 


54039°—21——-12 
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Comparing April, 1921, with March, 1921, relative to earn 
employees, a decrease of 56.7 per cent is shown in the potter 
Respective decreases of 29.8 per cent and 25.3 per cent appea 
glass and brick trades, owing chiefly to the exhaustion of c 
plies. An increase of 3.1 per cent is reported in the boot a1 
trade. 

A decrease of 65.4 per cent is shown in the number of em: 
in iron and steel works, when comparing April, 1921, witl 
1920. A decrease of 53.8 per cent is reported in the linen 
A decrease of 47.9 per cent is shown in the pottery trade and 
43.2 per cent in both the lace and the glass trades. Cement 
an increase of 0.5 per cent and the carpet trade an increas 
per cent. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in April, 1921, as co 
with April, 1920, show a decrease in all trades reported except « 
which reports an increase of 12.7 per cent, caused by cha 
rates of wages. In both the linen and the lace trades, a d 
of 59.5 per cent is reported. Jute shows a decrease of 55.3 p 
and pottery a decrease of 51.6 per cent. Percentage decre: 
48.4, 47.3, 44.8, and 44.5, appear in the woolen, cotton, gla 
hosiery trades, respectively. 


Employment of Ex-Service Men in Great Britain. 


CCORDING to the May, 1921, issue of the British Labor G 
(p. 232) there were 24,460 ex-service men receiving ind 
training in Great Britain. Of these, 10,732 were r 
this training in Government instruction factories, 5,762 at 
training centers, and 7,966 in regular workshops. Up to Ap 
1921, 4,403 apprentices had been accepted for training with 
employers, while 2,047 had been rejected. Of those ac 
23,587 had completed their training and 50,516 were still re 
instruction. 

It is stated that in spite of the business depression most 
employers have endeavored to provide continuous trainin; 
where this has not been possible, have made efforts to arra: 
institutional training. Apprentices who have unavoidably 
thrown out of work will be given an opportunity for an ext 
of the training period to cover the lost time. 





HOUSING. 





Building Operations in Representative-Cities, 1914 to 1920. 


HE accompanying table shows the building operations as 
| indicated by oe ts permits issued for certain representative 
cities for the years 1914 to 1920, inclusive. 

The data for the — 1914 to 1919, inclusive, were collected by 
the United States Geological Survey, De ‘partment of the Interior. 

data for ly 120 were collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
se most of the cities the information for 1920 was obtained from 
he helillane inspectors of the different cities by correspondence 
na number of instances, however, the agents of the bureau obtai ined 
he information in person, either from the tabulated records kept in 
he building inspector’s office or direct from the building permits 

Information is published only where data were obtained for the 
year 1920. In a few cases information was at hand for previous 
but not for 1920. These cities are not included in the table. 

The table shows 126 cities for which comparative figures are 
given for 1919 and 1920, Greater New York being considered as one 
city. Of this number 77 show an increase in the cost of buildings 
as shown in the permits and 49 show a decrease. 

The greatest relative increase in cost of construction in 1920 over 
1919 was in Charleston, S. C.—$2,352,623, or 251 per cent while the 
greatest relative decrease was in Dubuque, lowa—$%770,756, or 67 
per cent. 

Of the ten largest cities in the United States, six—New York, 
Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Los Angeles—showed 
a gain over 1919, while four—Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
St. Louis—showed a loss. 

Reports for 119 cities are shown for each of the seven years covered 
by the report. The total amount of money covered by permits in 
these 119 eities each year is as follows: 


and 


t 
| 
t 
t 


stated in permits. 
758, 492 
19 180 


1, 664 


Od 


This shows that 1918 witnessed the smallest amount “of building 
during the seven years covered as measured by cost. The year 1919 
showed a great revival of building, and 1920, while not increasing 
much over "1919, at least, showed no lessening of building operations. 

Building inspectors in most of the cities covered by the re port say 
there is a pressing need of more dwelling houses and that 1921 will be 


i record year for building operations of all kind. 
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For the years 1914 to 1919 the report shows indefinitely the : 
of permits or buildings. Some cities may have reported | 
others buildings. For 1920 both permits and buildings are r 

These figures as to the cost of buildings as indicated by | 
permits must not be interpreted as indicating the relative 
amount of building construction, as the cost of construct 
creatly increased between 1914 and 1920. A table of index | 
is published by the Engineering-News Record (May 12, 1921 
the change in the relativé cost of building construction from 
1921. The figures take into consideration the rate paid comm 
and the price movement of the three construction materi: 
influenced by local conditions, steel, lumber, and cement. 
index numbers are as follows: 


The wholesale price index numbers for building material pu 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are: 


| 
| 


Index numbers showing changes in the union scale of wa 
hour as of May each year, 1913 to 1920, as compiled by the Bu 
Labor Statistics are here given for certain building trades. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION SCALES OF WAGES PER HOURIN THE BUILDIN«' 
MAY 1913 TO 1920. 


Trades. 1913 1915 





EE TE aT ER SAREE TED 100 | 
NE EE a er res 100 | 
Carpenters 100 
Cement finishers 100 
EE 5, cts 100 | 
CC TE EIA 100 | 
100 
i i is 100 
Plasterers 100 
Plasterers’ laborers 100 
Plumbers and gas fitters. ............| 100 
Sheet metal workers. ................ 
Structural iron workers. ............. 
Siete metien dt ccosek cecccceus 
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HOUSING, 


Housing Conditions in Foreign Countries. 


Canadian Joint Conference on Building. 


recently held in Ottawa which was of rather unusual interest 

owing to the frankness of the discussions carried on, and the 
sincerity of the attempts to find a common ground from which, as a 
starting point, employers and employees might work together for 
the advancement of the industry. The conference was made up of 
delegates representing employers and workers, and was presided over 
by the minister of labor, the Government taking an active interest 
in the meeting. It may be remarked in passing that the occasion 
furnished a striking demonstration of the ability of the Canadian 
Department of Labor not only to assist in such a conference, but to 
report it. The conference was held from May 3 to May 6, inclusive, 
and within less than two weeks from its adjournment the full report 
of its proceedings was published and distributed.’ Employers, 
employees, and the general Government were concerned in securing 
the conference. 


N CONFERENCE concerning the building industry of Canada was 


The conference was convened on invitation of the Government of Canada, in 
accordance with a request received from the National Joint Conference Board of the 
building and construction industries in Canada. Thirty-two delegates were in 
attendance on behalf of the employers, selected by the Canadian Association of Build- 
ing and Construction Industries, and an equal number of delegates on behalf of the 
employees, selected by the labor organizations in the building trades which are 
represented on the National Joint Conference Board. 


The conference had five subjects before it: (1) Existing conditions 
in the industry; (2) apprenticeship and craftsmanship; (3) costs and 
production; (4) conditions of employment; (5) development of joint 
industrial councils. Each subject was referred to a committee made 
up of equal numbers from an side, who were expected to draw up 
resolutions dealing with it, and report them back for action by the 
conference as a whole. On the first two topics there seemed but 
little difference of opinion. The committee on existing conditions 
in the industry brought in a report dwelling upon the shortage of 
houses and the seasonal nature of the industry, and recommended 
as one means of overcoming the latter the ‘‘systematic regulation 
of publie work of all kinds so that it may be let and carried on during 
those periods of the year when private operations are at a minimum.” 
The committee on apprenticeship and craftsmanship presented an 
elaborate plan for encouraging and regulating apprenticeship, which 
will be dealt with hereafter. On the other subjects there was 
considerable diversity of opinion. 





' Department of Labor, Canada. Joint Conference of the building and construction industries in Canada, 
Held at Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. Ottawa, 1921. 84 pp. Bulletin No. 3. Industrial Relations Series. 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Development of Joint Industrial Councils. 


The committee on joint industrial councils presented the 
report: 

(a) Your committee is of the unanimous o 
1 benefit to the building industry as a whole. 

(b) Your committee recommends that joint councils be formed by 
tation from organized employees’ and employers’ associations, and 
select an independent chairman 

(c) Your committee recommends that the duties of joint councils sh 
any grievances that may arise out of the interpretation of agreements n 
employees and employers in the affiliated trades. 

(7) Your committee recommends that the Department of L 
erate with the National Joint Council in the formation cf local joint 
the assistance of the department be available for local councils 

(e) Yeur committee recommends that the National Joint Council 
wmivisability of applying the principles of the industrial conditions a 
to the other Provinces of the Dominion. 


ab | 


In the discussion of this report little, if any, opposition 
councils appeared, but there was considerable variance of 
as to their proper functions. Should they, for instance, di 
wages? One of the employers thought decidedly they shou 
their function should be the settlement of disputes after wae 
been determined. The secretary of the Building Trades 
Vancouver fully agreed with him. 

Wage and conditions must of necessity be arrived at by the organization: 
aapepis and journeymen on both sides. Therefore the work of a joint « 

et wages. * * * But the idea of the joint councils is to interpret 
nf arb nce and to continue the trades so that there will be harm ny 
branches, so that one organization is not going out on strike at one period an 
at another period, making a continual break in the work of the building indus 


An employer from Manitoba gave some account of the wor! 
the industrial conditions act there, s showing that under it the « 


dealt not so much with wages as with disputes concerning d 
nation against workers or jurisdictional disputes between the 
themselves. “An employer from Ottawa concurred, saying 
experience of two years with an industrial council in that « 
persuaded him of its value. 

Last year we had some 16 different meetings and in that time took up | 
disputes, 9 of which were settled without any independent chairman 
We had a chairman appointed, but he is very difficult to get at certain ti 
our men were so reasonable that when we sat down around the table and ta! 
the matiers in dispute we had very little difficulty in settling then , 
those little disputes that are likely to arise between different trades and the « 
we found this council very beneficial indeed. In fact, on two or three « 
occasions the dispute did not afiect the employers at all; 1t was between tw 
that were employed on a building, in regard to the classes of work that shou! 
by those men. 


An employee delegate from Toronto differed somewhat fro 
view, claiming that “industrial councils, to be of the full 
must take up fundamental questions, even though these 
involve wages or conditions of employment, and pointed hi 
by citing the experience of the Toronto joint council: 

I might state that the first thing our council considered was what they cou 
council to improve the conditions of all the employers and workmen engag’ 


building industry in Toronto. The situation was fully surveyed, and we ca) 
conclusion that the different trades, having separate agreements, it simp! 
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the height of the building season, if any of the basic trades went out on stril! 
tion would probably tie up the other trades, and also involve the emplo 
trades. She council set out, as a basic princ iple , that they should « nde 

ul he agreements connected with the basic trades covered at the one p 

} sition was submitted to the mem! ership of the ‘Toronto council 
ed all the employers’ groups within that city, and ail the building 
and incidentally we also had a representative of the association of ar 

irman of that body. Some associations were left to go 1 hat or 
ist of January. We recommended, and 

the following 


VM aiwon 


at all agreements between employers and emplo: 
etn agpine : on December 3] of each year 
; at this 1 1d be put into operation at once, and 
yA) ) se but new agreements to be made this ye \ 
»), and to be Ae rative at the expiration of the present old agreements 
' I] nevo tia tions to be started on or about Se ptembe LD. und to he 


AY . , } . 
re Novernbe1 -] »> Or Cacho Vear. 


n case of failure of the employ rs and e ployer to reach an a; 
November 15, then the settlement will bh. sukouaticatly places 
ard of arbitration. 


ihe board Ot arbitrat ion to consist ot LWoO members appointé ad 


and two | 

as chairman of the board. 

That ‘the award of the hoard of arbitration shall be final and binding all p 
re was strenuous objection to binding all the trades to the tst of January 
roument was used that if the agreements were fixed for Januar 
‘n up the b ne operations in heen city of Toronto fi 

ing. Last vear was & norma! year so far as the build 

fou und that that was the way it went. 


the associations of employe rs, these for rtoavpoin 


ussion ranged widely, but in general the sentimen 
of joint councils so formed that they could handle 
ny kind deve loping in the industry. The re f; 
lopted unanimously, and acting on requests luring the 
ate, the committee brought in a supplementary report, indorsin 
National Joint Conference Board, and recommending 
to undertake ‘‘further consideration of such matters 
nance and representation as would tend to strength 
This also was unanimously adopted, and app! oval 
sncvested outline of 2 constitution for local joint Col 


Conditions of Employment. 
ail ; ; ; 
he following report was unanimousiy waop 
1) Distribution of Lab 


por go rape recommends that the present system of distribution of 
t private and Government agencies be modified by the abolition 
ncles, and that closer coo ype ration between Federal and pro\ ine 
rs’ associations, and labor organizations be maintaine ‘ 
Ve suggest that individual contractors, when requiring any additio i 
for same to building trades organizations or Government bureaus in their re 
calities, and further, in case of application for help every assistan 
by labor organizations to provide same from districts where a sur} 
and the Government transfer such employees over the Gove! 
wherever possible at reduced rates. 


h Une m plo smenvTul insurance. 


; 


a nereas there is an acute unemployment situation in Canada at the pres 
I 


| Federal unemployment insurance has been brought forward as a r 
‘We recommend that the National Conference on the Building Industr 
record as being strongly opposed to unemployment insurance except as a | 
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We strongly recommend that the Government formulate some constructi 
to provide employment for the great mass of unemployed who are willin 
and earn a livelihood. 

(c) Industrial Safe ty. 


Whereas the question of the jurisdiction and operation of regulation: 
appliance es on construction work is intimately connected with the questi: 
men’s compensation insurance, and in certain Provinces provinc jal con 
insurance and safety laws are under the jurisdiction of the workmen’s co) 
boards and have been found to work out satisfactorily, this committee re 

1. Thatin the Provinces where thereisno provincial insurance, that th: 
governments take over workmen’s compensation insurance and pass suita 
tion to cover the question of safety appliances after the pattern of existi) 
trades protection acts, and that the operation of this legislation be under 
vision of the provincial workmen’s compensation boards; 

2. We further recommend that a committee he established, with a suh 
in each Province, by the National Joint Conference Board, to study the « 
safety appliances in the construction industry; 

3. That the National Joint Conference Board make the necessary re} 
to the provincial Governments to put this resolution into operation. 


The principal discussion on this report concerned unemp! 
insurance. The section dealing with this subject as at first pi 
was found unsatisfactory, and. was referred back to the co. 
who later brought in the resolutions given above. The lab 
sentatives disagreed on this topic, some holding that unemp! 
insurance was unnecessary and undesirable, that it would 
better to prevent unemployment than to insure against it, 
the Gov ernment, by using its program for public works in 
way as to take up slack as private employment began to less 

fontenaike reduce irregularity of employment, or pe haps doaw 
it altogether. Others held that while the Government takes i 
ent detached attitude, there is little hope of preventing un: 
ment, and that insurance should be adopted as the next be 
The minister of labor brought out the fact that it would 
considerable time to get any insurance scheme into working 
and that if nothing were done about it until a period of id 
set in, it would be e extremely difficult to make it effective at | 
of need. A labor delegate voiced the same idea. 


i 


Unless Governments exercise a stronger supervision, controlling the ind 
that they do tosome extent coordinate their work over longe r periods, and u 
work as the Government is able to prov ide is given out in the slacker peri 
We can revolutionize-—using that word in the sense of bringing about a _ Li 
tion—unless we can revolutionize our present system, then the time for t 
has arrived and will have to be prepared for, with our eyes open to the fa uct 1 
our present careless system the periods of unemployment wll come on, and 
must be prepared for in the good times, as we can not provide for them overni 


Costs and Production. 


The report on this subject, as finally adopted, ran as follow 


(a) Facts in Building Costs. 


Resolved, That this conference agrees that the cost of a building is divided | 
under three headings: 


(a) Direct labor costs on the contract 
(b) Materials, delivered on the contract 
(c) Contractor’s overhead and profit 


Making a total of 
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tem (a).—The direct labor on the job needs no analysis other than to stat 
represents the wages paid to the building trades mec hanics. 

tem (b).—The materials delivered on the job is further subdivided into labor, 
ht, manufacturers’ and distributors’ profit and overhead, and Government 
ities and taxes in the relative importance, as named. Beyond stating the relative 
ortance we do not feel further analysis is justified. We are further agreed that 
se costs of materials, delivered on the job, are influenced in great measure by too 
ch purchasing through numerous retailers. 

[tem (c).—The contractor’s overhead and profit, covers the contractor’s offic: 
or, maintains his plant, meets his fixed charges, and supplies net profit. 


b) Efficie ney and its Relation to Production 
Resolved, That this conference agrees that the following features if properly under 
tood will tend strongly to increase efficiency and reduce costs. 

1) Standard practice in the design of all buildings, especially im the establishment 
f sizes and the working out of details; also the standardization of general conditions, 

d the specification of stock materials and shapes wherever possible. This is especi 

y true in the construction of small houses. 

b) Constant, steady, and interested supervision on the part of the management 
d the construction superintendent. 

c) Employment of properly skilled workmen, properly skilled foremen, and the 
ossession of organizing ability by the general superintendent, so as to insure the 
eady flow of the materials and the supply of proper tools and equipment. 

d) The introduction of the apprenticeship system. 

e) The extension as far as reasonably possible of the building season by the ea 
ommencement of construction. 

f) By the steady maximum output of the individual workman. 

This conference further agrees that the efficiency of the building trades workman, 

although it had been publicly assailed from time to time, is to-day equal to the prewar 
efficiency. 


rly 


TTou rs of Labor. 


Resolved, That this conference recognizes that the greatest efficiency per hour of 
the workman is atiained in the 8-hour day. 

Employers’ qualification: We realize that it would be difficult to make universal 
the Sthour day, and we would not look favorably upon any legislation governing 
hours of labor in the building trades. 

Employees’ qualification: We wary that legislation should be immediately 
enacted which would establish the 8-hour day for the building industry, in 
harmony with draft conventions approv ed at the International Labor Conference at 


Washington. 
(d) Wages and their Relation to Cost of Living. 


The following resolution, prepared by the general committee of the conference, 
was substituted for the original report of the special committee, and was adopted 
unanimously by the conference: 

The general committee of this joint conference of employers and employees in the 
construction industries begs to report that it has had three meetings during the sessions 
and has considered without hesitation some of the vital questions of our industry, 
7 a view to aiding this conference in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. The 

hief questions on which no agreement has been reached at this time either in com- 
mitten or in the conference itself are those of w ages and the methods which have been 
used to obtain wage reductions. 

After the most serious and careful consideration and with the full knowledge that we 
are not in any sense a legislative or authorized body, but a voluntary one, and therefore 
without jurisdictional powers, we beg to recommend the following: 

Whereas there now exists a condition of either strike or lockout in our industry 
in several of our Canadian cities because of the so-called arbitrary reductions demanded 
by employers; and 

Whereas this condition is the result of a general abnormal situation, over which we 
could not possibly have any control; and 

Whereas the postwar unnatural high peak in cost of living and therefore in wages 
was passed last year; and 

Whaves in many important centers throughout Canada and adjacent U. 8. points 
wage adjustments fron been reached by mutual agreements or arbitration; and 
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Whereas the chief deterring factor which prevents a real substanti 
cost of living is undoubtedly high rent; and 

Whereas it is realized by us that only the building of many thousands 
can alleviate Canada’s deplorable housing shortage; and 

Whereas we are as an industry to a slight degree responsible for this situ 

Whereas it has been conclusively shown in this conference that building 
prices have already been substantially reduced; therefore, be it 

Resolved by this conferenc e, acting as individual builders and workers, and 
our capacity as officers of any particular organization, and with the full realiza 
each locality must of necessity deal with its own peculiar situation, as follov 
in our best judgment a moderate and reasonable adjustment of wages should |} 


upon without further delay in such large centers, where an abnormally hig! 


been reached and where no settlement has been accepted, and that such agr 


should be fixed upon ior a period of 12 months; and further that we stron; aly 
immediate resum ption oi negotiations with a view to mutual agreement 
failing mutual agreement, voluntary askitestion should be entered into. 

in conclusion, your general committee feels that this action will tend tos 
conditions by preventing an undue and abnormal drop in wages, and remov« 
sirife and distrust, and that a new postwar normal will more speedily be deter 

The first disagreement over this report arose on the question 
percentage which labor costs form of the total cost of a building. 
the opening speech an employer delegate daid down the propos 
that these amount to 80 per cent of the whole. The direct 
costs, he said, were 40 per cent, but to this must be added 
of the labor which went into the production of the materials 
he placed at 80 per cent of their value. He maintained that 
the materials absorb about 50 per cent of the total cost of the b 
ing, the labor factor in them would amount to 40 per cent of the 
cost, and this, added to the direct labor cost, would make 80 per « 
because of this dominance of labor in the costs of a building 
solution of the building problem depends far more on the w 
than on the employer 

You have to realize that the efficiency of production and the limiting of th 
of construction lies in your hands to the extent of 80 per cent and in our | 
to the extent of 5 or 10 percent. That is something which we should freely d 
and think over. If everyone understood that, I think we would be a grea‘ 
better off. Remempber that in the expenditure of $100,000 on a building you c: 
80 per cent. 

The employee delegates would not admit the accuracy of 
contention. Without stopping to inquire how the wages an d 
ciency of a lumberjack in the Northwest, or the steel wor! 
Duluth Tie in the hands”’ of a plumber in Montreal, they ch: le | 
the figure of 80 per cent as representing the labor costs of a i! 
A hot discussion raged over this point, “but neither side had 1 
necessary to prove its contention, since neither was prep pared to 
the various materials from their starting g point, showing at eac h 
of their preparation how the added value was due to the vai 
items of wages, salaries, profits, interest, insurance, etc. An 
proach to this was made by an employer present in respect to jun 
which he had recently sold at $49 per thousand feet, delivered 
which $8 was clear profit, and who analyzed the various factors ma 
up the cost of $41. As given in the report, the analysis is not ent 
clear, some figures apparently having been omitted, but accor 
to his calculation, the labor cost amounted to $29.50. 

That lumber was sold to the man who was building a house for $49; $29.50 di 
by $49 gives you very close to 60 per cent as the ac tual labor in the Eerie. 
we sold that lumber in competition with other lumber dealers in our district 
means that we got all the profit that we could, and what we got is not a fict 
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e, but it isa figure in competition; soitisfair. I think that isa concret 
e proportion of labor in the lumber that is sold in the Province of Que! 
Neither side was fully satisfied with this example, but bot 
the compromise represented by the section, “‘ Facts in 
ts,” in the committee’s re port. 
(he resolutions on “‘ Efficiency and its relation to produc tion” 
lopted without discussion, and those on the 8-hour day 
one comment, which came from a Quebec itech ee 
ious to put himself on record as protesting against it in 
his city. In regard to the topic, “‘ Wages and their relation 
of living,” two resolutions were presented. The 
ommended that as there had never been any national stan 
wages established during the time of increasing living costs, 
vy there should be no national standard of reduction recommended, 
bu that any adjt istments actua lly necessary “should be peeves 
b} agreement between the employe rs and em ployees of tl ilding 
rades industries in their respective localities.” The e mpleve rs pre- 
sented a rather lengthy set of resolutions, recapitulating the facts 
in the building situation, ascribing the stagnation to the high costs 
of building, recommending that every possible reduction be made 
in the cost of labor and materials, and ending with a paragraph to 
which the workers decidedly objected: ? 
it has been shown that reductions of from 20 per cent to 50 per cent have already 
heen made in many materials, and we have endeavored by every means possible to 
rsuade the labor side that labor should do its share, but unsuccessfully. We feel 
that building trade wages, in order to conform to the reduction of materials and the 
wages of workers in factory and mill, should be reduced from 10 per cent to 25 per cent, 
depending on conditions. 


On the question of which of these reports should be adopied, the 
debate was waged long and earnestly. [mployers pointed out the 
high wages received in some localities, and the relative rise in wages 
as compared with the increase in the cost of living. Employees 
cited the low waves received in other localities, and dwelt on the 
difference between rates of wages and annual income in an industry 


? 


as seasonal as building. (in an earlier discussion, it had been broug! 
out that a building employee could not reasonably hope for more than 
12 weeks’ employment in the year.) wy aie vers acess ey out that 
the conference had already gone on record as Lelieving t! building 
costs must be reduced or the deadlock could not ~~ broken; employee 
cited figures to show the actual earnings of building workers and their 
relation to the cost of living. Employers reported reductions in wages 
already agreed upon in various places as proof of the necessity 1 
such reductions generally; e mploy ees retorted that these facts showed 
the uselessness of vahdaee any general recommendations, since the 
—— was already adjusting itself according to local conditi ons 
Employers glanced at the desirability of the open shop; en \ployees 
dwelt he am the need for organized né wotia tions 1f working conditio1 
were to be tolerable and labor reasonably efficient jut im spit 
apparent digressions, the point at issue was clear: The employers 
wanted to put the conference on record as favoring a general reduction 
in wages; the employees were strongly opposed to any such general 
‘commendation, holding that wages varied so widely that adjustment 
nail be reached by local bodies, and that it would be unwise to 


attempt to setedeodios downward. 
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We have sometimes asked for uniform rates of wages and working co: 
throughout this Province, and we even wanted them all through this Dom 
some time or other. We have been striving for this, but we have been a | 
getting the employers to see eye to eye with us, that uniform conditions in th 
ing industry are the ideal thing. We have been unable to get them to a; 
us, through their builders’ exchange or individually, to put into effect a unifo 
in any way, either in one town or city, or throughout even smaller areas 1 
Province of Ontario. That being the case, it seems unreasonable to ask thi 
the house for a uniform reduction in wage rates throughout Canada. 

The disagreement between the two sides was so pronounce: 
the conference adjourned at nearly midnight, apparently at 
lock, but when it reconvened the next morning it was report: 
the National Joint Conference Board had met in the interi: 
drawn up the set of resolutions presented above under secti 
which it offered as a substitute for the two resolutions over 
the disagreement had risen. On consideration, both sides 
that this compromise was satisfactory, and it was unanin 
adopted. 

This completed the proposed work of the conference. But 
concluding addresses, references were made to a topic of muc 

ortance to the building industry both in Canada and in the | 
States—the supply of money for construction purposes. A 
ployer delegate dealt most fully with this matter, throwing up 
the greatest share of responsibility for the stagnation in buildii 

If money were available we would have so much building in this country 
could not take care ofit. Wecould not get half enough men to construct the bu 
required. There must be some regulation, but the obstruction in the way of | 
is a little too strong owing to the fact that money is not available. It seems t: 
there is any duty at the present moment which devolves upon our Govern: 
Governments, it is to inquire into the financial! situation which has been creat 
which prevents the investment of money in building projects, and, if possi! 
if there is not some method which can be worked out which will make some 


available through the usual channels of thiscountry. That isall I have to say : 
question, but I felt that I could not let this conference close without saying it 





Improvement in Housing Conditions in the Netherlands. 


ACCORDING to a report from the United States consul g: 
* in Rotterdam, Dutch authorities believe that the housing 
ation in Holland will soon be favorably modified. It is anticip 


that in the rural districts the shortage of houses will be overcom: 


a few months, and this in spite of the fact that there has been a 
tinct movement back to the country of people who during and : 


the war have been employed in the cities. This movement, com): 
with the development of the housing program, has relieved the situ 


c 


ation im the cities slightly. ‘‘ Rents,’ states the report, “have f. 
in slight degree, if at all; but there are now a few houses on the m: 
most of the time, whereas at the close of the past summer it was | 
tically impossible to secure dwellings at any price.’ 
uation in the cities, however, will not improve so rapidly as in 
country, owing to the greater seriousness of the problem, an 
complications “‘ growing out of the labor situation, the 45-hour w 
the lack of available sites, and other similar difficulties.”’ 


The gradual overcoming of the shortage is attributed largely tv 


operation of comprehensive schemes of Government aid to hou: 
[188] 
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Such aid was given long before the war, but the expenditures involved 
have increased enormously in late years. 

The Government expenditures in this line in 1902 am ant d to Fl. 46,000 ($18,400, 
nar) for 31 houses; in 1913 the expenditures were F 7 437,741 ($3,375,096, par) for 
» 655 houses, and in 1919 it was F 1. 92,124,791 ($36,849 ais, par) for 13,652 houses. In 

e expenditures rose to about Fl. 150,000,000, or $60,000,000, par. 
ie Government has had several different methods of aiding in the 
construction of houses, but the most generally effective, it is reported, 
is one under which a subsidy is given municipalities, building soci- 
es, or private persons who put up houses not exceeding 450 cubic 
meters in size; the subsidy is Fl. 20 ($8, par per cubic foot, but the total 
amount must not exceed Fl. 2,000 ($800, par) per dwelling. No re- 
striction is placed upon the disposition to be made of these dwe I|- 
ings, i. @., they may be sold or rented or occupied by the owner him- 
self, as a chooses. 
A good deal, also, has been accomplished in in meeting the housing 
tion by the cooperative building societies, oe ich have not only 
put t up workmen’s dwellings, but have done much in the way of con- 
structing model tenement houses, and aiding in garden city plans and 
sub varia developments. 


Housing Conditions in New Zealand. 


A‘ CORDING to extracts from the Annual Business, Industrial, 
“4 and Commercial Review of New Zealand for 1920, recently for- 
warded to this bureau from the Department of Commerce, at the 
beginning of 1920 the outlook for the construction of homes was not 
at all favorable, although restrictions had been placed on the use 
of building materials and on the employment of workmen on con- 
ruction work other than the erection of buildings for residence 
purposes. 
Early in the year the Government organized a force and erected 
workmen’s homes in the different centers, and also arranged to supply 
funds for different municipalities at a low rate of interest, to be used 
ior this purpose in the respective cities. In April, 1920, the Govern- 
ment rallway department organized a campaign for the erection of 
homes for employees, and a number of homes were built in towns 
and cities at the end of railway divisions. 

The cost of construction increased greatly during the year, in many 
cases being 60 to 80 per cent over prewar prices, and in some Cases 
even 100 per cent. Conditions began to improve near the end of 
the year. 


Housing Conditions i in Beirut. 


| ia United States vice-consul at Beirut reports, under date of May 

1921, that housing conditions in that city are becoming ex- 
treme ly serious. Thousands of Syrians have returned from North 
and South America, and these, with the French army of occupation, 
the civil officials, and European commercial travelers, tourists, and 
refugees, have enormously increased the demand for housing, while 
practically no effort has been made to increase the supply. Rents 
have been advanced from 400 to 500 per cent. The Government has 
tried to help tenants by forbidding landlords to increase the rents of 
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occupied property, but as the prohibition does not apply | 
property this has resulted in landlords dispossessing tenants, an 
to relet at higher rates. Working class families are crowded 1 

in one or two rooms, several families sometimes living in the 
room. Hotels are few and small, and quite unequal to the 
needs. Sanitation has been neglec ted. and the situation from a 
standpoint, is considered dangerous. 

The vice-consul suggests that the situation affords an opening 
considering for the American builder and investor. Failing suc 
side effort it is not apparent what will be the outcome of the pr 
as little or nothing is being done to solve it. 

Although the wealthy landlords of Beirut have made immense sums throu 
lation, no desire or action 18 show n on their part to further or encourage build 
is anything being done to alleviate the present situation. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 


. A ney : Lente . he gorene 
Metal-mine Accidents in the United States curing 


;" . ' 4} =. ft : y 
EK report of the United States | 
4. 


D ence etn ttn oni pa 
pureau Oi Min , 


accidents in the United States during the cale: 
(Technical Paper 286) notes a considerable 


lity ef minerals produced, the number of persons 

e number of fatalities and injuries. The fatali 
lowest on record for the mdustry im the United 
njury Tate was lower than for any other year 
from 3,383 operators for 1919 give a total 
compared with 182,606 reported by 3,636 operat 


(he number of men killed in metal mines in 191‘ 


mber injured was 31,506 as compared with 646 kill 
injured in 1918. In 1919 for each 1,000 300-day worker 


> 


7 


) yo T 7 


3.43 fatalities and 231.18 nonfatal injuries as compared wit 

7.09, respectively, in 1918. 

As many of the States now have compen sation laws, 
classification of serious and slight injuries is on a 14-d 
order to conform to the classification used by the States. 
fication of myuries includes three types, as follows: 


D SLIGHT I? 


manent total disability is loss of both legs or arms, one leg a 
is, or Other condition permanently incapacitating the workma 
‘manent partial disability means loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, M 
iny dislocation where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in su 

il disability. 
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The following table shows the number of employees, the numb 
fatalities and injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident rate 
kind of mine, during 1918 and 1919: 


NUMBER EMPLOYED, NUMBE R KILLED AND INJU RED, AND FATAL AND NO} 
ACCIDENT RATES IN METAL MINES DURING 1918 AND 1919. 





Num- 

Number ber 
y | Aver- | int » rilled 
Number Aver a — tent killed 
age | NUMm- me INUMmMDer per 

27T 
- _ n days ber lost | 300-day 1.000 
a we 

ace |kille« nor orkere 20K). 

ployed. | ,% |killed| more workers. | 30 
. tive. | than | aay 
1 day.) work- 


Kind of mine. | opera- 


| 

Active 
| 

| tors. 
| 


Copper 5: 59,447 | 321 | 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous 
43, 643 197 
"17 76 | 53,665 | 290 | 
Lead and zinc (Mississippi Valley) 236 | 14,004| 251 
Nonmetallic mineral 271 | 11, 847 
0 | ED | SS 
T otal 3. 636 182, 606 297 646 12,915 


| ' 
Copper 39,327] 301] 140] 12,236 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous | | 
32,130 | 267 126 | 
47, 676 292} 139 | 9,098 | 46,373 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley) 41} 12,968} 252 45 | 3, 185 10, 897 
Nonmetallic mineral f 13, 161 248 18 | 518 10, 900 | 


5, 469 | 28, 56 








145, 262 | 251 i568 31, 506 
| 


The report shows the causes of accidents in considerable < 
Comparative data for accidents at metal mines, th mines 
quarries are given; also statistics of accidents at metallurgical | 

uring 1919. 
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Industrial Accident Experience i in the State of Washingt ton, 1916 to 
1920. 


rm HE following table, taken from the Monthly Bulletin of the 
t Department of Labor and Industries of the State of Washing- 
4 oar for May, 1921, shows, by indus tries, the total number of 

compensable accidents occurring in that State from 1916 to 1920: 


PENSABLE ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING THE .R PERIOD, 1916 TO19 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


Excavations, sewers 5 0. 866 
Bridges 3, pile driving 17 | . 980 
Ger al cons struction 5 3 3. 631 
. 039 
2. UY4 
2. 06 
7. 090 


Ma sisloiuetaiietion. sae 
1 pes 


> OS 
SOx 


14, 236 
116 
. 404 
. 956 
. 026 


179 


\ me shingle mill. 
ning and truck driving 
ng. “« 
tric power j 
slectric railways 
Tele graph and telephon 1: 
al mines . ) | . 740 
11mines and quarries | 37 | 2. 132 
works, smelters........ OTS: . 692 
289 
. 807 
. 230 


229 


>. wo 
Co Go w= 1 BO “1 GO 


Paper a. - 635 | 
Woodworking... 
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69, 416 100. 000 


Compensable accidents tabulated above 
Claims suspended and rejected 


Total number of accidents reported, 1916-1920. 
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Another table is given in the same report showing the ac 
experience, by causes, for the seven years from 1914 to 1920, inch 


COMPENSABLE ACCIDENTS OCCURRING ING THI 
BY USES. 


Mechanical injuries: 
Motors, engines, 

Cearing cors, 

Set screws 

Shaftin 

Belts a and pulley: 

Cab les, ¢ ‘hains, an 

Conveying and hoisti 

Hlevatorsand hift 

Cranes and derrick 

Coup! 

Trains und 5 

map msand derailn 

Hand ears, push ears, 

Carle ars, dum) cars 

Oth er radi a ay causes 

: s, power riven. 

s, joint ers, 


er woodworking machi: 
Aut yand motor truck + ACen 
i g, porimg mac 

y and: po ver hamme: 


WV ating machinery 
Crushing machinery. . ; 
Grindstenes, emery wheel 
Struck by lever or hook 
Machines, not otherwise specified 


Nonmechanical injuries: 
Explosion, powder and ga 
Explosion, boilers, steam ] 
Steam, hot liquids 
Molten metal 
Electricity . 
Fire and heat 
Fall from ladder, seaffold, ¢ 7 
Fall caused by collapse of s up port 
Fallin openings. ... 
Fall by stippi: 1g and tripping = Pe 
Ail Oo he _.. 
Fa l ofe sal, 
Fall of pile im 
Falling hamb« ral 
Falling tree 
Falling objects 1 
Tool or weights dropped wd dee 
Handling trucks, wheelbert 
Handling h leavy machinery 
Handlin ¢ lumber . 
Lifting and pulling 
Struck in eye by fiving 
Other ftying objects 
Rolli: ¢ of Moy ing logs 
V echices and anim: 
Hand tools. 
Nailsand shar D proectior 
Ax, adz, erossent saws, etc.. .... 
Splinters, cable strand. .... 
a 
Drowning, falling 
Cai ught be tween o ‘bie act 
Mis« 
Une 1: Seine 


tal. 
Grand iotai. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 
Accidents Among Bnd dS l-lron Workers 
ccidents Among Dridge and Structurai-iron Workers. 


ry HE Industrial Accident Report for the year 1919, issued by 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union No. 1, Chicago. 
Ill., shows that 158 members were injured in accidents during 
1920 as compared with 134 in 1919. 


esa 


a 


rhe report includes tables showing the number of accid 
wh day of the week and during each working hour of 


he years 1916 to 1920. as follows: 


NUMBER AND PER Ci 


Attention 1s directed to the large proportion of accide occurring 
during the first three workdays, especially on Monday, and on 


Saturday when the hours worked are only four 


} 
| 
I 


NUMBER AND PER CENT 


The greatest number of aecidents occur during the third working 
hour in the morning, with another rise in the third working hour in 
the afternoon. Quoting from other studies of accidents in whicl 
this was found to be true, the report suggests that this may be the 
effect of aleohol taken on the way to work or during the lunch hour. 
the greatest injury resulting about three hours late 


’ 
; 
of 


———— —§ 0 0- —— 
Cost of Industrial Medical: Service. 


NCREASING recognition of the value of industrial health service, 
the importance of which was especially emphasized by the war, 
makes a study of the cost of maintaining such a service of much 

interest. Investigators have in the past found this department of 
plant activities managed in such a haphazard way that it was difficult 
in the majority of cases to secure satisfactory information either as 
to maintenance costs or the extent of the services rendered. T! 
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there has been improvement in this respect is shown by a report « 

the National Industrial Conference Board, which presenta statistic: 
data for 207 companies. The 1919 records were used in 104 case 
and 1920 figures were given by 99 firms, while 4 companies us 
figures for 1918. In these plants a total of 764,827 workers we 
employed, about one-fifth of whom were women. 

Previous studies in a smaller number of plants in 1915 and 191 
had shown an average annual cost of the health service of $1.8 
and $2.21 per person, respectively, while the Cleveland hospital an 
health survey in 1920 showed a range from about $5 a year p 
employee for a number of firms to $10.92 and $11.23 for two lar: 
establishments. This present investigation shows that the co: 

varies from $1.84 per employee i in the tobacco industry to $24.40 

the mining industry, und that the average for all the industri 
reporting is $4.43. While the average cost has practically doublk 
since 1916, it is considered a very moderate increase in view of 
increased costs in general and also because of the greatly increas 
extent of the services rendered. In many firms where the servic 
was originally installed solely for the care of injuries it has be: 
extended to include general medical care, much preventive wor! 
and the provision of specialized services such as those of oculists a1 
dentists. 

The following table shows the number of employees and the cos 
of service for the different industries covered in the invest — 
The high rate prevailing in the mining industry is accounted for 
the fact that the mines are generally located in isolated sections a1 
much family work, both medical and surgical, is done by thes 
companies. 






























































NUMBER OF WORKERS AND ANNUAL COSTS OF MEDICAL DEPARTMENTS, B‘ 


INDUSTRY. 













Number Number of workers. 
vee | of plants a. ae Total Cost n 
Industry. report- cost. per i 
i Male. Female. | Total. 



























Cg, ee ee es 5 | 7,613 612 8, 225 | $64, 810 $7 ‘ 
gga eee +. Gere baat thf 5 30, 128 2, O84 32, 212 | 180, 215 ‘ 
ee SS oe eb aida c's bhinkks < | 5 8, 761 | 6, 428 15, 189 | 117, 644 7 1 
Chemicals and explosives.............-. 10 17,313 | 3, 767 21, O80 | 134, 494 6. 

SI Wi Mabie. Bi6.5%'socdbbho e's sssbecac 2 | 11 | 503 622 2,918 4 

Electrical apparatus..................... 16 80,298 | 20,974} 101,272} 319,531 3 

Food and food products................. 6| 27,644 | 3, 845 31, 489 131, 783 { 

Foundry products LES Te Pee se acy Ye 3 4, 034 | 130 4, 164 34, 958 | R. 4 

Hat manufacturing and fur dyeing...... 3 4, 203 | 1,649 5, 852 19, 764 | 3 

UN SN orn its oF Re Oo Be As 14 99,711 | 5, 748 105, 459 | 433, 263 | 4 

Leather tanning and finishing........... 6 7,677 | 1, 157 8, 834 31, 305 ; 

Metal manufacturing. ...... Fak RS 62 180,239] 27,661 | 207,900 730, 442 | 
Te ks pees 4 8, 518 | R2 &, 600 | 209, 873 24. 4 

ey I ORR are eee 7| 6,166] 2,169 8, 335 33, 873 | { 

Printing and publishing................. 4 4, 687 | 2, 265 | 6, 952 | 23, 990 | 3. 

Public utilities...... SO oe PO 5 13, 511 ! 2,356 | 15, 867 81, 658 | 

Rubber manufacturing.................. 9 33, 547 7,141 | 40,688 | 220, 273 | 
EES FE er eee 3 37, 500 650 38, 150 | 183, 023 | 

Smelting and refining.................-. 6 10, 261 89; 10,350 | 87, 932 | 8. 

EN EEE SE SR Se ea ee 2 3, 150 650 | 3, 800 | 12, 466 | o 
RR aaa dS ite Balik Ange, a 18 29, 457 25,591 | 55,048 197, 792 | 

Tobacco manufactures. ................. 2 7,948 | 5,632 | 13, 580 | 25, 040 | 
EN hel 2 | 625 | 129 754 2, 593 o. 
Miscellaneous... ..................2e ee 8| 8472] 11,933 | 20, 405 57, 396 | 2. 





phe ail deine cteedt wana | 207 | 631, 582 133, 245 | 764, 827 | 3,387,036 | { 
} j 









1 National Industrial Conference Board. Cost of health service in industry. Research Report No. 
New York. May, 1921. 33 pp. 
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In the distribution of costs it was found that 69.5 per cent repre- 
bnted the salaries and wages of doctors, nurses, and attendants, 
hile the remainder was charged to outside medical and hospital 
-yice and to equipment and supplies. 
)Two hundred and forty-one physicians were employed on a full- 
sme basis, and 175 more were on part«time, while 86 were listed as 
peing on call. About one-sixth of the plants with 500 to 1,000 work- 
Bs and one-third of those having 1,000 to 2,000 employees employed a 
shysician on full-time basis, and in the 19 plants scheduled having 
more than 10,000 employees there was an average of six full-time 
hysicians per plant. ‘Twenty-seven firms employed 36 dentists 
ither on full or part time basis, and trained nurses were employed 
by practically all of the firms with more than 500 employees, there 
eing 556 employed altogether in the different industries. 

The figures relating to the amount of work done in the medical 
Jepartments are less satisfactory owing to the lack of a standardized 
ystem of recording cases and the incompleteness of the records. 
{any companies keep a record only of accidents which result in a 
tertain amount of lost time and records of medical work are frequently 
pnsatisfactory and incomplete. However, as reported, the new in- 
uries treated averaged 1.35 per employee per year, with an average 
of 2.01 redressings, and the medical cases treated averaged 1.40 per 
year for each worker employed. 
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Industrial Dermatosis Among Printers. 





States Public Health Service, of an industrial dermatosis, 
9? 


| st results of a study, by Dr. William J. McConnell, of the United 


called ‘‘ink poisoning,’’ among printers is published in Public 
lealth Reports, May 6, 1921 (pp. 979-989). 

Foreign writers on this subject had generally attributed the blame 
or this skin disease to the many substitutes for and adulterants of 
the pure oil of turpentine, although one writer considered that print- 
ers ink was among the causes. Inquiries made of large printing 
and engraving companies in this country showed that lesions similar 
to those described by foreign writers were prevalent among press- 
men, although neither oil of turpentine nor a substitute was used. 
ah - . . . . 
lhe nature of the dermatosis is described in the report as follows: 

The skin lesions vary from slight erythema to ulcerations, and are located on all 
regions of the forearms and hands, occasionally extending above the elbow. Some 
ot the lesions present a dry and scaly appearance, while others are moist and 
vesicular. Some have a tendency to coalesce and spread, others are discrete. A 
history of erythema followed by vesicular eruption, with itching or burning, or both, 
isgiven by most sufferers, only a few giving a negative history in this respect. 
















Since processes in different printing establishments are practi- 
cally uniform the study was confined to one plant and covered the 
methods of plate printing, the materials used, and methods of re- 
moving inks from the hands and arms. A physical examination of 
} ll affected workers was made and the inks, oils, and soaps used were 

yinalyzed. A study of the processes showed that the printer is con- 
Bstantly in contact with the materials used and the assistants to a 
somewhat less degree. Only about 10 per cent of the ink is used in 
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the actual printing, the remainder being lost by the met hod: 
inking and polishing the plate. Be nzol is used in cle aning 
and the printe r’s assistant often keeps a cloth saturated wit) 
to wipe ink from her fingers during the printing. Method 
moving inks were found to be very severe, including imme 
hands ‘and arms in a trough ef mineral oil, using pumice 
fine sand mixed with soap, and the use of a stiff brush and 
tartar (potassium carbonate ). 

An examination of 35 cases of dermatosis failed to show any p 
condition which might account for susceptibility to the troub! 
some of those examined were in better physical condition than 
of men who were not affected. Only one significant fact 
closed, and that was that all persons suffering with dermat 
found to have a skin partially or wholly devoid of natural 
while persons without eruptions had oily skin. 

The analyses of mks, oils, and seaps did not disclose 
which could satisfactorily account for the condition exce; 
of benzol, which 1t was considered might cause some of the « 
The use of oil in troughs was also considered unsatisfactory, : 
the orl does not act as a culture medium for bacteria. 

iixperiments with 11 volunteers from the Office of in 
Hygiene and Sanitation, 5 with oily skin and 6 with dry 
which ink was applied to the arm over an area of about 
inches each day for a said of from one to four weeks sh: 
irritation, but when the ink was removed each day by the 
in use in the plant one case of dermatitis and irrit: tion in all t 
subjects having a dry — resulted. When the skin wa 
and the ink applied, it ras found that it took longer to heal 
to which green and brown inks had been applied than thos 
black ink had been used. The amount of linseed oil in the i 
also a factor, since black mks, which have the greatest amoun 
gave less trouble. The degree of dermatosis, therefore, was 
ered to depend upon the dryness of the skin, the amount of lin 
in the ink, and the method of removing the ink. 

The report recommends as a preventive measure the use o! 
or equal parts of lanolin and olive oil on the hands and an 
tame before beginning work, and for washing, a mixture of 
and liquid soap which readily removes the mk and does no 
the skim. 

For those suffering from severe skim lesions a paint made of ; 
(calamine and a silicate of zinc), gelatin, glycerin, and wai 
found te have great curative value. 


{) 








WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE... 













P Recent Workmen's Compensation Reports. 
Wyoming. 

HE workmen’s compensation law of Wyoming is administered by 
+ the courts so far as awards are concerned. Insurance in an 
exclusive State fund, which is administered by the State treas- 
urer, is compulsory, and this report is made by the workmen’s com- 
pensation department of the treasurer’s office. It is the fifth under 
the compensation law of the State, and covers the calendar year 1920. 
This year is said to be ‘“‘the most successful year in the history of 
our workmen’s compensation law.”’ From 664 employers paying into 
the fund im 1918, the number increased to 1,032 in 1919 and to 1,605 
in 1920. The balance in the industrial accident fund increased about 
3 $480,000 in two years, the present balance being $1,055,155.91. The 
administrative expense during 1920 was but 2.5 per cent of the total 
™ amount accrued to the industrial accident fund and but 2.9 per cent 





of the sums collected from employers. As to this, the report charac- 
terizes the court system in use In the State as one of cheapness rather 
than of economy when account is taken of the suffering to workers 
and the ultimate increased cost to the employers 

Receipts for the year totaled $554,258.47, of which $483,364.33 was 
received frem employers, $40,000 from State appropriations, and 
$30,894.14 from imiterest. Disbursements for awards for injuries 
amounted to $233,027.71, expense of investigations $697.70, expense 
of ofhiee, etc., $1 t,040.36, making a total of $247,755.77. 
From April 1, 1915, when the law came into effect, to December 31, 


a 










1920, 3,769 claims have been made, of which 1,017 were during the 
last year. The total amount paid out is $627,208.40. Death claims 
during the year led to 43 original and 3 supplemental awards, the 
amount aggregating $85,661.41, or 35.5 per cent of the total amount 
awarded from the fund. There were 7 awards for permanent total 
disability, aggregating $17,843.60, or 7.4 per cent of the total awarded. 
Permanent partial disability cases numbered 151, the awards amount- 
ing to $87,171.68, or 36.2 per cent. For temporary total disability, 
618 cases, $40,904.55 was awarded, or 17 per cent of the total. Med- 
ical and hospital services were allowed in 189 cases, the cost being 
$8,707.83, or 3.6 per cent of the total. 

Details are given of allowed claims in each class of cases, with sum- 
mary of causes of accidents producing death or each kind of disability; 
also nature of injury by indatry class. 

The major part of the report is taken up with individual statements 
of accounts with employers. Suggestions for amendments are made, 
one directed toward removing discrimination resulting from the use 
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of the term “‘except hazardous employments” in restricting the appjj. 
cation of the law, while others relate more to the matter of adminis; 
tion and reporting. Stress is laid on the desirability of cent: 
administration, at least to the extent of allowing the treasu 
appoint inspectors, though a new law is recommended 


Nova Scotia. 


HE report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova 
for the year 1920 opens with an account of the new feat 
the law of that Province operative for the first time in the year co 
First is the amendment of 1919 providing for free medical aid, i 
ing surgical, hospital, and nursing services, for a period of 30 
from the date of disability. The board has supervision ov: 
work, and may regulate charges. The cost for the year is giv 
$50,789.26, to which must be added very considerable sums pro 
by practically all coal companies and other large industrial con 
whier allowed schemes or arrangements. These have been {| 
unsatisfactory in large measure, and an early revision is contemp! 
The neni Teed relates to an amendment of 1920, effective O: 
1, adding 50 per cent to the allowances for widows and child: 
fatal cases. Ks in New Brunswick, the report for which was 
in the Montuiy LaBor Review for May, 1921 (p. 141), this in: 
disorganized the financial situation in a measure, and required 
additions to the reserves, and an increase in some of the insu 
rates. It also prevented the contemplated lowering of rates in c 
industries. ) 
The third change was an amendment of 1919 that made th 


applicable to workmen engaged in Lk agp es and fishing. 


disasters, one resulting in 22 deaths and the other in 8, occur: 


this industry during the year. 

The number of accidents in 1920,so far as reported at the d: 
publication, amounted to 7,116. Of these 81 were fatal, 5,374 ¢ 
pec area | total disability, 194 permanent disability, and 932 re: 
only medical aid. Five hundred and thirty-five claims wer 
partially disposed of and are not classified. 

Though the report is for the year 1920, the accident tab) 
devoted almost entirely to the year 1919, showing the final dispo 
of cases, the month of their occurrence; locality; time loss; a\ 
age and wage by classes; week of termination of temporary disa! 
nature of injury by classes; percentage of impairment in perm 
disability cases; sex and marital condition, causes, etc. The a 
time loss from temporary disability was 27.21 days; for permanen 
partial disability, 125.46 days. The average age of workmen wa: 
34.25 years, and the average weekly wage $18.57. Of the maies 
led or killed 2,916 were married, 1,907 single, and 90 wid: 
The number of females was but 36, of whom 3 were married, 32 
single, and 1 was a widow. 

he principal cause of accidents, numerically, was rolling, f: 
and flying objects, which were responsible for 2,310 accidents, 
which were fatal. Falls of persons came next with 785 acciden 
which 11 were fatal; tools, 511, of which but 1 was fatal; m 
trains and vehicles, 442, of which 17 were fatal; machinery, 3° 
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which 4 were fatal; and dangerous substances as steam, electricity, 
betc., 345, of which 5 were fatal. Permanent partial disability was 
caused most frequently by rolling, flying, and falling objects, the 
number due to this cause being 89. Machinery and its parts came 
next with 66 cases, moving trains and vehicles following with 36 cases. 
The pension fund is divided into 9 classes, showing balances ranging 
m $4,095.94 to $969,073,96 at the end of the year 1920, the agore- 
gate balance being $1,822,947.67. There was also a disaster reserve 
of $513,898.93. 

Administrative expenses amounted to $105,257.41, or, deducting an 
amount charged to the Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association, 
$104,872.53, which is 8.6 per cent of the total amount of the assess- 
‘ments for the year. “The board has not incurred or paid one cent for 
solicitors’ services since the act came into force.”’ 































LABOR LAWS AND DECISIONS. 





Arkansas Minimum Wage Law Amended. 


RECENT act of the Legislature of Arkansas (Act No. 
A amended the minimum wage law of the State by giving to 
commission provided for by the original act (see. 8) 1 con! 

ing status and a larger membership. Instead of two women, to 
appointed apparently for the oceasion, the law now provides f: 
commission, to be known as an “ industrial welfare commission,” 
sisting of two men and two women. ‘These are to be appointe: 
man and one woman by the governor, the others by the c Stetina, 
of labor and statistics, who is to act as chairman. Terms are | 
years, ‘or until their successors are appointed and qualify.’ 

This commission serves without a salary and is not only to | 
hearings as to temporary waivers of the nine-hour law for wom 
is also to have charge of the investigation of piecework rates, etc., 
provided for in section 9 of the act. 


Constitutionality of the Minimum Wage Law of the District oi 
Columbia. 


NDER the above title an account ae given in the Monti 
Lasor Review for July, 1920 (pp. 131-132) of the actio: 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in uphold 

the minimum wage law as valid legislation. Erom this decision 

appeal was taken “which was decided by the Court of Appeals of 

District on June 6, 1921. The case was that of The C hildren’ s H 

pital of the Dis trict of Columbia v. Jesse C. Adkins et al., as 

minimum wage board of the District. The statute was alaiis uph 
one justice dissenting. 

The opinion was delivered by Chief Justice Smyth, who first 
out the principal provisions of the act, of which the announced p 
pose is “to protect the women and minors of the District from c 
ditions detrimental to their health and morals, resulting from wa 
which are inadequate to maintain decent standards of living.”’ 
noted in the earlier account of this case, the hospital was an emplo. 
of a number of women to whom it paid wages in no instance less t), 
$22.50 per month and board, but contended that it could not p 
the wages required by the minimum wage order “and still cond 
the Me, hospital as now conducted, within its income.” Depri 
tion of property without due process and interference with freedo 
of contract were therefore alleged. The hospital was said not 
deny the reasonableness of the.’ wage established by the board, b 
to urge rather “that Congress has no power to fix any wage, reaso 
able or unreasonable, for women and minors.’ Justice Smyth th 
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discussed the function of the court in passing upon the constitu- 
tionality of legislation, laying down the rule that ‘every possible 
presumption is in favor of the validity of the statute, and this con- 
tinues until the contrary is shown beyond a rational doubt.” ‘For 
us the question is one of power, not of expediency.’’ It is pointed 
out that “when Congress legislates for the Distriet of Columbia it 
may exercise the police power in all its plenitude.” (Cases cited. 
The only ground, therefore, upon which the court could review the 
action of Congress would be that “a statute purporting to have been 
enacted to protect the public health, the te morals, or the public 
safety has no real or substantial relation to those objects, or is a 
palpable invasion of rights seeured by the fundamental law.” (Cases 
cited.) 

The first inquiry was whether or not the act has any real or sub- 
stantial relation to its declared object. ‘For answer we may resort 
to common knowledge.’”’ A decision of the United States Supreme 
Court was cited in which it was said to be known by everyone that 
swamps and stagnant waters are the cause of malarial and malignant 
fevers, so that the police powers may be legitimately exercised in 
removing such nuisances. “It is equally well known that if a 
working woman does not receive a sufficient wage to supply her 
with necessary food, shelter, and clothing, and she is compelled to 
subsist upon less than her requirements demand, the result must: be 
that her health would be injuriously affected.” 

The court then referred to the findings of the committee of Con- 
gress in its hearings on the bill, showing the necessity for a better 
ment of conditions if women were to be able to live in “ physical 
comfort and decency.” Of 600 working women interviewed ‘45 
per cent needed to receive outside assistance in order to make both 
ends meet.’ Reference was also made to the legislation of various 
States of the Union, Provinces of Canada, and other foreign countries 
establishing a minimum wage for women “on the theory that it tends 
to safeguard their health.’’ The decisions of various State courts 
upholding this legislation were also cited as a fact worthy of serious 
consideration; but apart from this it was capable of decision on 
common knowledge that tae act “has a substantial relation to its 
expressed object.’ 

he next quesiion taken up was whether or not it was invalid as 
i ing with freedom of contract. “That it does so must be 
conceded, but that is not fatal. Every statute exerting the police 
power imterferes with freedom of contract.”’ A decision of the 
Supreme Court was cited in which it was said ‘“ Liberty implies the 
absence of arbitrary restraint, not unmunity from reasonable regula- 
tions and prohibitions imposed in the interest of the community.”’ 
Statutes regulating the hours of labor, the sale of cigarettes, the 
pewsaent of wa@es in store orders, the employment of women in 
aundries more than 10 hours a day, and other statutes restricting 
the freedom of contract have been upheld by the Supreme Court. 
“In each of these cases the right of private contract was involved, 
but that did not deter the court from sustaining the statutes.” 
Other cases showed that “even property may be destroyed without 
compensation through the legitimate exercise of this power withoyt 
offending against the constitutional guaranty.”’ 
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“If we may accept the House committee’s report, an evil existe 
The workers, by reason of the law of competition, were unable 
remove it. They were compelled to submit or go without wo 
Congress alone could apply the remedy.” 

Reference was made in the argument of the hospital’s attorneys | 
the tendency of legislation of this type as leading to “sovieti 
general price fixing, etc.” ‘When statutes having that effect co 
up for judgment we shall deal with them. It is no part of our d 
to engage in speculation concerning them now.” However 
court regarded the upholding of the act as likely to have the oppo: 
effect since, if the Government were not able to rectify unjust 
ditions, “ there might be some basis for the contention that a chai 
is necessary in our institutions; but with the recognition of 
power, virile and efficient, the contention loses all the force it mic 
otherwise have.”’ 

The decree upholding the law was therefore affirmed in all resp. 
at the cost of the appellant. 

Justice Stafford, concurring, found the arguments adequate, } 
said in addition “that the asserted right of the employer to be ser 
by anyone who is willing to work for him, and at any wage |! 
worker is willing to accept, must be subordinate to the right of t! 
public to see that those women who are obliged to work for a livi: 
shall not be obliged to work for less than a living.”’ 

The dissent of Justice Van Orsdel emphasized the point that “‘' 
act under consideration is unique,” as being the first attempt 
Congress to fix wages in a private undertaking. The declaration | 
Congress of the purpose of the act, while entitled to great respe 
was said to be “by no means conclusive upon the court.” ‘Ti 
limitations on the Constitution as to impairing the obligations | 
contracts and depriving of property without due process of law wer 
announced, adding that “if the legislature may break down th 
constitutional limitations by calling an act a ‘health law,’ or : 
‘public morality law,’ or a ‘public welfare law,’ all guaranties of tli 
Constitution, under the alleged exercise of the police power, may } 
changed, modified, or totally eliminated.’”’ The possibilities . 
development of the tendencies felt by Justice Van Orsdel to be in 
volved in the act were further dwelt upon. “The tendency of tli 
hour to socialize property rights under the subterfuge of police regu 
lation is dangerous, ab if continued will prove destructive of ou 
free institutions. It should be remembered that of the three funda 
mental principles which underlie government and for which govern 
ment exists—the principles of life, liberty, and property—the chic! 
of these is property; not that any amount of property is more valu 
able than ths ife or liberty of the citizen, but the history of civiliza 
tion conclusively proves that when the citizen is deprived of th 
free use and enjoyment of his property, anarchy and revolution 
follow, and life and liberty are without protection.” In another 
place it was said that ‘experience has demonstrated that a fixed 
minimum wage means, in the last analysis, a fixed wage; since the 
employer, being compelled to advance some to a wage higher than 
their earning capacity, will, to equalize the cost of operation, lower 
the wage of the more competent to a common basis.’’ (As to this 
statement see the report of the California Industrial Welfare Com- 
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mission, p. 141.) . Another danger pointed out was that of depriving 
wage earners of their power to fix wages for themselves, “the most 
sacred safeguard which the Constitution offers. It is paternalism 
in the highest degree.”’ 

For these and other reasons Justice Van Orsdel held that the act 
was unconstitutional and void and should be so declared by the court. 

This is the most recent of a series of six or eight decisions by State 
courts of last resort, uniformly sustaining the constitutionality of 
this type of legislation. The most noted of these is the earliest, 
that of Oregon, from which an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The usigion in this case was * an 
equally divided court, permitting the decision of the State court in 
favor of the law to stand. At this writing it is not known whether 
or not the instant case will be carried to the Supreme Court. 


- 
= ~~ 





Child Labor Law of Indiana. 


HE Indiana Legislature of 1921 passed a law (chap. 132) which 
i, is, for the most part, a codification of its compulsory school 
attendance law enacted in 1913, the child labor law of 1911, 
and sections of the factory inspection law of 1899 relative to the em- 
ployment of minors. Some changes in the provisions of these laws 
were made to conform to the requirements of the Federal tax law 
regulating the employment of children in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts entering interstate commerce. The outstanding points of the 
law as it now exists are compulsory school attendance up to the age 
of 16, subject to employment at 14 if properly issued employment 
certificates are secured; the provision permitting minors under 14 
to be employed in canneries during the summer months is repealed 
to conform to the minimum of the Federal law; the same law led 
to the repeal of the provision permitting minors between 14 and 16 
to work nine hours a day on the written consent of their parents, 
which would conflict with the Federal limitation of eight hours; so 
also of the employment of minors in mines and quarries, ths mini- 
mum age being advanced from 14 to 16 years to comply with 
Federal legislation. The limitation of eight hours per day is ad- 
vanced to include girls to 18 years of age instead of only to 16, as 
formerly, while the limitation on night work is made to conform to 
Sade law - i. e., between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

The list of machines and occupations about which minors may not 
be employed has been extended for both the groups under 16 and 
under 18 years of age, and off-bearing from such machines is prohibited, 
as well as their operation. Minors under 18 may not be employed 
at any time of the year without having on file the required certificate 
age certificates between 16 and 18, and employment certificates 
between 14 and 16; if the employers request the same, age certificates 
must also be furnished to minors between 18 and 21 years of age. 
All certificates are issued by school officials—city or county super- 
intendents—according to the residence of the minor. Minors illegally 


Bie ed are not covered by the compensation law, and compliance 
with t 


é State law relieves from liability to the Federal tax, as its 
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provisions meet the requirements of the Federal law. The eafor 
ment of the act rests with the industrial board of the State, depari- 
ment of women and children. 


Decision of Court of Industrial Relations of Kansas in Meat Packing 
Company Case. 


HE decision of the Court of Industrial Relations ef Kansas 

the meat packing company case was rendered May 2, 19: 

though the complaint was filed January 19 and answered Jai 

ary 28. oe efiected by degislative action were responsible | 

this delay, as there was cunsiderable change in the personnel of | 
court and the working force by reason of such action. 

The complaint sets forth that prior to January 1, 1921, the employe. 
members - a local union of meat packers and butchers, were employ 
under the terms of a collective agreement which expired on January 
1921, unless renewed by the parties. The employer posted noti 
that this contract would not be renewed for tioee si year, and no oth 
contract has been entered into. At the same time notice was giv 
of a reduction in wages to members of the union and other employ: 
in the establishment, as well as an abrogation of a guaranty of at le: 
40 hours’ work per week and overtime for work done in excess 0! 
hours in any one day. A bonus provided for by the collective agre 
ment was also taken away. ‘The union therefore petitioned the co 
to take jurisdiction and fix a fair and reasonable wage and conditio 
or employment. 

‘The answer of the packing company admitted the existence of | 

reement which had expired at the date named,claimed a careful co: 
plance with it during its term, denied any further liability thereund: 
and stated that the company had not been given a fair opportunity * 
discuss the provisions of any new contract, “but that the worke 
presented a typewritten contract and demanded signature withoi 
discussion.” e company anneunced its willingness to pay an 
thing due by virtue of the sBboceas contract if ordered to do so by an 
court of competent jurisdiction, but alleged a loss during 1920 in e> 
eess of $100,000, so that the former wage scale could not be continue: 
lt offered its books for examination, but denied the jurisdiction | 
the industrial court te enter any money Judgment for past-due wag: 
under the terms of the old contract if any should be found. 

By amendment the complainants brought before. the court th 
Bree sca of woman workers, who were said to be paid a much low 
wage than men for the same class of work, and the company in ope 
court consented that any order made by the court should contain : 
provision that women and men at the same class of work shou! 
receive the same pay. 

The establishment was known as an “ open shep,” and neither part: 
expressed any desire to change this condition. The court thereupo! 
proceeded to take testimony as to the present cost of living as com 

pared with one year ago, the evidence being conflicting. The cut 
proposer by the employer amounted to about 10} per cent, thoug): 
it was not uniform in all lines of work. One of the principal conten- 
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tions related to the 8-hour basic day. In some departments work 
was done under conditions both disagreeable and insanitary, as work 
over eon ang vats, or in rooms filled with steam, or occupations requir- 
ing special clothing to protect against blood, water, and steam, or at 
work requiring strenuous physical effort. The plant is not a large 
one, loying between 300 and 400 workers, and the workers are 
frequently shifted from one job to another, the changes sometimes 
callmg for different rates of pay. The necessity of changing clothing 
involved an yo» eid the employee’s time, so that to do 8 hours’ 
work necessitated bemg in the plant from 84 to 9 hours per day. 

“Tn view of all these matters it is the opinion of the court that this 
isan employment in which 8 hours, as a general rule, should constitute 
a day’s work..’ 

However, irregularity in the supply of live stock made it difficult, if 
not impossible, for the company to furnish steady employment, and 
avoid pressure at a time of abundant supply. Charges and denials 
were made as to the tendency ef workers to slow down during the 
seventh and eighth hours of the day for the purpose of getting over- 
time pay for a ninth hour, ‘‘The evidence is so conflieting that the 
court must, of course, call to its aid its general knowledge of human 
nature. Overtime should not be considered in the light of extra pay; 
the wage should be fair on the 8-hour basic day. Overtime should 
be considered as a penalty upon the company to prevent the long 
hours and exhaustion of the workers. It is evident, therefore, that 
the company should not be penalized when, by reason of circumstances 
over which 1¢ has no control, it may be necessary to run the plant a 
little longer than the 8-hour day in order to save loss which would 
otherwise occur.’ 

The guaranty of a weekly minimum of employment was also a 
diffeulty and a subject of controversy. The employees claimed that 
they were dependent upon the plant for steady employment, while 
the company charged that some of its workers, especially its transient 
workers, whe remain with it for a very short time, refuse at times to 
render service when it is much desired, but if work is slow in the plant 
they insist upon claiming the guaranty of 40 hours’ pay. However, 
it recognized the necessity of decent support for regular workers and 
announced its willingness to abide by any fair and reasonable rule 
promulgated in the order. 

The court reviewed briefly the principles upon which it acted, 
commenting on the unusual and unstable business conditions of the 
day, presenting its conclusions under 20 heads, the eighteenth of 
which is announced as ‘‘A Fair and Reasonable Schedule of Minimum 
Wages,’ to be effective May 2, 1921. This schedule covers nearly 
five printed pages of the report, naming the rate to be paid for each 
process mm the mdustry. The rinciple of ‘he open shop is retained, 
as is the basic 8-hour working-day, ‘‘ but a 9-hour day may be observed 
not to exceed 2 days in any one week without penalty.’’ However, 
if the working hours of a week should exceed 48, all in excess of 48 
should be paid for at the rate of time and one-half, while work for 
more than 8 hours on more than 2 days of the week must be hkewise 
eo grergey even t the work hours of the week nay not 

ount to 48. No w guaranty was called for, but monthly 
earnings should be made sufficient to constitute a fair wage. Notice 
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of unemployment should be given in advance, as well as changes of 


hours for beginning work. oman workers should receive the same 
wages as men engaged on the same class and kind of work, and thei; 
total working time, inclusive of overtime, should not exceed 54 hors 


in any one week nor more than 9 hours in any one day. 

The rates of wages were announced as “‘in the opinion of the coy 
the equivalent in purchasing power of the wages paid under the ¢p- 
tract of 1920,” though they ¥ mie some reduction, “‘in view of the 
reduction in the cost of the necessities and comforts of life.” I). 
fixing of rates is not to be construed as restricting or preventing ‘|e 
payment of a higher rate. Other provisions of the order relate {0 
toilets and dressing rooms, lunch rooms, days off for continuous 
workers, etc. 





—e 
—-_> Fe 


Industrial Court Law of Kansas Held Constitutional. 
AY fag met numbers of the Montary Lazpor Review jive 


carried accounts of decisions under the Kansas statute 
1920 (ch. 29) establishing an industrial court for the super- 
vision of industries and business “directly affecting the living « 
ditions of the people” or “affected with a public interest.” 
the issue of November, 1920 (pp. 191-193), notice was taken of 1\: 
challenge of constitutionality made by officers of the mine worke:~ 
union, contending that the law was beyond the power of the levis|:- 
ture and refusing compliance therewith. The present case came ti 
the supreme court of the State on an appeal by Alexander How. 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, District No. 
and others, who had been adjudged guilty of contempt of the 
trict court for refusing to comply with its orders relative to 
a with the orders of the industrial court (State v. How: 
ecided June 11, 1921). Action was based on the charge that these 
“defendants were conspiring and confederating among themse|\:- 
and with others to. violate the act creating the court of industi:! 
relations.”” This conspiracy was to be effectuated by calling a gin- 
eral strike of mine workers, causing the production of coal to |. 
stopped, the defendant Howat publicly announcing that he wo: 
fight the statute with a force of 12,000 miners, regardless of 
uences. 
he effect of such conduct with regard to both domestic «1 
public undertakings was pointed out. An account of proceedin-: 
showed the imposition of a fine for refusal to obey subpcenas, w!:'| 
a temporary injunction, subsequently made permanent, was < 
regarded and punishment for contempt followed, the sentence be 
imprisonment for the period of one year and the costs of the pro 
eution. The contention as to jurisdiction was decided in favor 
the court and “if it reached a wrong conclusion, it did not for! 
jurisdiction,” though such a contingency was not admitted. 
injunction would lie, without the statute, as for the abatement 
a public nuisance; and the fact that the act restrained would al-: 
be a crime did not limit the right to issue the injunction. Oth 
contentions raised were but a renewal of those disposed of in Stat« 
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vy. Howat, 107 Kans. 423, 191 Pac. 585 (see Monrury Lapor 
Review, November, 1920, pp. 191, 192). 

The nature of the court of industrial relations was said to be not 
that of a court, but of a board, with authority to enter orders which 
are to be just, reasonable, and lawful. “The discretion which the 
court of industrial relations exercises is not judicial discretion, and 
consequently does not come within the protection of the mandamus 
statute,’’ for which application must be made to the supreme court. 
“The [supreme] court acts according to the common course of judicial 

rocedure in actions of mandamus. Findings showing the particulars 
in which the contested order fails may serve as a guide in framing 
a proper order, but the duty to frame a proper order is legislative, 
and rests with the court of industrial relations.’’ 

The next question taken up was that of the liberty of contract 
and permitting involuntary servitude in contravention of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Va- 
rious cases were cited in which the serious economic results of strikes 
were pointed out, including much suffering and even death. As 
to the present strike order by Pres. Howat, it was said that the 
fact that its execution would have caused tens of thousands of 
women and children to freeze and starve “does not appear to have 
touched any sensibilities of the strike leaders.’’ The regulation of 
business in the interest of public welfare was shown to have grown 
up as a necessity in behalf of the public welfare, and the particular 
provisions of the present law were discussed in their relation to 
the different classes of undertakings affected by it. The law was 
then declared valid and neither walawinlly restrictive of the liberty 
of contract, nor leading to involuntary servitude. 

The discussion is rather lengthy, citing many legal decisions and 
economic facts, the conclusions of the court being summarized in a 
syllabus prepared by it, which is as follows: 

1. The State was authorized to apply for, and the court was authorized to grant, 
the injunction, to avert threatened public calamities, irrespective of the State's 
ownership of property affected, and without the aid of a statute. 

2. The injunction order was not forbidden by section 7149 of the General Statutes 
of 1915, relating to granting injunctions in specified cases of industrial disputes. 

3. The injunction order was not invalid as an attempt to enjoin the commission of 

e. 

4. The defendants were not entitled in the contempt proceeding to a trial by jury 

5. The contempt proceeding was otherwise free from irregularity. 

6. The act creating the court of industrial relations is not void under the constitu- 
tion of this State because of duality of subject, or defect of title, or because it com- 
mingles functions of separate departments of government, or because it attempts 
to enlarge the original jurisdiction of this court. 

7. The business of producing coal in this State bears an intimate relation to the 
public peace, health, and welfare, is affected with a public interest, and may be 
regulated, to the end that reasonable continuity and efficiency of production may 
be maintained. 

8. The act creating the court of industrial relations is a reasonable and valid exer- 
cise of the police power of the State over the business of producing coal, and does 
not impair liberty of contract or permit involuntary servitude, contrary to the con- 
stitution of the United States. 
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Transportation Companies Handling Nonunion Goods, New York. 


HE subject of the duty of employers ged as common car- 
riers has been considered im cases noted in earlier numbers o! 
the Monrniy Lanor Review (September, 1920, pp. 173, 174 
November, 1920, pp. 197-199; April, 1921, pp. 125, 126). Th. 
earliest of these (Burgess Bros. Co. ». Stewart, 184 N. Y. Supp. 199 
was before the Supreme Court of New York, special term, on a 
motion for a preliminary injunction to restrain certaim labor union 
and transportation companies from failing or refusing to handle 
lumber delivered by the complainant company for transportation t. 
other States and to foreign countries. Judge Fawcett at this tim: 
(June, 1920) ruled in favor of the plaintiff and granted the prelimi. 
nary mjunction as prayed. (See Monruiy Lasor Review for Sep 
tember, 1920, pp. 173, 174.) The defendant unions and companie- 
thereupon appealed to the supreme court, appellate division, th. 
appeal resulting in the order of the lower court being affirmed (Nov. 
12, 1920). 

This was a temporary injunction, granted pendente hte, or unti! 
the issues could be presented by the leadings to be heard and deter- 
mined at a trial. continuance of the conditions led to an action 
by the Burgess Bros. Co. asking that a permanent injunction be issued. 
This case, hke the original proceeding, was before the supreme cor‘ 
trial term, but was before Judge Callahan, who discussed the sit ua- 
tion independently of the opinion of either Judge Fawcett or of the 
appellate division, reaching the conclusion that a permanent injunc 
tion was necessary to prevent the infliction of ‘irreparable damage 
for which no proper or adequate remedy at law was available.’’ 

The facts were practically without dispute. Burgess Bros. Co. 
were employers of nonunion men, and a demand was made that the 
plant be unionized. This they declined to do, though making no 
objection to the employees themselves becoming members of the 
unions—the teamsters’ union and the lumber handlers’ union. | 
appeared that ‘all longshoremen, including checkers, weighers, and 
freight handlers, were members of an association which supported 
the teamsters’ union, and unless goods were delivered by members 
of the latter the former union would not handle them. The purpose 
of the boycott established against Burgess Bros. Co. was announced 
“with commendable frankness” as being a “fight to a finish.”’ As 
to this Judge Cillaghan said, “It would be strange, indeed, if the 
law is so impotent as to furnish no relief from a condition forced 
upon it, which if continued must imevitably bring financial ruin 
upon the plaintiff.” 

It was ur that the issue of an injunction in the case would 
violate the Federal Constitution by imposing involuntary servitude 
upon the employees of the transportation companies. This was said 
to be “the purest sort of sophistry,”’ as there was no suggestion of 
requiring the employees to work for these companies. “‘ Their right 
to work for whom they please, and when they please, is inalienable, 
and any judgment of the court to the contrary could not stand; but 
it would be absurd to permit the employees to continue on a course 
of conduct which makes the steamship owners guilty of a violation of 
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thes statute in discriminating unlawfully against the shippers of 
cvoods. 

° In the case of Buyer v. Guillan, noted in November, 1920, Monraty 
LaBor Review (p. 197), a judge of the District Court of the United 
States declined to issue an injunction in a similar case, finding no reason 
to suppose that the transportation company was not acting in good 
faith, or that it did not desire te handle the merchandise offered it. 
He further suggested the unreasonableness of taking such steps as 
would involve the less of its employees, who would leave the service 
if required to handle nonunion goods, thus paralyzing water trans- 
portation between the points involved. Similar suggestions made in 
the present case were met by the statement of Judge Callaghan that 
this record is barren of amy evidence which would indicate a desire 
on the t of the steamships’ representatives to receive or handle 
plaintafi’s humber. They did not discharge or reprimand any of 
their emaployees for discriminating against the plamtiff, but openly 
sanchioned such condition and connived at it, on the theory, no 
doubt, that it was better that plaintiff should suffer than that the 
movement of freight in the port be ‘tied up.’”’ 

The various acts of the defendants, taken together, were said to 
amount to a conspiracy, the transportation companies being required 
to serve the public without discrimination, this obligation resting 
also upon their employees who continue voluntarily im their service. 
Not only did the conduct violate the criminal code, but the shipping 
act alse makes it unlawful to subject any particular person to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage, — requires car- 
riers to maintain just and reasonable practices with regard to hand- 
limg and delivery of property. “A carrier can not avoid this respon- 
sibahity. It is no answer to a charge of misconduct, amounting to 
discrimination, to say that the unlawful act is that of an employee.” 

The defendants in this case had cited Judge Hand’s decision in the 
case of Buyer v. Guillan noted above, saying that the facts in the 

esent case were “almost exactly similar” to the facts in that case. 

udge Callaghan conceded this similarity, but pointed out that 

Hand's decision had been reversed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals (261 Fed.65, Monraty Lazor Revirw, April, 1921, p. 125) 
by @ unanimous bench, so that an imjunction was directed to be 
issued in that case, as was done by Judge Callaghan in the present 
stance. 
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Employees’ Pensions in Argentina. 


N ARGENTINE law,' which was promulgated February 11. 
A 1921, creates a national pension and subsidy fund (Cuj. 
Nacional de Jubilaciones, Pensiones y Subsidws) for the 
pneorer ersonnel of private companies engaged in the various 
ines of public service, not including railroads.? Employees are con- 
sidered permanent who have had more than six months of continuous 
service with one firm. The law is made retroactive to September 25, 
1918, in certain cases. 

The capital of the fund is to be derived principally from (1) a com 
pulsory deduction of 5 per cent from the wages of the employees cov 
ered by the act (any portion of wages in excess of 1,000 pesos [$424.60 
par] | per month not counted) to be deducted by the employer and for- 
warded to the office of the fund; (2) one month’s pay of each of the 
actual permanent employees, payable in 36 successive monthly instal|- 
ments; (3) a similar payment for each employee who later ataenee 
permanent; (4) payments on account of increased wages; (5) a 
monthly contribution from the companies equal to 8 per cent of th 
wages of all the permanent employees (any portion of month) 
wages in excess of 1,000 pesos [$424.60, par] not considered) ; (6) an) 
funds which previous to this law the companies had to contribute 
for the pensioning of their personnel; and (7) a contribution from 
the nation, the form and amount of which are to be determined after 
the completion of a census of employees and the establishing of 
permanent register of employees and their families. Part of the fun is 
may be loaned to persons who are covered by the law and have mor 
than 10 years’ service, for building or buying homes. These loans 
shall be secured by a first mortgage, and may not exceed 10,000 pesos 
($4,246, par), the amount to be proportioned to the borrower’s wages. 

The pensions for the employees are known as ordinary, for volun- 
tary retirement, and for invalidity. The ordinary pension is granted 
to those who have at least 30 years’ service and are 50 years of age. 
Between the ages of 45 and 50 years an employee with at least 30 
years’ service may be retired, his pension being reduced 5 per cent for 
ach year he lacks of being 50 years of age. The amount is to be 
calculated according to the average wages received during the iast 
5yearsofemployment. Those whose wages are 100 pesos ($42.46, par) 
or less receive 95 per cent of that amount. For larger amounts up 
to 1,000 pesos ($424.60, par) the percentage is less. Pensions in 
smaller amounts are provided for those not meeting age or service 
requirements. Those not meeting either requirement are to receive 
upon retirement an amount equal to the payments they have made 


1 Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, Marzo de 1921. 
2 Pensions for employees on Governmenit-controlled railroads were provided by an earlier law, passed 
April 16, 1919. 
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into the fund, with interest at 5 per cent, compounded annually to date 
of retirement. Provision is made for those discharged from service. 
Pensions for invalidity shall be 5 per cent of the ordinary pension for 
each year of service up to the maximum. Invalidity pensions are 
subjeet to revision by the directors of the fund during the first five 
years, after which they become fixed. 

’ In case the employee dies the widow, or invalid widower, and the 
children, and in heu of these the parents are entitled to a pension. 
If there are no other dependents, unmarried sisters of the diitennd 
are entitled to it. The amount of the pension shall be equal to 50 
per cent of the pension the decedent was receiving or would have 
received. The widow shall receive half and the other half shal! be 
divided among the other dependents. If there are no other depend- 
ents the entire pension goes to the widow. 

The fund is administered by a directorate consisting of a president 
appointed by the Executive of the nation with the approval of 
the Senate, and one representative each of the companies and of 
the employees of each of the public services covered by this law, 
chosen according to a specified method. Both the president and the 
directors serve for four-year terms. The president is entitled to 
vote only in case of a tie. 

All pensions are for life and are forfeited only for specified reasons, 
They are also inalienable and may not be attached. Appeal may be 
taken from the decisions of the directorate to a civil judge. 





Canada. 
“ok 


‘THE Labor Gazette of the Department of Labor of Canada sum- 
marizes the labor legislation enacted at the recent session of 
the legislature of er in its issue for May, 1921. The most 
notable law is entitled “The Municipal Strike and Lockout Act,” 
which provides for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes affecting 
employees in municipalities having 10 or more persons in their em- 
ploy. The law includes firemen, policemen, waterworks’ employees, 
and garbage men, and governs iif disputes relating to wages, hours, 
or dismissals on account of membership in a labor union. 
Applications for arbitration may be made by either party, and 
labor organizations may act through their representatives. If some 
of the employees are not members, representatives may be chosen 
by ballot. Steps must be taken for the creation of a board of arbi- 
tration within five days of the receipt of an application in due form. 
Boards are to consist of three members, each party choosing one and 
the third member being chosen by the other two, or, if they can not 
Bow by the minister of public works and labor. The minister may 
0 appoint a representative for either party failing to designate its 
choice- within five days. An award must be rendered within five 


days. 

The account does not state the provisions of the law as to the effect 
of the award, or subsequent freedom or otherwise to engage in -a 
strike or lockout. 
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Other laws place upon the public authorities of a municipality {|i 
duty of employing a competent person as inspector of scaffelding ; «14 
require installation of electric lighting, heating, and power appara is 
to be approved by the inspector of public buildings, such instal|,- 
tion me made only by or under the supervision of a licensed pers.) 
licenses being chicane from a board of inspectors appointed iy 
conduct examinations, etc. 


Saskatchewan. 


The session of the Saskatchewan Legislature which adjourned S.))- 
tember 15, 1920, increased the maximum compensation for injw 
workmen from $2,000 to $2,500, and also brings within the 
manual workers receiving as much as $2,000 per annum instead 
restricting it to those receiving less than $1,800. 

The factories act was amended to raise the minimum age for tlic 
employment of girls from 14 to 15 years. : 





Australia. 


UNDER the authority of the premier of New South Wales, a legi. 

lative digest appears of the principal enactments of the Aus- 
tralian Parliament during 1920. The new labor legislation of New 
South Wales has already been noted in the May Montary Labor 
Review (pp. 148-150). 

The Federal public service arbitration act of 1911 was supp. 
mented by providing for the appointment of a special arbitrator {. 
a term of seven years, to carry out the administration of the Co: 
monwealth conciliation and arbitration act. An organization 
satisfied with the salaries fixed or other decision of the commission 
may file its complaint before a special arbitrator, who will then su 
mit the same to the commissioner or minister concerned, and in (| 
absence of opposition the claim may be conceded, but if there is 
jection a conference must precede any award. 

While the foregoing law relates to public service, the industri! 
peace act provides for the establishment of a central council and di 
trict councils representing organized employers and employees in : 
classes of employment. These councils have advisory powers on! 
and are to consider the causes of industrial unrest, suggest remed i 
and endeavor to promote the peaceful settlement of existing disput 
The central council represents the entire Commonwealth, each Siz 
haying a district council. These councils are given a legal statu 
and are to receive fees for their services. Local boards may also !). 
organized for specific districts. These tribunals are intended to su) 
plement the arbitration court and not to supersede it. Their award 
are binding at law and have the same effect as an award of the ar! 
tration court. No dispute as to which a hearing has been com 
menced in court can be referred to a special tribunal. 

Victoria. 

Instead of requiring the appointment of wages boards to be init: 
ated by Dencletena-st both heuses of parliament, the law has bee: 
amended so as to authorize the governor in council to appemt suc: 
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pourds by executive act on recommondation of the minister of labor. 
The subject. of housing also received legislative attention. 


South Australia. 


An important act consolidates in one measure numerous acis re- 

arding industry, thus forming an industrial code. The law covers 
the subject of labor disputes, wages boards, factory employment, etc. 
The athe not only relates to private business, but includes certain 
employees of the Government and of municipal councils. A reorgani- 
zation of wages boards provides for a chairman and that the member- 
ship represent equally employers and employees. Parties not bound 
by an award may apply to the courts for an order to make an existing 
award pepe le. ublic service employees and railway employees 
eome under the jurisdiction of an industrial court and of industrial 
boards, which supersede the wages boards for these employments. A 
new bedy to be called a board of industry, consisting of a judge and 
four commissioners representing employers and employees equally, is 
to fix a living wage the same as is provided for in New South Wales 
by their board of trade. 

Another act strengthens the provisions for the inspection and super- 
vision of mines and generally gives more adequate protection to the 
health and safety of persons engaged in or about mines. The work- 
men's compensation act was amended to include manual workers 
whose average wages amount to £8 ($38.93, par) per week instead of 
being restricted to those whose weekly earnings do not exceed £5 
($24.38, par). 

The act of this State relating to assistance in procuring homes was 


also amended. 


Western Australia. 


The Faetories and Shops Act, 1920, of this State is a consolidating 
measure, repealing prior laws. The age of ‘boys’ is advanced to 16 
years, and their hours of employment are to be the same as those 
provided for women. Instead of being applicable only where there 
ate six persons employed, this law now appiies to establishments in 
metropolitan districts with three employees, and in the country <dis- 
triets with four employees. The hours of labor of male workers are 
lmited te 44 per week, but overtime may be allowed in special cir- 
cumstances. A minimum wage is fixed for certain trades, and the 
a of premiums for employment in factories is prohibited. 
ertificates of employment must be given after the conclusion of any 
period of service. Existing legislation to prevent sweating is incor- 
porated in the act, but is enlarged, and the subletting of piecework is 
prohibited. The employment of young persons in aoe or in 
jurious trades is further restricted, lunch and dressing rooms may be 
ordered where necessary, and light as well as air space may be reg- 
ulated. Wages are to be paid at least every two weeks. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is amended by being made 
applicable to workers earning £400 ($1,946.60, par) per annum, 
mstead of £300 ($1,459.95, par), as formerly. The waiting time is 
reduced from one week to three days, and provisions for lump-sum. 
settlements are enlarged. 
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The Industrial Arbitration Act was amended by providing that , 
special commissioner may be appointed at any time to call cop. 
ferences for the adjustment of industrial disputes, even thouch , 
strike or lockout is in actual existence; if the compulsory confer) 
fails the commissioner may refer the matter in dispute to the ar}. 
tration court. 


Queensland. 


Mine regulations of this State were amended with a view to inom 
efficient safety provisions for the workers. The miners may «le 
inspectors, who may post the results of their inspection at thi 
trance to the mine; they may also elect two practical miners to pre- 
vent work from being carried on in a dangerous place until an injec. 
tor’s certificate that it has been made safe has been issued. Statutory 
inspectors are not permitted to have any interest in mines, ani ar 

iven authority to stop the work if they consider the mine dangerous. 
ean drinking water must be supplied, means provided for « 
guishing fires in mines, and safety lamps provided for use in all 0. 
mines. More adequate ventilation is required. Bathrooms with hot 
and cold shower baths must be installed at all mines. 





Tasmania. 


The compensation law of this State was extended to include 
workers earning as much as £5 ($24.33, par) per week, the earlier 
limit being £4 ($19.47, par). Designated occupational diseases ar 
made compensable, and the amount of compensation is based upo. 
the earnings of the worker under the iangloyek from whom com- 
pensation is recoverable. The law is extended to cover | 
accidents. 

A wages board act canceled an amended existing law. Boaris 
appointed under the old law were abolished and new boards aut! 
ized, consisting of a chairman and an equal number of employees’ 
op a eerie a The chairman is to vote only in case 
tie. ages for time and piece work, the hours of labor, overtime }):\\, 
number of apprentices, and forms of apprenticeship are within (/\ 
purview of the board in any trade. The terms remain in force for 
two years and thereafter until changed by action of the board. 
Appeals may be taken to the supreme court only, and penalties «re 
imposed for strikes or lockouts organized on account of any de 
mination. 





Peruvian Woman and Child Labor Law Amended. 


ACCORDING to the June, 1921, Bulletin of the Pan Ameri: 

Union (p. 628) the Peruvian law (of Nov. 25, 1918) relating to 
woman and child labor was amended on March 26, 1921, to prove 
that in establishments where work is not suspended on Satur: 
afternoons, children under 18 years of age and women empl) \ 
therein shall not work on Mondays. The amendment further p' 
vides that women and children who are discharged unjustly sh! 
receive two months’ pay. 
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Labor Clauses in the New Polish Constitution. 


Official Bulletin of the International Labor Office, April 27, 
1921 (pp. 18, 19) gives a summary of the provisions relating to 
labor protection in the constitution of the Polish Republic which was 
adopted in March, 1921. The proposition that ‘‘ Labor as the prin- 
cipal source of the wealth of the Republic is under the special pro- 
tection of the State” was given as the fundamental principle govern- 
ing the rights of labor, and the constitution states that the labor of 
every citizen shall be protected by the State through special insurance 
laws in regard to involuntary unemployment, sickness, and accident. 

The protection of women and children is provided for in article 103, 
which stipulates that special laws shall regulate the protection of 
maternity and that employment of children under 15 years of age for 
wages shall be forbidden. Night work of women and young persons 
which is of a nature likely to be injurious to health is also forbidden 
in the same article, while permanent employment of children of school 
age for wages is prohibited. It is provided that “school age” shall 
be defined by a special law. 

The right of association is also guaranteed and provision is made for 
the enactment of a special law which shall “establish economic self- 
government in spheres of economic life, particularly by chambers of 

iculture, of industry, of trades, and of wage earners, etc., com- 
bined in a central chamber of national economy. Laws shall regulate 
the collaboration of these organs with the State authorities in the 
control of economic affairs and in the initiation of legislation.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Poland. 
% big’: Polish Monthly Labor Review '‘ gives a report on strikes a: 


lockouts in Poland in the year 1920. 21e following tab 

shows the number of strikes and of strikers in the differen 
sections from April to Noyember, 1920. The largest strikes were tv 
in. the textile industry, which included approximately 40,000 an: 
37,000, and a one-day strike of about 48,000 miners. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN POLAND, APRIL TO NOVEMBER, 1920.4 








| 1920 
Section. | iT RS Oh iSLy. x ; 1 | 
: . : ™ : Sep- Octo ‘Nov 
| April. | May. } June. July. tember! ber. | be: 

- Lidcoftine: Sp sine oaels Hi ss} 

Former Russian Poland: 
ROS ee ee 49 50 ! 36 | 4 5 4) 
Sertkerest' 7?) HFes rs a | 55,230 | 26,965 | 20,982 4673) Ga2! 63,884! 50 

Former Austrian Poland: i i 
EEE + «:dtlnewokhis son < cep s albheae ocpereata 10 | 17 8 } 2 4 10 

, Strikers . wip in mab bewasscoccccessecccesenocesl 1,751 | 6,993; 1,417 895 5,667 | 18, 249 
Former Prussian Poland: 
BENE UU LG Ss CUanieesocs cekdecessene es ari 2 3 4 3 2 2 
ENS TE DERG R ey ee mena 2,500 | 3,030 | 2,555 856 388 | 6, 796 | 
Total: 1 or i ae 
RSs chansis ULediibnassdlnes stnheb 4 61 70 48 9 1} 52 
DNORI. . eal aa5 Seabekeeeletuner. 59,481 | 36,988 | 14,954 6,424) 6,737 | 88,929 
« Strikes for August not reported. 
1 L’ Office Central de Statistique de la République Polonaise. Janvier ,1921, p.34. Revue mensuell 
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COOPERATION. 





Scheme for Cooperative Marketing of Grain in the United States.’ 


SA result of meetings held during the latter part of April plans 
have been worked out to provide for the cooperative marketing 






































































a of grain on a national scale. These plans were formulated 
a after a study of the various systems of cooperative marketing in 
e ion in the United States and in Canada. Heretofore the 


American grain grower has for the mest part confined his efforts to 
the local association operating a single elevator. The new plan, 
using the loca] cooperative elevators as units, will unite ail of these 
into a national system, and establish terminal marketing facilities. 
Under the scheme, which was ratified by the representatives of the 
various farmers’ organizations present, a national sales agency is 
created, Known as the United States Grain Growers (Inc.). This 
agency will be a nonstock, nenprofit corporation. A stated amount— 
at present $10—will be charged as a membership fee. Each farmer 
who becomes a member of the United States Grain Growers (Inc.) 
will contract to deliver all of his grain, except that needed for seed 
and feed, to the sales agency through his local cooperative elevator. 
The elevator will in turn contract to deliver all grain received by it 
to poimts designated by the national agency. Marketing will be 
done on a cost basis. 
An attempt was made to provide for compulsory pooling of grain 
by the farmers whe become members, it being argued that the 
farmers would have more power than if each sold as an individual. 
The opponents of this feature were of the opinion that the time for 
this step had not yet come. On vote, the measure was defeated. 
Under the plan as adopted the farmer may dispose of his grain 
in any or all of three ways: (1) He may consign it, in carload lots, 
through the local cooperative elevator to the terminal markets, to be 
sold, on its arrival, at market price. (2) He may sell his grain to the 
local cooperative eleyator at once or hold his grain in the terminal 
elevators awaiting a better price. It is pointed out that producers 
who dispose of their grain will receive, in proportion to patronage, 
any savings effected through this cooperative selling machinery. 
(3) The grower may pool his crop with that of other local growers to 
be sold when market conditions are most advantageous. ‘‘Grains 
that are pooled in this manner will pass out of the control of the 
individual producer and the grain will be sold by the directors of the 
ool at the time that they deem most opportune. When the grain 
is sold, the total receipts will be distributed among the producers on 
the basis of number of bushels of a certain kind, variety, and grade of 
products contributed to the pool.”’ 


nd 





! The data on which this article is based were secured from the American Cooperative Journal (Chieago>), 
oe le April, and May, 1921, and the Nonpartisan Leader (Minneapolis), issues of Apr. 18 and 
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The articles of incorporation of the United Grain Growers (I p¢ | 
provide for voting units, each to consist of the members of a |0¢q| 
organization. Each unit shall be entitled to elect a delegate {o , 
congressional district convention, which in turn shall elect a delecat. 
to the national convention. The business of the national associat jo) 
is to be carried on by 21 directors representing the different grain 
districts and elected by the delegates to the national convention 

The scheme provides for the following features: (1) Branch sales 
offices at important terminal markets in each natural grain distric: 
(2) terminal warehouses and elevators, where, pending favori}|. 
market conditions, the grower members’ grain can be cleaned, prov- 
essed, and stored; (3) an export corporation for selling to forcicy 
countries surplus grain not needed for domestic consumption; (4) 4 
finance pee to furnish credit to growers, thus preventing {|i 
necessity of dumping their whole crop onto the market at once, wit); 
resultant decrease in prices; and (5) a department to collect in{or- 
mation concerning ‘market conditions, world’s supply, foreign cro 
conditions, and other statistics. 


— 





Development of the Farmers’ Union in the United States. 


N ACCOUNT of the history and development of the farmers’ 
A union in the United States has recently been published by ‘| 
University of Kentucky.’ The Farmers’ Educational . 
Cooperative Union of America was formed in Texas in 1902 for | 
purpose of bettering the condition of the American farmer and 
obtaining better prices for his crops. The union has been thus 
“largely only an organizing or propaganda force, whose activit) 
centered largely in financing and directing organizing work in differs 
States.”’ It is pointed out that, for this reason, the growth of 
union is all the more remarkable. This growth is shown, by States 
the table below: 


GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP OF THE FARMERS’ UNION, 1908-1910 TO 1917-1919, BY STA’ 











Number of union 1 


Average number of | bers per 10,000 

















: members. cultural populat 
State 
1908-1910 | 1917-199 | 1910 } 
| ) 
See to ee ee eee 10, 414 510 | 689 | 
Ass Wits Debates « se CLR ETN Se » SESW (a) 23 (a) 
he etch elie Rey 64 <tinnn 48 idébogehs- <deshens ps 14, 487 2, 833 | 959 
i BU OS AS eS See Ge eo OS Oe ees es 6, 863 510 | 806 
SEEDS 3.0.00 un seahes and ao rpasican <dersorap caress + aps 608 4, 963 133 
OS eee ae ee ee ee 1,631 621 | 462 
itso abies os dn nee shake hho gece OR Edse. «90's 10,114 3,160 600 
RIAA SS 1 Ss Fs st cmeees Gos | Fem eee 1,725 1, 962 69 
I awa sy - 40 0p ae (éuc Cheeses. -Veeer os «04 4, 727 643 220 
Des a heonest3a tenes Ppt: 8s ee 2,417 31, 893 137 
POUMCKT. «i. op 0-- + RT SERGE NS Ee 3, 480 1,142 141 
| Ae ao Ce are S ee sbebFbeOR Hs. 714 (a) 235 (a) 
UES diene te ne «Waheed hesed dacccccacecdy 103 13,338 5 
Louisiana ..... Pe Ee EE SR 2c 2,555 238 388 | 
RI res erie ¢ eben: yt oer errs Pee eee ee eee (@) 93 | (@) i 
a res not available. 


1 University of Kentucky. The Farmers’ Union, by Commodore B. Fisher. Studies in econon 
and sociology, No. 2. Lexington, March, 1920. 
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GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP ore FARMERS’ UNION, 1998-1910 TO 1917-1919, BY 


























TAT ES—Concluded. 
Average number of Number of union mem- 
members bers per 10,000 agri- 
State. ’ cultural population. 

1908-1910 | 1917-1919 1916 1919 
MinneSOt@....-...--- ~~~. +222 ee npn nee e eens eee eee eee (*) 272 (1) 17 
Mississipps Reinksin = woptivh oh os>~ ogeghoticepnchebness> chan 11, 790 350 1,075 | 32 
MISSOUBD. c2- 2 -- seen cee cect ern cnsenestvececseeeseenesenee 3, 488 1, 176 128 | 42 
MUIR ES 9590-0 6S ooo asks ccs badsnccbesdecgscesced () 470 (1) 188 
pf Es Se eer eee Seed meee | er errr e () 34,374 | (*) 2, 650 

| 

ay Tes 00 eon ince cinnse ddanarns conte shes antate’ 1,377 T00 | 411 | 30 
SITUS 0 Us eee we reke ede wboccescusees 10, 708 10, 859 569 | 577 
Martin IE wed ae Sines Ki cee ye suet gpeeccccdeeddecesisl () 1,155 | (1) 156 
CUO a Gr 5 bb Sh snn este even degemnges bagidgedohs.- 4 2, 585 | (2) 95 
Oban Fh aides - 5000 5B 5 6b 6 nBhpedthberkbabie oo 6,179 556 364 32 
i RS PA AES 2 ee ee Be OR PERK I 1, 259 1,351 281 | 312 

Reet Fh sath ave pyudicn: den beanie gst 4s ens 2, 896 (4) 364 | (1) 
idea aa aca linet. dina! ne leer alight (‘) 5, 988 | (") 800 
Geneeeebiiss. «445 6)-.4.3..0sdecnbes shecgds. ceaden- cu 6,070 1, 406 | 202 | 67 
Re HN. RGAE 10, 772 6, 582 | 309 | 189 
is 686 iinncneen cnveets <estightnteeren sok 2,790 5, 905 205 | 435 
SER DTT. <n nnnce cedinakeasettescestan cae 4,649 3, 188 | 844 | 579 
WE Fibs Sie SE es ess Sei cc sece (*) 1,571 | (*) 1,444 
—_ | a ° 
th tbs Eecene whens enue reenuctenhs<drescees 5 121, 826 | #140, 066 | 387 | 312 
1 Figures not available. 2 Less than 1. ang " an 


* These numbers are not the exact totals of the items shown but are as given in the report. 


In discussing the cooperative activities of the farmers’ union the 
author divides these into cooperative selling, cooperative buying, 
cooperative manufacturing, and cooperative insurance. While the 
union has undertaken some work along the last two lines, its chief 
activities have been in selling and buying. In the selling field, it is 
pointed out; the union has not expanded to the extent that one 
would expect. This is due largely, the author thinks, to “the 
greater capital required, the increased chances of failure, the tend- 
ency toward disloyalty when better prices are offered elsewhere, 
and the difficulty of securing real, honest managerial ability for setl- 
ing organizations at prices which the farmer is willing to pay.” 
Cotton, grain, and live stock are the chief products handled by these 
cooperative selling organizations. . 

According to the report the cooperative store is “ the most popular”’ 
of the farmers’ cooperative enterprises, because of “the immediate 
profits that are realized from cooperative buying and the meager 
capital necessary to engage in such activity.”’ 

The present tendency on the part of the union is to develop State exchanges, or 
cooperative wholesale houses. * * * This venture has greatly systematized 
cooperative purchasing, and it promises to become one of the most profitable coopera- 
tive attempts yet made. These exchanges are to be organized on a truly cooperative 
basis, all local cooperative stores, buying clubs, etc., to furnish the necessary capital 
and make all their purchases through it. The exchange, acting as a center for the 
demands of the local stores, and receiving special quotations from manufacturers and 
others, is able, by buying in larger quantities, to secure more favorable prices than 
could be quoted to locals on the small orders that they would send in to the manu- 
facturer. These exchanges may be considered as a result of union success in different 
States, but it is also true that their establishment has guaranteed a continuation of 
that success, where proper regard has been given to the management and to the instal- 
lation of an adequate accounting system. 


The study also includes a discussion of the legislative program of the 
farmers’ union. 


54039°—21 
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IMMIGRATION. 





The New Immigration Law. 


HE United States Congress passed ‘An act to limit the in 
“f ation of aliens into the United States,”’ which was appro 
the President on May 19, 1921. Section 5 of the act st 

that « this act shall take effect and be in force 15 days after 
enactment,” exception being made of certain sections of the 


ts 


et 


which covered the preparation for its administration and which wore 


to take effect immediately upon the enactment of the law. | 
approval of the aet on May 19 made it effective, therefore, on Jun 
The act itself is as follows: 


An Act to Limit the Immigration of Aliens into the United States. 


As used in this act— 

The term ‘‘ United States” means the United States, and any waters, territu: 
other place subject to the jurisdiction thereof except the Canal Zone and the I’! 

ine Islands; but if any alien leaves the Uanal Zone or any insular possession 0! 

Jnited States.and attempts to enter any other place under the jurisdiction 0} 

United. States nothing contained in this act shall be construed as permitting hi 
enter under any other conditions than those applicable to all aliens, 

The word “alien” includes any person not a native-born or naturalized citiz: 
the U nited States, but this definition shall not be held teinclude Indians of the I: 
States not taxed nor citizens of the islands under the jurisdiction of the United Si: 

The term “immigration act’? means the act of te 5, 1917, entitled ‘‘ An 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the U1 
States”; and the term ‘‘immigration laws” includes such aci and all laws, con 
tions, and treaties of the United States relating to the immigration, exclusio: 
expulsion of aliens. 

ec, 2. (a) Thatthe number of aliensof any nationality who may beadmitied u: 
the immigration laws to the United States in any fiscal year shall be limited to 3 
centum of the number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident in : 
United States as determined by the United States censusof 1910. This provision s! 
not. apply to the following, and they shall not be counted in reckoning any of the | 
centage limits provided in thisact: (1) Government officials, their families, attenda 
servants, and employees; (2) aliens in continuous transit through the United Sta 
(3) aliens lawfully admitted to the United States whe later go in transit from one | 
of the United States to another through foreign contiguous territory; (4) aliens visi! 
the United States as tourists or temporarily for business or pleasure; (5) aliens ir 
countries immigration from-whith is regulated ii Accordance -wittr treaties or avr 
ments relating solely to immigration; (6) aliens from the so-called Asiatic barred 20 
as described in section 3 of the immigration act; (7) aliens who have resided « 
tinuously for at least one year immediately preceding the time of their admission to 
United States in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Cuba. : 
Republic of Mexico, countries of Central or South America, or adjacent islands; 
(8) aliens under the age of 18 who are children of citizens of the United States. 

(b) For the purposes of this act nationality shall be determined by country of bir 
treating poe cha countties the colonies or dependencies for which separate enumec: 
tion was ein the United States census of 1910. 

(¢) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Lab 


jointly, shall, as soon as feasible after the enactment of this act, prepare a stateme: | 


showing the number of persons of the various nationalities resident in the Unit 
States.as determined by the United States census of 1910, which statement shal! 
the population basis for the purposes of this act. In case of changes in politic: 
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poundaries in foreign countries occurring subsequent to 1910 and resulting (1) in the 
creation of new countries, the Governments of which are recognized by the United 
States, or (2) in the transfer of territory from one country to another, such transfer 
being recognized by the United States, such officials, jointly, shall estimate the num- 
ber of persons resident in the United States in 1910 who were born within the area 
included in such new countries or in such territory so transferred, and revise the 
ypulation basis as to each country involved in such change of political boundary. 
Por the purpose of such revision and for the purposes of this act generally aliens born 
in the area included in any such new country shall be considered as having been 
born in such country, and aliens born in any territory so transferred shall be con- 
sidered as having been born in the country to which such territory was transferred. 
(d) When the maximum number of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted 
in any fiscal year under this act shall have been admitted all other aliens of such na- 
role, éxcept as otherwise provided in this act, who may apply for admission 
during the same fiscal year shall be excluded: Provided, That the number of aliens 
of any nationality who may be admitted inany month shall not exceed 20 per centum 
of the total number of aliens of such nationality who are admissible in that fisca! year: 
Provided further, That aliens returning from a temporary visit abroad, aliens who are 
professional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of any religious denomi- 
nation, professors for colleges or seminaries, aliens belonging to any recognized learned 
profession, or aliens employed as domestic servants, may, if otherwise admissible, be 
admitted notwithstanding the maximum number of aliens of the same nationality 
admissible in the same month or fiscal year, as the case may he, sha!l have entered the 
United States; but aliens of the classes included in this proviso who enter the United 
States before such maximum number shall have entered shall (unless excluded by 
subdivision (a) from being counted) be counted in reckoning the percentage limits 
provided in this act: Provided further, That in the enforcement of this act preference 
shall be given so far as possible to the wives, parents, brothers, sisters, children under 
18 years of age, and fiancées, (1) of citizens of the United States, (2) of aliens now in 
the United States who have applied for citizenship in the manner provided by law, 
or (3) of persons eligible to United States citizenship who served in the military or 
nayal forces of the U nited States at any time between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, both dates inclusive, and have been separated from such forces under honorable 
conditions. 9 
Sze, 3. ‘That the Commissioner General of lmmigration, with the approval of the 
Seere of Labor, shall, as soon as feasible after the enactment of this act, and from 
time to time thereafter, prescribe rules and regulations necessary to carry the provisions 
of this act into effect. He shall, as soon as feasible after the enactment of this act, 
publish a statement showing the number of aliens of the various nationalities who 
may be admitted to the United States between the date this act becomes effective 
and the end of the current fiscal year, and on June 30 thereafter he shall publish a 
statement showing the number of aliens of the various nationalities who may be ad- 
mitted during the ensuing fiscal year. He shall also publish monthly statements 
during the time this act remains in force showing the number of aliens of each na- 
tionality already admitted during the then current fiscal year and the number who 
may be admitted under the provisions of this act during the remainder of such year, 
but when 75 per centum oi the maximum number of any nationality admissible during 
the fiscal year shall have been admitted such statements shall be issued weekly 
thereafter. All statements shall be made available for general publication and shall 
be mailed to all transportation companies bringing aliens to the United States who 
shall request the same and shall file with the Lepartment of Labor the address to which 
such statements shall be sent. The Secretary of Labor shall also submit such state- 
ments to the Secretary of State, whe shall transmit the information contained therein 
to the proper diplon atic and consular officials of the United States, which officials 
shall make the same available to persons intending to emigrate to the United States 
and to others who may apply. 
Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act are in addition to and not in substitution for 
the provisions of the immigration laws. 
Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect and be enforced 15 days after its enactment 
(exeept sections | and 3 and subdivisions (b) and (c) of sectien 2, which shall take effect 
immediately upon the enactment of this act), and shall continue in force until June 
30, 1922, and the number of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted during the 
remaining period of the current fiscal year, from the date when this act becomes 
effective to June 30, shall be limited in proportion to the number admissible during 
the fiscal year 1922. 
Approved, May 19, 1921. 
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It will be noted that the number of aliens of any nationali 
limited during any fiscal year to 3 per cent of the number of fore ivy 
born persons of such nationality in the United States as determi: . 
by the census of 1910, and the Secretary of State, the Secretary «{ 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor are instructed jointly {o 

repare a statement showing the number of persons resident in ‘| 

nited States in 1910 of the various nationalities covered by the 
and upon which the quota for each country should be calculatod. 
The committee appointed by the above named secretaries to as 
in carrying out the provisions of this law were: 

On the part of the Secretary of State, H. A. MacBride, chief «| 
visé section, Department of State, and Maj. Lawrence Marti: 
Division of Western European Affairs; 

On the part of the Secretary of Commerce, William C: Hunt, chicf 
statistician for population of the Census, and Joseph A. Hill, clic 
statistician for review and results of the Census, since appointed 
President Harding as Assistant Director of the Census. 

On the part of the Secretary of Labor, W. W. Husband, Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration, and Ethelbert Stewart, Commissio) ir 
of Labor Statistics. 

The report of that committee, as approved by the secretaries 0/ 
the three departments named in the law, allocated the quota o 
immigrants that may be received from each country from June ; 
the date the law became effective, to June 30 of 1921, and also the 
number that may be received from each country during the fisc:! 
year beginning July 1, 1921. As the law permits a limit of 20 per 
cent of the annual quota to be admitted in any one month until the 
quota is exhausted, a third column was added showing this limit 
permissible immigration from each country in any one month. 17) 
table showing the number of aliens admissible under the act from 
each designated country or place of birth is shown below. 
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IMMIGRATION. 995 
lity is NUMBER OF ALIENS ADMISSIBLE UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, 
reign. : gine ent - ———— 
mined | pase ae Limit in 
: uota, uota, | any ene 
ary of Country or place of birth. June 3 to |fisecal year} month, 
ly to 30, 1921. | 1921-22. |fiscal year 
n the 1921-22. 
le act SME oSdct Delt SUE 2 Ta he PEIOUD OF f 22 2x7 | 57 
lated. Ae te SR BG EL. AERA OEE La) 6 SEs es Jace cbccciese 571 ”, 444 1, 489 
a REE ET TE yA A A 119] 1,557 "il 
Assist Bulgaris ae es ME i pd BP S68 be OES SS PT EO OE / 23 301 60 
CREED = 6a bg 55s oes cased peck e ces cece es npc ges ccccepecedeccecces! 1, 095 14, 269 2, 854 
. NEE SUEUR. Ab Sse ds - Ode addetieddhtabisd oebier ob db. sigs ces chee cadsce 22 235 57 
lef of Richtee dbase ded ceieeh thet voenplih ae oy ouch onasebnctgha sie v0 ds | 433 5, 64 ‘, 129 
Finland 3° 890 Th 
artin, pa bie aie 9h ALE CS eS us 4S oa i4 
pe RIE FOG TID FEES = ie BP ys ORE yee yee any Or Tee eee ee eee 437 5, 692 1, 138 
ie et rene terri ps- on Femmes tvebnt as «bnn6 46> ob s0ndd> xe s- comees | 5,219] 68,039 13, 608 
chief hcg i eli eg pal ti sal | 252| 3,286 67 
ee MUMS etaesbaVESEREsocbiascetesgdbccee pe sccccceccactecconcccccctee 432 5, 635 1, 127 
pat ee ite PPE eo Pde 058.2 5. hb - pede ch edo 3. <2] 3,224 42,021 | 8, 404 
, ; naan crate aay anbnw «taggg apts e 4 <> -wenisintlepapinn Janus ctge cqees 491 6, 405 1, 281 
A Fee en nate hamGe has cane beant- | 7 ; 92 | "18 
= DOnseIEELOS . Sudsecthdbapanhsseeedaeddleecneyeconcessecece 276 3, 602 | 720 
pas SS akbdilian bs dkbbdodueihdsrcvbbeddstes es deve tolciks oes cek wees eee cece 930 12, 116 2, 423 
Lm is- Feend SAC isteda dil sa disdthTehdtrns cbs ebadésweces -na’ | 1,528} 20,019) 4,004 
pL. a sieainahs=tniteeh ocedibhaalinccad> oae*acneanns <0 > dns 200: 451 5, 781 1, 156 
loner aoe Azores and Madeira Islands) ................-........ : 197 2’ 260 454 
ke Se Serta thd dns SUES cas bi SLL dl ce cte cee ce eens 569 7,414 1, 483 
Le of _ RummiaGnoluding Siberia). ooo. | 2,627) 34,247] 6, 849 
ie a cee eee ene es dna den canes shnhoanndnes+esesace 51 663 133 
a of nse ee A EEE EEL EERE ELE Eee eee eee eee eee eee a 19, 956 3, 991 
INAS, wos bas SRARG SEL. 5 on Sdb es TSie 6. RSIS SSeS sed teen 3, 745 749 
le 3, NOE 5 ote pGated vee oe « siectclinitd 5 0 ~- <a00 as 6vcessoeccee--0e0- 5, 923 77,206 15, 441 
. the Other Europe(including Andorra, Gibraltar, Lichtenstein, Malta, Monaco, 
} the i NN 5s uhducabobess case sas ows chadbdebixecedscccce 6 86 17 
iscal — st rt teeaneeeeeeceeareeeeeacneeaeencnc ences - ae a8 
per le alae a5 ps ea 34 438 | we 
the Ee EES I oe ee ee eee 69 905 181 
UEC Other Turkey (Europeand Asia) 16 | 215 43 
it of Other Asia (inciuding Persia and territory other than Siberia which is not ! 
eee included in the Asiatic barred zone. Persons born in Siberia are | 
The Rapes 170 EW BEUNOID GOGLA)< . o 5 5. Faso Soi. nce ts inc ccc cscs scccccee 6 78 | 16 
rom RS. EE NER AT Ce RD ai} ai 5A 
I bok hak. Abo nn ones ube UA pdabdn» seh sede spibnee sess vatice 4 50 10 
Atlantic Islands (other than Azores, Madeira, and islands adjacent to the 
MIN SAU. 0s UAL a cack lk cbievince debe cbeccdeces sss 5 60 | 12 
Pacifie Isiands (other than New Zealand and islands adjacent to the 
hE, 4. oS Es bs Cl kad ecdh o> Siipsdh sAgemnavicccececesncs 2 22 4 
Total. ... 2.0.0. ccc eeeee cence seen eee e eee n een e ee eeeeeeeeeeeeer ee eeeees| 27, 298 | 355, 825 peat 71, 163 





It will be noted that this act restricts the number of possible 
igrants in the United States for the next two years to 355,825 

per year. Of these not more than 71,163 may be admitted during 

any one month. 

e rules and regulations issued by the Commissioner-General of 

Immigration for the enforcement of this law are of such international 

importance that they are reproduced here in full. 


Regulations for the Enforcement of the Act Approved May 19, 1921. 


The provisions of the act approved May 19, 1921, are in addition to arul notin sub- 
stitution for the provisions of laws, conventions, or treaties of the United States 
relating to the immigration, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens in force and effect upon 
the passage of said act. 

Until the prescribed quota, monthly or otherwise, in respect of the nationals of 
@ given country has been reached, this act will not apply to such nationals, except 
for classification pu in reckoning percentage limits. 

For the purposes of said act, place of birth shall govern, notwithstanding change 
in nationalities since 1910 due to transfer of territory where birth occurred in some 
other country, or the creation of a new country, unless such transfer or new country 
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has not been recognized by the Government of the United States, in which la: 
event such transfer, or creation of new country, shall be disregarded. To illustra 
(1) A native of Alsace-Lorraine, regardless of claimed nationality, shall be char 
to France; (2) a native of a Baltic state (formerly a portion of Russia) the gov. 
ment of which has not been recognized by the Government of the United Sia: 
shall be charged to Russia; and (3) an alien born in what is now recognized as Pola 
shall be charged to the quota of that country, regardless of present citizenship 

(1) Subdivision (a) of section 2 enumerates eight classes of aliens which shal! 
regarded as excepted from the quotacount. For the purpose, among others, of maki 
clearer the legislative intent with respect to several oi these classes, the followi 
comment is otfered: 

*) Aliens in continuous transit through the United States—Immigration offic: 
will exereise care to prevent an abuse of this exemption, to which end they sha 
among other things, satisfy themselves that a bona fide transit is intended and th 
it is the purpose of the alien to pass by continuous journey through and out of | 
United States. Aliens of this and the class referred to hereinafter in paragraph 
who are later found residing in the United States under circumstances indicati 
abandonment of their declared purpose in entering shall be charged to the uniil! 
quotas of their respective countries, to which end such cases shall be prompt! 
reported to the immigration official im charge at the port where entry occurred. 

(b) Aliens lawfully admitted to the United States who later go in transit from one p 
of the United Statesto another through foreign contiguous territory.—The transit journ 
herein referred to must be completed within 60 days. Departure and return m: 
occur through the same port. If return is sought after the expiration of 60 days 
the applicant may be treated as falling within subdivision (a) of section 2 hereund» 

(c) Aliens coming to the United States as tourisis or temporarily for business or plev 
ure. —Aliens of these classes coming for a period not to exceed six months shal! } 
considered exempted, within the meaning of section 2; but any such found residin 
in the United States under circumstances indicating abandonment of visit sha! 
be reported as provided in paragraph (a) hereof. 

(d) Aliens applying for admission from ceriain foreign countries following a contin 
ous residence of ome year or more thereon.—Exemption hereunder shall not be lost mere! 
by reason of temporary absences of short duration from the countries and island 
referred to in the act. The Bermudas and all other islands lying off the coasts « 
North and South America not more distant therefrom than the Bermudas, shall |). 
regarded as ‘‘adjacent islands” within the meaning of this exemption. 

(2) Under the provisions of paragraph (d) of section 2 of the act, aliens of certai: 
enumerated classes may be admitted, im so far as the act is concerned. notwithstan:! 
ing the quota of the particular country to which they are chargeable has bec: 
ex paste Aliens of said classes are, however, charged against the proper quot: 
until the maximum number thereunder shall have been admitted. 

(a) Aliens returning from a temporary visit abroad.—A ‘‘temporary visit abroad 
as contemplated by the second proviso to subdivision (d) of section 2 of the act, sh: 
be construed to mean an absence in any foreign country (without relinquishme! 
of domicile) not exceeding six months in duration. An alien who remains abro 
in excess of six. months shall be presumed to have abandoned his domicile in 1! 
United States. However, such presumption may be overeome by the producti 
of evidence to the contrary, eatistactory to the appropriate immigration officers. 

(b) Aliens employed as domestic servanis.—Domestic servants, for the purposes o 
the act, are those only who have actually been employed, either in the United Stat: 
or any foreign country, in the household of the person or persons accompany:: 
them. or to whom destined in the United States, coming for the purpose of continuin 
such employment. 

When the maximum number of aliens of any nationality who may be admitte: 
in any period under this act shall have been admitted, all other aliens of such nationa 
ity, except as otherwise expressly provided by said act, who may apply for admissio: 
during that period shall be Sofetred to a board of special inquiry for appropriate action 

These regulations are effective on and after June 3, 1921. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 
Railroad Telegraphers to Establish Bank.” 


|* WAS. decided at the triennial international convention of the 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers, which was recently held at Savan- 
nah, Ga., to establish a great telegraphers’ cooperative bank at St. 
Louis... The details of the plan are to be worked out L, the presi- 
dent, the secretary-treasurer, and the board of directors of the order. 








Regulating Wage Reductions in Belgium by the Cost of Living Index.’ 


THE following conditions governing the acceptance of reductions 
of wages have been defined by the central committee of the 
Belgian General Federation of Building, Furnishing, and Miscella- 
neous Industries: 


There must be no reduction until the index number of the cost of living has fallen 
below 400. 

When the index number is between 400 and 300 wages may be reduced by 5 centimes 
{i cent, par] per hour for every fall of 10 points in the index number. 

When the index number falls below 300 the wages may be reduced by 4 centimes 
[0.8 of 1 cent, par] for every fall of 10 points, until 1914 prices are reached. 

Wages may be reduced only on the Ist of January, Ist of April, Ist of July, and 
Ist of October, in order to avoid the complicated calculations which would result 
from too frequent changes. 

Under the above system, if we take 2.50 francs [48 cents, par] as the average hourly 
wage for an index number of 400, the minimum wage rate will be about 1.20 franes 
[23 cents, par] per hour when the cost of living has fallen to the 1914 figures, i. e. 
the wage rate will be higher than it was in 1914. 

Should the cost of living increase instead of decreasing, wages shall be increased 
by 5 centimes [1 cent, parj an hour for every 10 points or a fraction thereof in the 
index number. 


The matter of wage reductions has also been diseussed by the 
national committee of the Metal Workers’ Federation which had 
received a proposal from employers with reference to revising the 
national convention fixing wage scales. The committee decided, 
however, that there could be no such revision until the index num- 
ber fell to 400. 





The 44-Hour Week. 


THE International Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union of 

North America publishes in its “ Forty-four-hour week Bulletin 
No. 1” the following statement concerning the status of the 44-hour 
week movement, effective May 1, 1921: 


There are 121 subordinate unions reported on to date that are involved. In this 
number of unions, from which we have received weekly strike lists, there are 4,300 
members either on strike or locked out in the various sections of the continent. 





1 Labor, June 4, wat, 3B 3, Washington, D. C. 
2 Data arefrom The Economic Review (Review of the Foreign Press), London, May 6, 1921, which 
reproduced the data from Le Peuple, Apr. 12, 1921. 
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Establishment of a Commission of Social Reforms in Bolivia. 


"THE decree ' of October 7, 1920, issued by the Committee of Go 

~ ernment (Junta de Gobierno) of Bolivia, provides for the estab 
lishment of a commission of social reforms to elaborate prospectiv: 
legislation regarding workmen and the Indian population, and fur 
nish information to the Government and the legislature on socia! 
reforms. According to the decree each of the six universities wii 
choose two members of this commission and the workmen’s societi 

will send one delegate for th.» capital of each of the eight departments. 
These members will serve for a period of four years, beginning in Janu- 
ary, 1921, without remuneration. They will choose a permanen: 
secretary and other clerical help, who will be salaried. 

_Article 6 reads as follows: 

Once the commission is established it will immediately begin the study of and 
gradually formulate laws affecting the relations between capital and labor; industri: 
accidents in general and particularly mining; hours of daily work; protection 0: 
children and women; houses for workmen; savings banks; discharged workmen 
eo and retirements; cooperative societies; protection of the property of th 

ndians and of the Indian race; sanitary measures; organization of the penitentiar 
and reformatory prisons; antialcoholism, etc. It shall also prepare a special projec: 
of legislation for the governing of the Indians in the country districts. 

It is stated that most of the members selected for the above com- 
mission are lawyers and men of recognized ability, and it is hoped 
that this commission will prove helpful in shaping legislative 
reforms. 





A Workmen's Company in Czechoslovakia.” 


[? IS reported in the Economic Review (London) of May 20, 1921,’ 

that half of the board of a company owning a sewing machine 
factory in Sobeslav is made up of workmen’s representatives. The 
dividend is only 6 per cent and the workmen receive 50 per cent of 
the surplus. The plant was originally established on the initiativ 
of Czech workmen oh four of the leading sewing machine works of 
Vienna. The undertaking is backed by the labor members of the 
Government and the Zivnostenska Banka, which financed the enter- 
prise and has agreed to the profit-sharing feature of it. One thousan« 
shares of 200 crowns each ($38.60, par), the original capital, have 
been taken up by the factory workmen, who have also been sub- 
scribing to the additional issue of 1,000,000 crowns ($193,000, par). 
The factory is an up-to-date one, and its machines have been on 
exhibition at the Prague fair. 





Training British Women in Domestic Crafts. 


A LONDON correspondent to The Manchester Guardian of May 6, 

1921, reports that the Central Committee on Women’s Training 
and Employment, which was appointed as a standing committee more 
than a year ago by the British Minister of Labor, will put into opera- 





a translation of this decree was forwarded by the American consul at La Paz under date of Oct. 22, 
* Announcement taken from Gazette de Prague, Mar. 9, 1921. 
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tion at Once a scheme for giving intensive training in the domestic 
arts to unemployed women between the ages of 18 and 35. The 
course Will cover 13 weeks and will include cookery, laundry, house- 
wifery, needlework, health subjects, singing, and physical exercises. 
Household Senoun sing will also be taught and a study made of the 
household budget. It is planned to establish training centers in 
various parts of the country. 

One hundred and fifty thousand pounds are available for the carry- 
ing out of this scheme, and it is estimated that from 6,000 to 7,000 
women can be trained under the present financial provision. A 
maintenance allowance of 8d. (16.2 cents, par) an hour for 30 hours 
a week will be ae to students while they are in training, except to 
those who are already receiving unemployment benefits. 

Persons desiring to engage trained students will do so through the 
employment exchanges. Apart from the training at local centers, 
the central committee will, when necessary, grant an allowance for 
suitable clothes for totally untrained women who secure domestic 
positions where they will be trained by their employers in homes. 





Ejight-hour Day in the Netherlands. 


THE American consul general at Rotterdam, under date of March 

24, 1921, reports that a law establishing 45 hours per week as a 
maximum for labor went into effect on October 24. This law applies 
to all trades and industrial establishments except a few engineering 
trades, in which the law’s operation is postponed for varying periods. 
Strong opposition to this law has davebinel because of the prospects 
of inereased cost of production, this country having relied more on 
cheap labor than on labor-saving machinery and tools. 





Proposed Change in Spanish Workmen's Compensation Law. 


‘THE Gaceta de Madrid of March 13, 1921, contains the project of a 
law which was authorized by royal decree to be re before the 
Cortes. It is proposed to extend to agricultural workers the existing 
regulations as to workmen’s compensation for accidents, which now 
apply only to industrial workers. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR OFFICIALS IN UNITED STA [Es 
AND CANADA. 


(Bureaus of Labor, Em oy Seca Offices, Industrial Commissions, State Con 
tion Insurance Funds, Compensation Commissions, Minimum Wage Board 
tory Inspection Bureaus, and Arbitration and Conciliation Boards.) 

UNITED STATS. 
[Omission of salary paid and of,explanatory note indicates that the bureau has received no info: 


- 


—— eee een _———> —— + = —_————— 


Designation of office and name and address of official. se 





Department of Labor: | 
Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary eee ee : 
Hon. Edward J. Henning, Assistant Secretary. ..........:..-.--- 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner............/......-..------+---- 
Address: 1712 G Street NW. , Washington, D.C. 
Bureau of Immigration— 
W. W. Husband, commissioner general.....................--.--- 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
Bureau of Naturalization— 
Richard K. Campbell, commissioner.......................-..--.-| 
Address; 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D, C. | 
Children’s Bureau— | 
I, I Gn as ne cewek tuep <- - 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- | 
ington, D. ©. | 
Employment Service— | 
Francis 1. Jones, director general... .... .....:.-.----<--+2------ 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- | 
ington, D. C. 
Division of Conciliation-— ) 
ook te) SE a 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Women’s Bureau— 
Miss Mary Anderson, director: ..20. ..2.. 00. 2c nee es ieee e eee! 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. | 
United States H ousing Corporation— | 
Robert Watson, divector.......00...... 0000 2 UA eee ee eee. 
Address: Homer Building, 1330 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. | 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
re NOE. , Soa bPdacd > dn cs - coos ces specsucrecoe 
SE. OMTM Rais Siok 4. 3a swim budtas eee. Ce ONE SLU. | 
(vacancy). : | 
a i ats awe cbc ewer cineas 
a a he 
Ga IG... gC SWlhughic boos couse ccecscscess 
Robert J. Hoage, c hief ek ne as vee se cae 
Address of commission: ‘‘F”’ Building, Sixth and B Streets 
* group, Washington, D. C. 
United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation: | 
Martin A. Knapp, chairman....................... 5 os cine altae's ) 
William L. Chambers, commissioner.........................-.--. | 
Whitehead Kluttz, assistant commissioner ................-....-- | 
ee on oo at ecenenibnr annkene teh ar 
Address of board : 920-926 Southern Building, Washington, D. C 
1 Medical officer of U. S. Public Health Service and receives no compensation from the U. 8. Emp! 
Cyypenes nsation Commission. 


es salary as United States Circuit. Cor.ct judge, but no compensation from the Board of Media 
and Conciliation. 
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UNITED STATES— Continued. 








—SSsSS 
Designation of office and name and address of official. Salary per 


| @nnum, 





Alabama. 
Child Welfare Commission: 
Thomas E. Kilby (ex officio), governor, chairman. 
Child welfare department— 
Sra ey ee, aevecter, . Lidiy. 12 Ppolyypwue i | $3, 000 
Child labor division— 
Esther Lee Rider, chief inspector....................-. | 2, 400 
Address of commission: Montgomery. 
Compensation Commissioner: 
Mrs. Marie B. Owen (ex officio), director department of archives | 
ANG es We OPTI IUT. FO dle. er = 
Address: Montgomery. 
United States Employment Service: 
(Director not yet appointed). 


Alaska. 


Territorial Mine Inspector and Ex Officio Labor Commissioner: 
Se rs TN tts, andi chk obec semtible «hb «wv as> ¢oa) 3, 000 





Industrial Commission: * 
st on te a eembinn amp Salle moma pice 5 1, 000 
I a. indo bia io cmnbns oe eney tn omar aba « | 4,000 
Te ee cla cwccecc co cusehamis> enacn iitetihsamina | 4, 000 
Rov. li. Davideon. secretary. ........ 0... cnn. ecw ce cons Sl cad de ow alma 

ddress of commission: Phoenix. | 

State Mine Inspector: | 
Teen ee TT ee eu ewceccccs 

United States Employment Service: 
John D. Patty, Federal director for State, 121 N. Second Avenue, 

TTT ee ne oc nsceanemmmemnds « eagnen | * 400 


= 
— 


Arkansas. 


Bureau of Labor and Statistics: 
T. A. Wilson, commissioner, State Capitol, Little Rock............ 2. 400 
Boiler inspection ‘department— 
J. D. Newcomb, jr., inspector, State Capitol, Little Rock........) 2. 500 
Industrial welfare commission— 
T. A. Wilson, commissioner, ex officio chairman................ mm C(®) 
Mrs. M. A. P. McCrary, Hot Springs Pe AUURWA s OUR A OS. SUPE (5) 
Mrs. J. G. Spurgeon, 712 om Avenue, North L ittle Rock...... (5) 
F. E. Bayless, Wesseitamiiegh 1716. (2 Jeige cewek ei (5) 
E. O. Manees, PE ee ee ee ee (5) 
Address of commission: Room 129A, State Capitol, Little Rock. 
Federal-State Employment Service: 
T. A. Wilson, Federal director for State, Little Rock............ | 1 


California. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

John P. McLaughlin, commissioner, 948 Market Street, San Fran-' 

US MOE SUG CDEC es 0 SU UP OSCR MII OL eee ce cei dew 4, 000 

Public employment bureaus— 

C. B. Sexton, superintendent, 933 Mission Street, San Francisco.. 2, 700 
Industrial Accident Commission: 

oN a SES oe 5, 000 

A.J. Pillsbury PR UREEUE SoC UUCEM Seb Le tess. ccbacedices 5, 006 

EIST ERE OS ee ee rs 5, 000 


* Permanent injunction has been issued questioning the constitutionality of this commission, and case 
is awaiting a hearing before the supreme court of the State. 
. Fs State adds $2,100. 
No salary. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





California—Concluded. 


Industrial Accident Commission—Concluded. 

es Rak ee Os Fea es ve we ou dab adn ofl4% SAE) Ouse se - | 
H. M, Wolflin, superintendent of safety. .......).....2.2..-..--- 
Dr. M. R. Gibbons, MeGiGAl Girector ..... .c<itieiwiistadel dad.i... 
B.D. CGE, SENUEIOT aliases. iviths <xebiSl swe k wdblock......- 
F. B. Lord, manager, compensation department. .....:.....-.... | 
Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San F rancisco. 
State compensation insurance fund— | 
ES EES OCCT Ee OTe er 
Industrial Welfare Commission: / 
ee, Ad Se I ss, is arenes’. bac Gave lia wa ds woes | 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive commissioner. . ...-.... 
a TENE \'s 6 oA skad Who Line sb sdsonescauseccccccesee| 

Ad-iress of commission: 870 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Cémmission of Immigration and Housing: 
Simon J. Lubin, 8 Be ype one 3 Ei ile Rg be IR 
Most Rev: E. J. Hanna, D. D., vice president. .............-.-.. 
IN MEM Oo tk ws... | 
ape I FE sin ks cee accw rece ckeces Ns at A 
pan cnarrenbers, GOCTONTY. sick... .... 2.2.0 .cee ee tec ces os i 
R. Justin Miller, attorney and executive officer... .... ae ven | 
Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco. | 
United States Employment Service: | 
John P. McLaughlin, Federal director for State, 933 Mission Street, 
cio. Uae eEt es es at coors tio stk saeereeneete | 


Colorado. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Carl 8. Milliken, secretary of State and ex officio labor commis-' 
sioner, ANIL en kc wae ww ects tie cee |......... 
Carl Del.ochte, deputy State labor commissioner and chief fac tory 
inspector, WR sc. AL. cE a AI 68.0 GA sis on : 
State free employment offices— 
Carl DeLochte, deputy State labor commissioner and chief factory | 
inspector, EE, STE. wcicak, -X sgctaddahealiaeaiiniss 8. bd x iciewori « 
Industrial Commission: 
ee, Sn MOON 6 oes... s,s Ged be hed Ode bec Jedee | 
Hiram E. Hilts CNM Ink) ade ns. tamcdanbiaines -sawsiol.rh., 


William F. Mowry, chet of claim department...........+..---.-.- ) 
Address of commission: State capitol building,. Denver. 
State compensation insurance aenee — 

Thomas P. Kearney, mamager........-.+.+ss00+-+0-++4 beee-- eee / 
Minimum wage commission— | 
(According to an act passed by the 1917 legislature and effective 

July 20, 1917, the Stateindustrial commission performs the duties | 
of the minimum wage commission.) | 
United States Employment Service: | 

Carl DeLochte, Federal director for State, 305 Customs mereing, 


SNE UUM AUN U AS be 0c once. ee weed Idee ei Kees 
7? Part time. 
® Per diem and travelin ing expenses. 
* Nosalary, but allowed expenses incurred while commission is in session. 
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Connecticut. 


Department of Labor and Factory Inspection: 
$3, 600 William S. Hyde, comaabasleaee, MINER EE POH Se | 
_ 5, 000 State employment offices— 
"3, 600 William 8. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford. . 2 en heinery) 
, 000 Board of ee La Commissioners: 
3, 600 Frederic M. Williams, chairman, Room 4, County Courthouse, 
MU oy fos codec cn - STAC QULTA BLUTUONN Cat LNs. 4, 500 
George E. Beers, 42 Church Street, New Haven. ................ | 4, 500 
10, 000 Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport . oo} a | 4, 500 
George B. Chandler, 54 Church Street, Hartford. ..............-. | 4,500 

510 Dr. James J. Donohue, Central Building, Norwich. ...5..0....5.... 4, 500 

10 State Board of Mediation and Arbitration: 

510 I I, Ms. CSU U I lb ccs wcccncncccescesece: (5) 
re nM oc cw ceee cee ee UeecUdedicece (5) 
NG SO i ok Se Oe er (5) 

United States Em ne Service: 
William yde, Federal director for State, Hartford............ 1 


( 
{ 
(*) Delaware. 
(*) Labor Commission: 
4, 000 ce Sui cabidbecc cage eee cleka (5) 
i. MR oO, SURE. ic bec ek cbuwsee (5) 
Nee ee etek uch scccéscccosecteceues (5) 
eg oI gl a (5) 
l i ein ied send -Knase bc ans chee bbaceses---- | (8) 
Miss M. Edna Palmer, secretary.......-........-....-2-2----20-- 100 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child-labor division— 
Charles A. Hagner, chief, 4019 du Pont Building, Wilmington. .. 5 1, 800 
Women’s labor division— 
Miss M. Edna Palmer, assistant, 4019 du Pont Building, Wilming.on. 1,000 
Inspector of canneries— 
2, 500 rn i, POON, BOO. ww. ccc www ew cece ete cudews-. © 1, 000 
Industrial Accident Board: 
Volley M. ad RN ds nce sccksdee sida. va bests . 2, 500 
EE SR 4 eases 2, 500 
t, 000 George w. SI ee Mie UO EL. fb Us 8a bi. oe 2. 500 
+, 000 Gharles H ESSERE CUS 2, 500 
, 000 yy whath of board: State House, Dover, and Ford Building, | 


, 000 Wilmington. 


, OUD 





District of Columina. 
Minimum Wage Board: | 
000 I rs a's nn sc cv ep cose deb aivinic'ewes J (5) 
Ro, ETP Us. ... . s cnn nesiasigngeaeelan os semi) 
gh. au |} 
Mrs. Clara Mortenson Beyer, secretary SE ers Tre 2, 000 
Address of board: District Building, Washington, D. ©. | 


Florida. 


800 Office of State Labor Inspector: 
J. C. Privett, State labor inspector, Room 6, Baldwin Building, 
hrs mtshtenncemaly ex fvdads <iownies 1, 800 


United States Employment Service: 
J.C, Privett, Federal director for State, 120 West Bay Street, Jack- 


Ce beled «eames 





’ No salary 
And $500 for upkeep of automobile. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Georgia. 


Department of Commerce and Labor: 
H. M. Stanley, commissioner, Atlanta............-.2...-- pail ley | 
1. L. Griffin, factory inspector, Atlanta............2.....-.--.--. 
Industrial Commission: 
H. M. Stanley, chairman (ex officio). 2... 0.0. sess.) s ee eee ee eee lee. 
R.A. Denny, attorney general (ex officio). .............-.-.-.-.--)-.. 
S. J. Slate, representing employers...................20..00-.-.-- 
W. P. Raoul, representing employees.............-.......-...-.- | 
Address of commission: Atlanta, | 
United States Employment Service: 
H, M. Stanley, Federaldirector for State, 318 State Capitol, Atlanta - -| 





Industrial Accident Boards: 
County of Hawaii— 
parece, Geer: Giane. .,.......... seoivise.lisuryoelpucl le!) 
City and county of Honolulu (Oahu)— | 
Pee, Gnmmenmm omonmiu......... 2... 2... cee eee eee ee 
County of Kauai— 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue, Kauai................ 2.0 .400.5) 
County of Maui— 
William A, McKay, chairman, Wailuku, Mani................-. 


Idaho. 


| 
Hawan. 
; 


Commissioner of Immigration, Labor, and Statistics: 
@. i. Beroer, Bowe.......usidveuial A . cowie tb: eemi'sb-.- 
Board for the adjustment of labor disputes: 
Wi. ae Cris S fiio'5. vi. 81 Os Boidos Sond. ee. 
Industrial Accident Board: ) 
Geonwe I; Pamher) iGhaitmar. iis 204 .. ceeds oo) See ee | 
I WOO, so. dan Sew ee cue cede ete Se USD oak 
Ces dbl east... ..... ave. doin 1 ss ut 
Sm EP ee) UNIS os sae 0. os OC Loree oebaved,. Jesiused. i 
Address of board: Boise. | 
State Insurance Fund: 
EAs oes Rees NE AR0INS...... ..... 2. nnwseebdiod..th sgsou | 


Tilinois. | 
Department of Labor: 
George P. Arnold, director, State Capitol, Springfield...........- 
Division of factory inspection— 

James 8. Short, chief inspector, 1543 Transportation Building, | 
SO sca cs BN Pea ss woe re es Sh oe ope 
Division of labor statistics— 
W. C. Lewman, State superintendent of free employment offices, | 
State Capitol Spramateeid 02 2 eRe ee 

Division of private employment agencies— . 
John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, | 
Cee orc ce, 5c Cees si eROUes SOP TU AA BS Sa aiic. pc gees 
Industrial commission— | 
Chartes 8. Andfus, chairiian.........0... 2205. .0 20 eee. 
Peter J. Angsten (representing smpheress Re re A ae ' 
Omer N. Custer (representing employers)... ....-. 5 SH A he 
Robert Eadie (representing employees)..-.-.......-...-.-..----- 
James A. Oulp (representing employees)....::.....-...-.-.--.--- 

tt Nosalary, but allowed necessary traveling expetses. 


8 $5 a day and coq woe’ expenses when employed in labor adjustments. 
18 Salary fixed by board. 
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Tilinois—Concluded, 


Department of Labor—Concluded. 
Industrial Commission—Concluded., 


Albert V. Becker, security supervisor.................... 


Dr. P..B. Magnuson, medical director.................... 


Address of board: 303-318 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 


United States Employment Service: 


W. ©. Lewman, Federal director for State, Chicago. . . - -- 


Indiana. 
Industrial Board: 


mame: mt. Aftman, Chairman...................--.....-- 
EEE Se 
I Un  wbe@ecccecaecce 
Edgar A. Perkins: .............-.. ST I RN 
Is enman 
Edward J. Boleman, secretary... ............----..---- 


Address of board: Room 431, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops— 


Jas. E. Reagin, chief inspector....................--.--- 
Address of department: Room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. | 


Department of boilers— 


enn pcwwsccccnccc name’ 


bas 2 1, OOO 


ae OYE 


Salary per 
annum. 


$3, 300 





4 OO0 


4 OOO 
+. OOO 
4, 000 


») 


a. ie old « | Zz, UV 


2? OOO 


2 000 


Address of department: Room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. | 


Dey artment of mines and mining— 


Cairy Littlejohn, chief inspector...................-...- 


2? OOO 


Address of department: Room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 


Deparment of women and children— 
ee cow weecccecs 


Address of department: Room 416, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 


United States Employment Service: 


Fred Kleinsmith, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Indian- 


Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


A. L. Urick, commissioner, Des Moines. ................ 


Free employment bureau— 


George B. Albert, clerk, Des Moines...............-..-.-- 


Workmen’s Compensation Service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner.................... 


Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. .......-....--..-.-- 
Ray M. Spangler, secretary... ..........«..-------+--+-- 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel...............-..--.. 


Address: Statehouse, Des Moines. 
United States Employment Service: 


2, 000 


5 250 


5, 000 
1 800 


3, 600 
2? 700 
2. 000 
7 1, 200 


A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, 123 Courthouse, Des Moines. ] 


b 
Kansas. 


Department of Labor and Industry (under Court of Industrial Relations): 


i. iS BES. cree eescencececceccesces 
Ee i AO ed 6 hand bale oo + « 1AISESS- boleh bis 
A ON GS aE a au, | he's bist bidie® > ¢ «wale 


Address; Statehouse, Topeka. 
? Part time. 14 General fund for medical assistance, $10,000. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 








Kansas—Concluded. 


Department of Labor and Industry—Concluded. 
ir employment office—Court of Industrial Relations, Statehouse, 
opeka. 
Mine Ins ecten Department, Court of Industrial Relations, State- | 
house, Topeka ! 
James Sherwood, chief mine INSPCCtOP..--. ++ 0200 -nereee------- | 
Industrial Welfare Commission (under Court of Industrial Relations): 
Miss Linna Bresette, director, Women’s Work, Topeka..........-- 
United States Employment Service: | 
J. H. Crawford, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Topeka. . 


Kentucky. 


Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics: 

W. C. Hanna, commissioner, Frankfort........................... 

bg Stults, State labor inspector, 219 South Sixth Street, Louis- 
RS CUR en aeebecerecens 
Mrs. Nick Denunzio, State woman labor inspector, 219 South | 

Baath Btrect, Lowisviile. «oo... 5. ccc cceccnccccs alge Bemags 
Workmen’s C ompensation Board: | 
so le ln Ac ne ek da oe om 0 om ) 
De eee ee ee nee ecechemaaepecr- 
Felix 8. Dumas. err OTE MIE | ESE BO 1G SEE 
V. C. MeDonald, C8 I nif hie Borage oR pat | 
Address of board: Frankfort. / 


Louisiana. 


; Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics: | 
i Frank E. Wood, commissioner, suite 626, Maison Blanche Annex, | 
‘ I, PMI... chan nc as ce necccntoacscsccenesee- | 
Oifice Factories Inspector of Orleans Parish: 
Mrs. Martha D. Gould, factory inspector of Orleans Parish, Room 
28, City Hall, New RR I, SR A ET OE 


Maine. 


Department of Labor and Industry: 
Roscoe A. Eddy, commissioner of labor, Statehouse, Augusta. ..... 
Industrial Accident Commission: 
Se eo. woe emer 
fuapeneeys associate legal member. 
G. Waldron Smith (ex officio) insurance commissioner. ..........- 
Roseoe A. Eddy (ex officio) labor commissioner................--- 
Melvin H. Simmons, clerk............-.------+-----+-0eieeeeee- 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Frank H. Ingraham, chairman, Rockland.....................-..- 
ee nen ee Sen ee er ee ee er ! 
KE. A. Cartret, secretary, Westbrook................------+---+---- 


Maryland. 


State Board of Labor and Statistics: 
NOs Ms CREME: cc ccuntcsceesccsaesecetsdbl sbbie beds 
Aquila T. Bate l eUU dds. seed bel. 
Er i ott cee atiamnew) fnits ienneeld t - +++ >< 20919 19 
Address of board: St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, Baltimore. 


16 And traveling expenses. 
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| Me 
| 
' 
Maryland—Conc luded. 
State Industrial Accident Commission: 
os: Es 5 who apap sina os esendahwaiedbiou. pa. $6, 000 
oi ac pe nnn seen euihalowdd « s6ia/e 5, 000 
i ic oan sadn ¥ 4b Knwh Ku Uldsies 5 oss eee 5, 000 
i EIS OT yee a 3, 000 
Miss R. O. Harrison, SE Ce 2, 000 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner....................... 2, 000 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, superintendent. .............-..22-.-2.-++0205- 3. 000 
Massachusetts. 
Department of Labor and Industries: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, commissioner...................-..............| 7, 500 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner................... 3, 000 
Associate Commissioners: (Exercising also the functions formerly 
vested in the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration and the | 
Minimum Wage Commission. ) 
Edward Fishnet, Chaimman........2....65....6 6604 -eceeee-s.- | 4, 000 
NES odie wi sla docdutecsessccdedadedevcses 3, 000 
eed ono a AMMEN s oo oss cewcesiccsccces ' 3, 000 
Division of industrial safety— / 
i os telus wale canes de béuser 3, 000 
Division of statistics— | 
Se ee ee 3, 000 
Division of standards— 
Mrancis Meredith, director. ....... 2... 6c cc ccc cw nese ccneccnces | 3, 000 
Industrial Accident Board: 
William W. Kennard, chairman.................. hentials «Lhe kane 5, 500 
SE ol ell ee en ea 5, 000 
cups bdaweinccccccce | 5, 000 
cn RUG din coe GAEMBDMs 6 oo cecsesescccccsccce! 5, 000 
EES SLE OT ER EE ol: IE Ae 5, 000 
EE EELS LLL LS TY OO: OD OP ee 5, 000 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary................---.------+---- ni 4, 500 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser...........-.-....... | 4, 500 
Vocational training division— 
OO ESF ET RT 3, 000 
Address of board: Room 272, State House, Boston. 
United States Employment Service: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director for State, 473 State House, 
i a enn e eds walsbemieakiigiewes e 1 
Michigan. 
Department of Labor and Industry (successor to Industrial Accident 
d, Department of Labor, Labor Commissioner, and Industrial 
Relations Commission): 
James A. Kennedy, chairman ......................- patch. dhe 4, 000 
I ios kd ibig la wid «dis o.o's wie « de bees 4, 000 
Cee is nin dna micc’cocccevnewe hee 4, 000 
SESS SEIS SORT, OEP POET POPE 3, 500 
Address of department: Lansing. 
State Com tion Accident Fund (under Department of Insurance): 
William T, Shaw, manager, Lansing..............------ a Bere 3, 300 
United States Employment Service: 
Perry J. Ward, Federal director for State, 32 Buhl Block, Detroit. -; j 
54039 ° —21_—_16 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. _ 





Minnesota. 


Industrial Commission :"* 
DA, Dusbary, Chelimen. ........... cis ascabiris wis $4. 500 Mi 
NE iss ei i Cisse ne sg nemweo DAMIR? SO.) . 5. Svedc 0) ; 
Henry McColl. ..............- kistacudswasive censor. Fi sas ) * Bo 
Semm 2. GOiet, GRENOINEY 4... - 2 on 2 ownc se sesiield sed 05 0 ze 

Address of Commission: St. Paul. Br 
Division of accident prevention— . 
F. F.. Hoffman, chief, St: Pwal:........206. ..22..20s 02. 2e. 2... . UI 
Division of women and children— 
Louise Schutz, chief, St. hs coils st oceans fs DAUL SOR Joa 1. 
Division of boiler inspeetion— 
George Wilcox, chief, ee ec ee beee c6 ) ) 

United States Employment Service: Li 

John P. Gardiner, Federal director for State, St. Paul............. 





Mississippi. 


Department of State Factory Inspection: 
A. B. Hobbs, imapeoctor, Jackwom.. 2.200... 2s. 22422. 2. 400 
United States Employment Service: 
H. M. Quinn, Federal director for State, City Hall, Meridian._.... | Ii 


Missouri. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: E 
William H. Lewis, Commissioner, Jefferson City.................-.. , 50M 
Department of industrial inspection— 
Lee Dunlap, chief inspector, 326 Sheidley Building, Kansas City - . 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission: 
(Personnel not yet announced. ) 
United States Employment Service: 
William H. Lewis, Federal director for State, 11 North Seventh 
ES EL EE PO eS aa a ee ] 


™m 


Moniana. 


Department of Agriculture, Labor and Industry: 
Chester ©. Davis, Commissioner, Helema................22........ 5. 0 
Industrial Aecident Board: ) 
A. E, Spriggs, chairman. ........... scene we ce tees SIN Oe ION dL > 6, 





i G. P. Porter (ex officio), State auditor and commissioner of in- | 
GUPFANCO... . 2.2 eT ge SEU. Seeks wes USS. Se ee SL eae a 

Chester C. Davis (ex officio), treasurer of board and commissioner | 
of agriculture, labor and industry... ...... Reena MP OWS S. LSIGvis odes... 
Gi Sie Ty DOCU Wile nore sees c esp cnempowiowesccceeée's Pes 2 


7 ; Panag of board: Helena. 
ureau 0 ety Inspection: 
W.B.O 


rem, inspector, quartz mine department, Butte.......... 2, 
George Griffin, inspector, coal mine department, Helena.......... 2 
Richard Moran, inspector, boiler department, northern district, 


is ies Se, os wn on tbe ove dsuriauived pe 2% 
J. H. Bondy, inspector, boiler department, southern district 7( 
5 F. Johnson, inspector, boiler department, western district, 

Serdar aherirenuttilander gale ~0 soa ~oevietwnaibe saws s Bad. 234 2. 7 


Nebraska. 











Department of Labor: 
Frank A. Kennedy, secretary of labor and compensaticn com- | 
missioner, State Capitol, Lincoln................4.6...4..-.200. &, OO 


8 Former board of Arbitration, Minimum Wage Commission, and Department of Labor and Industri: 
merged in Industrial Commission June 1, 1921. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 








Nebraska—Concluded. 


Minimum Wage Commission: 
(Inactive; no appropriation.) 
Board of Mediation and Investigation: 


| 

(Personnel not yet announced.) ) 
Bureau of Child Welfare under Department of Public Welfare): | 
Mrs. Emily P. Hornberger, director, Lincoln...................... 


United States Employment Service: 
week A. Kennedy, Federal director for State, State Capitol, 
a ee he i hbo wecc cc dé bdbwbeaibss 





Labor Commissioner’s Office: | 

Frank W. Ingram, labor commissioner, Carson City.....-... Pabiziad 
Industrial Commission: 

George D. Smith, chairman.......................+-... phareh Wwe. 

Ee kn ddan +0 Ad S 4 64 < 0 sin 6400-0 OMS DO ELIA quis b cake Wats Bas 

i i, COR. ok. mies: Lisa ieetsl. baicks veal on waeces'e-- | 

Dr. Donald lean, chief medical adviser...................... 

Address of commission: Carson City. 

Inspector of Mines: | 

Andy J. Stinson, Carson City...... SEA emEMAWS 4 6 eo baWanwk ects tol 


New Hampshire. | 

Bureau of Labor: | 
John 8. B. Davie, labor commissioner, Concord.................. | 

State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: | 
John H. Neal, chairman, Portsmouth..........................- | 

George A. Tenney (representing employers), Claremont. ........- | 
Michael F. Connelly (representing employees), Manchester...... . .| 


New Jersey. | 
Department of Labor: 
Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner. ......................... cies we 


Inspection bureau— | 
--—— (vacancy), assistant commissioner. 
Bureau of structural inspection— 
EE EE | 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment— | 
Rowland H. Leveridge, chief... .... vane" © hws apreldind DadesD aay 
Bureau of hygiene and sanitation-— 
EE NSE ES Pa 
Workmen’s compensation bureau— 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary. ......... 
Bureau of industrial statistics— 
E.Sun dae ce co cc ccs cissanecccces 
Engineers’ license, steam boiler and refrigerating plant inspection 
bureau— 
ES SEE ee | 
State employment bureau— 
Russell J. Elcridge, acting director..................-....-.++-.- ! 
Bureau of explosives—~ 
I PN os cc pence once esccccnscces 
Bureau of mines— 
amen. Gotimmameee SPUN LS LOU ec beeen ee ke. ' 
Address of department: Trenton. 
United States Employment Service: 
Lewis T. Bryant, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Trenton! 
” Per diem and necessary expenses while actually engaged in work of the board. 
® Salary included in that of chief of bureau of structural inspection. 
% Salary included in that of chief of bureau of hygiene and sanitation. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 









































United States Employment Service: 







Workmen’s go anageres bureau: | 





New Merico. 


Mine inspector: 
eS Sk. nin. se cb cdmakn eee. PAE. | 22 


New York. 


The industrial commissioner: 


MeGnne. A), PO ia cael. 00. Ui Voeudd dal) aelin Y. ilid.. ) 
Martin H. Christopherson, deputy commissioner. ....-......-..-. 
Address of office of the commissioner: 124 East Twenty-eighth | 
Street, New York. | 
Industrial board— 

rr er 8k. cede eeewec cece SRE 2G 
KE SR TT a ee 
TN DE SS a (ites 2 -9OULU A totlodeniina ) 


Address of the board: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
NE Ae RN, CM icvvc cceenes ciseetwerssane bd osh csis 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical examiner. ...............-.... 
Address of bureau: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
State Insurance fund— 
ee W. Hatch, manager, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
ithe +deckhe haar ees coneees Cbd DML BEE 01. (Li 
Bureau of employment— | 
“ee Flynn, director, 124 Hast Twenty-eighth Street, New 
Te A i a hn h achllaein deen po 6 ped dhdand ogo tt 
Bureau of statistics and information— 
E. B. Patton, chief statistician, Capitol, Albany, N. Y..........- 
Bureau of industries and immigration— 
Mrs. Marion K. Clark, chief investigator, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
OM AB Seg OL MS 4 FS Oe | 
Bureau of inspection— | 
ea Gernon, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
ks aed i cod ba he kn 6 mi ny oc Tdednate as 
Bureau of women in indust 
“~ _ Swartz, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
tind Eas wt Saas none Keener ¢abne.*.4.0. <6.° oh 
Bureau of industrial code— 
Ri¢hard J. Cullen, deputy commissioner..................-.-.--. | 
Thomas ©. Eipper, deputy commissioner........................ ) 
Address of bureau: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
United States Employment Service: | 











Henry D. Sayer, Federal director for State, 124 East Twenty- | 
eighth Street, ili i it en a0e tp aig peli | 


North Carolina. | 


Department of Labor and Printing: ) 


M. L. Shipman, commissioner, Raleigh........................-. / 


M. L. Shipman, Federal director for State, Raleigh......-....... ! 
North Dakota. 


Department of agriculture and labor: 


J. N. Hagan, commissioner, Bismarck... ..............-----.--. | 


J.N EEE EOE LEE ERO A ee 
S. 8. Me Pedr i Hibs BE NEES oes wes Tie eke «- 


5 No salary. 
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% And actual and necessary transportation and traveling expenses. 
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UNITED STATES-—Continued. 


























































Mary nor 
tls Designation of office and address of official. | —s 
North Dakota—Concluded. 
$2, 400 Wore? compensation bureau—Concluded. 
8, 000 ee eer 1 ne enone s aan err cers o 
i » Sh. TERETE, BOCTOUBLY 20 nas cc se ccc cn scm sence sen serncsscsecccsccces 
Daoeg Address of bureau: Bismarck. 
Industrial commission: 24 
Lynn J. Frazier (ex-officio), governor. ........-....-----.++-----|.----- de 
8. 000 illiam Lemke (ex ~fficio), attorney general.................----|......... 
8 000 J. N, Hagan (ex-ofhcio), commissioner of agriculture and labor...|......... 
8. 000 Address of commission: Bismarck. 
4 500 Minimum wage commission : 
Hazel Farkasch, secretary, Bismarck....................----..-- 1, 800 
State-Federal Employment Service: 
5 000 J. N. Hagan, Federal director for State, Bismarck................ l 
6, 000 
Industrial commission: 
I oo a, oo nw ncn sccccees a is aleieel Rls dilly dink» 0 « 5, 000 
g O00 P D. Clar CS SSS SOS SOS 6 SEHESESSSEHE KOS O OES CE SO EHS Ses DeSeececes 5, 000 
i a hs wk mee anne es sich te 5, 000 
ND Oi IRE ks 5k cece ce cccccennesmecesbcces 3, 000 
| 500 Address of commission: Columbus. 
Division of workshops and factories— 
500 en... sce cnicc nc cciemncessbees 3, 000 
EE eg ee 3, 000 
Division of statistics and mediation— 
5M) a es a te cc ww mbdoccceccl 
Public employment offices— 3, 000 
Neen Te nn. aw cosedmcebinntics- 
000 Workmen’s compensation department— | 
Bes MIRDOICOOR, DE CORN. onic nw ow nie doce eincoccecces-- | 2, 400 
P. F. Casey, director of actuarial department..................... | 3. 000 
000 EE ES EOE res. 2 400 
Dr. T. R. Fletcher, chief medical examiner. .................... 3, 600 
000 United States Employment Service: 
000 George F. Miles, Federal director for State, Columbus............ ] 











Oklahoma. 













Department of Labor: 

C. E. Connally, commissioner, Oklahoma City................-.. 
Board of arbitration and conciliation: 2, 000 

C. E. Connally, commissioner of labor, chairman................. 

Vacancies on this board not yet filled. 

Industrial Commission: ! 
500 Judge Baxter Taylor, chairman................... Sa re ae 3, 000 
H. eM EE ES eS a ee 3, 000 
a, 6 ks aie acces ces verannchviaveents cs | 3, 000 
ES EE, LO ! 1, 800 





ddress of commission; State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 
United States Employment Service: | 
C. E. Connally, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Oklahoma 


EE SITES SES ROE, RES A ee fee ier l 


Fy fmt pe omer all utilities and enterprises owned or administered by the State, except those 
on in penal, charitable, or educational institutions. 
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UNITED STATES—Continoued. 








Designation of office and name and address of official. 


Salar 


ann 





Oregon. 
Bureau of Labor: — 
C. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem........... 
W.H. Fitzgerland deputy commissioner, 501 Courthouse, Portland. 
Board of Inspectors of Child Labor: 





Stephen G. Smith, chairman, 65-67 Broadway, Portland. ....-.... 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, a Rsk ol ey es 
ee F wus Pere, Or Weeeee. ... ow ek le, 
Mrs. A. M. Grilley, 5 = ill ela RI a a Ss BARS 





Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary, 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. - 

State Industrial Accident Commission: 
Seas eres MEE... . See a ee OEE 8s ae. 
IE wher ods oes es osu SHEMET Orr re 1) TEV. 
GS AIOE RM. ol Ths ER RS, 
Dr. F. H. Thompson, medical adviser... ..........-.-2...2...2.. | 
Dr. Frank H. Shepherd, director of vocational rehabilitation... _. 
Address of commission: Salem. ; 

Industrial Welfare Commission: 

W. L. Brewster, chairman............. PONG Ss <a ee ae a 
cease. nc ee PPO: 
Ren anna". pC Rae ae | 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary... .............-...--------- ) 
Address of commission: 646-648 © ‘ourthouse, Portland. | 
Child Welfare Commission: 
William D. Wheelwright, chairman..................... CRT, ) 
Mrs. Henry L. Corbett..................... ety Aa eae 
ES ET SS ET Sy CS ee: oi Cee eee 
SP SEE ORL, EN PRESS eee 
eS OS RSS nee ae ee yt | 
George Ehinger, executive secretary. ...................--...-.. 
Address of commission: 514 Chamber of Commerce Building,| 
Portland. 
United States Employment Service: 
W. H. Fitzgerland, Federal director and zone clearance officer,| 
501 Courthouse, Portland... ...............22......,.04.....- 


‘ Pennsylvania. 


Department of Labor and Industry: 
Clifford B. Connelley, commissioner. .........................-- 
Address of department: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Industrial Board— 
Chifford B. Oonnelley, chairman.......... 2... 22.2522. ee. 
Mrs. Samuel Semple....................... SSOP AROR, S22 
oe Ri gs SEE RN eb eR Say ae ST an ee 
CT, MOET yw ys Gus bowen se eed sob edlse be bss bes AS RTI 
(vacancy) ). ) 
Pood J memrwnens, wecmeeee nas s «2 LAE ec ce eee Pan 
Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. ) 
Bureau of inspection— ) 
John H. Walker, chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg... ...-..... ) 
Division of hygiene and engineering— | 
F. D. Patterson, M. D., chief, Third and North Streets, Harrishun;z. | 
Bureau of workmen's compensation— 
W. H. Horner, director, Keystone Building, Harrisburg. ......-.. 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration— | 
William J. Tracy, chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg........-..! 


5 No salary. *% Part time; salary to be determined later. 
% Per month. *Per day. 
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UNITED STATES—Continued. 








Designation of office and name and address of official. Salary per 


annum. 





Pennsylvania—Concluded. 


Department of Labor and Industry—Concluded. 
Bureau of employment— 


R. J. Peters, director, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg....... $5, 000 
Bureau of ey ger AS 
S. S. Riddle; chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg............... 5, 060 
Workmen’s Compensation B Board: 
NOS OP OPT oe 9, 000 
EEN EEE SSS SRR ATES Set D 8, 500 
ee a awl de tthe Usb bi deb be ces 8, 500 
Lee Solomon, gases ag RS Ba PURE ee aes RT eae) 5, 000 
Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 


State Workmen’s Insurance Fund: 





William J. Roney, manager, Harrisburg....................-..... 7, 500 
Philippine Islands. 
Bureau of Labor (under Department of Commerce and Communications): 
Faustino Aguilar, director, Manila...........................-... | 2, 500 





Porto Rico. | 


Department of Agriculture and Labor: 


Manuel Camufias, commissioner. ........................... eed 5, 000 
Bureau of Labor— | 
EE IESE EEE. ee | 2. 777. 25 


Address of department: San Juan. 
Workmen’s Relief Commission: 


Luis Samalea Iglesias, chairman, attorney at law................ 3, 500 
choc cece cccce ccc ccc ccce 26 10 
oe here oak kes oes es abecsececccscccs.- 10 
Carmelo Honoré, chief, bureau of labor........................-. (5) 

Abraham Pefia, attorney EE RG ain wend nied gis €Ko.o pao cons ce 7610 


Address of commission: San Juan. 
Rhode Island. 
Bureau of Labor: | 
George H. Webb, commissioner, Statehouse, Providence.......... | 5, 000 
Office of Factory Inspectors: 
J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Statehouse, Providence......-. 3, 000 
Board of Labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes): | 
Geo . Webb, commissioner of labor, chairman................ | (3) 
William T. Murphy (representing employers). pisul de diaeuaieale iéwef io 
William ©, Fisher (representing ——- snp papas wes .G wais 5) 
Albert E. Hohler (representing employees)............ ai psied kes 
John H. Powers (representing employ rees) (5) 
Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, sec eretary .. 2, 300 
Address of board: Providence. 
United States Emplo ey ment Service: 
spo H. Webb, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Provi- 
i ihe ie i Se ee RE a ss 5 oo e on peda fccccs cece ' l 


South Carolina. 





Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries: 


B. Harris, commissioner, EE 690 SO eae a 2.500 
G. H. Lucas, te ee Fes anes ics vccc ce asics 2, 200 
1, J. Via, factory DU a ee ebeccclcccecemes: 2, 000 


% Per day for each meeting. § No salary. 
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UNITED STATES—Con “inued. 













Designation of office and name and address official. 





South Carolina—Concluded. 


Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: 
B. E. Geer, chairman, Greenville. ................s.se+--+---+- - 
W. H. McNairy, Chester BG Pe SR ee ae ae 
H. E. Thompson, Batesburg.... .. - EE Se AT AO a ee 


South Dakota. 


Department of Immigration: 


Irwin D. Aldrich, commissioner, Pierre..................-.------ 


United States Em mployment Service: 
Charles McCaffree, Federal director for State, Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee. 


Department of Workshop and Factory Inspection: 


M. cee chief inspector, 322 Seventh Avenue North, Nash- | 
Dee ee en osc Uuk hw awmublibccenciucecee- 


Texas. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Joseph 8. Myers, commissioner... ...... eM 3 aak b's dah gM ae 20 


Woman’s division— 


Neen Se euthanopeh cape a | 


Address of bureau: Austin. 
Industrial Accident Board: 


EE Sn ee te aE eS ee a 


Ne  . ciaaieiesauhdles on. eacia d- | 


ee: ee nee os « eintheeresuimela dnear'é <a 
Miss Mamie Edmonson, secretary.................-.-.----++---+- 
Address of board: Austin. 


Utah. 
Industrial Commissicn: 
ae eae gi ee ee ea 


i aen.:.....0.%.......... ee 6 eek Corn cnet aphs | 
em sis gp RIE EEE GRRE SS area TRIPS eS =a ee 
een hirintmat Hee ete CPE Eee 


Address of commission: State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 
State insurance fund— 


Officer cf Commissioner of Industries: 
John 8. Buttles, commissioner, Montpelier. . 

State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: 
ON ENG OS ESE pe SP a ae ne Pan 
George O. Gridley, MN UCRAU SS. Ti Ua SS 
Se 0 SHOR, TR a ek 5. os SONDRA AA. ba. 


‘ Virginia. 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics: 


John Hirschberg, commissioner, Richmond......................- 
Industrial Commission: 


ih ee bebe we woh’ / 


©. A. ee chairman reprepenting employers).......... avr tal 


Richard F. Beirne (representing State at large) 

C. G. Kizer ( repeceuiitie adits ee sneha ak ecterns de - ile - 

i I bs eetmdie awit - > « 
Address of commission: Box 1794, Richmond. 


7 Per day when in attendance, and traveling expense 
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& No salary. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 














Washington. 


Department of Labor and Industries: 
Edward Clifford, commissioner... ...................-..2-....... 
E. 8. Gill, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid... . . 
H. L. Hughes, Supervanes OF aalety.... 3201000 5.260 ss 
C. H. Younger, supervisor of industrial relations. ................. 
Mrs. D. M. ohnson, sal statist of women in industry. ........... 
F. W. Harris, industrial statistician..................-........... 
John Holland, Ng oe... See eI3 9 eaetyauyie’ fous 
F. A. Bird, M. D., chief medical adviser..................-...-- 
Percy Gilbert, secretary RMIT, nee sacs sccs cn pedduccces 
Industrial welfare committee— 
Edward Clifford, chairman, commissicner of labor and industries. | 
C. H. Younger, supervisor of industrial relations. . poe 
E. 8. Gill, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid..... 
F. W. Harris, industrial statistician. . 
Mrs. D. M. Johnson, executive secretary, supervisor of women in 
industry . . nag ir 





Address of department: Olympia. | 

United States Em Sg voew Service: | 
William ne eg Federal director for State, 326 Federal | 
8 ieee ie aS 


West Virginia. 

Bureau of Labor: | 
George F. Daugherty, commissioner, Charleston................-. ! 

State Compensation Commissioner : | 
EES Ce 

F. J. McAndrews, secretary... SeAeTE svikewn wy do<0> 44 

R. H. Walker, chief medical examiner....’...... inaRiadenan ds seat | 
Address: Charleston. 


Wisconsin. | 
Industrial Commission: | 
EE DST ee | 
i Reel, i. os eemwsedins menbeiéie Jy ce de ! 
sw ces a oblam Mitphle <4 enwide® | 
E. E. Witte, secretary. AN Nh a capecete eT edhe a a oan ol 
Safety and sanitation department— | 
. McA. Keown, engineer. . tint AD ebd<-dveinn) «+ <nma$de> 
Workmen’s compensation department— 
F. T. McCormick, chief examiner.....:......................-.. | 
Employment department— 
De ae eeeert, Gareeemtiuo. J cudelsis. slate i. 6 6.5... 3 e- | 
Apprenticeship department— 
Walter F. Simon, acting supervisor. - ONE FE hs Coe ee 
Women’s department-— 
Miss Maud Swett, director, room 809, Manufacturers’ Home Build- | 


Child labor department— | 
ee nn MEL UEL . . SOR Leis dele 
Statistical department— 
A. J. Altmeyer, statistician. - 
Address of commission: Madison. 
United States Employment Service: 
George P. Hambrecht, Federal director for State, State Capitol, 
ene CIT. esd aka Te sed) Jaen. Se caweise.- 


6 Nosalary. 





Salary per 
annum 


$6, 000 
4, 200 
4, 200 
3, 600 
3, 000 
3, 600 

3, 000 
}, 000 

3, 000 


2, 400 


3, 600 


§, 000 
18 310 


15 DOF 







5, OOO 
5. 000 
5. 000 
4, 000 
4. 000 
3, 750 


1, 740 


2, 200 


oD WF 


ing, DMNA iis agu 202th as JaddttS Midis. cise cas. 2, 750 


3, 000 


3, 000 
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UNITED STATES—Concluded. 








Designation of office and name and address of official. ) Salary 








Wyoming. 


Commissioner of Labor and Statistics: 
Harry C. Hoffman, commissioner, Cheyenne...................-. $2 
Workmen’s Compensation Department (under treasurer’s office): 
SP. SECM, CORN SIMNTO ... .-,cteS dO edie ree este bk... 3 

C. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer............0.....2...6..-.--..-- 2 

W. B. Sammon, assistant deputy. ....................2..-2....-.. 2 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 

United States ey orn Service: ) 
Harry C. Hoffman, Federal director for State, Cheyenne........... ) 








CANADA. 





Department of Labor: 
Hon. Gideon D. Robertson, minister..........................-. $10 
F. A. Ackland, deputy minister and editor of the Labor Gazette... 6, 
Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister..................... 4 
Bryce M. Stewart, director of employment service................ 
Dr. L. W. Gill, director of technical education................... 
F. W. Giddens, secretary of department....................-..--.| 
Address of department: Ottawa. 


* Alberta. | 
Director of Labor: | 


sn) gy a 2, 500 


~ 


Government Employment Bureau: 


William Carnill, Calgary, superintendent....................-.... e135 


W. G, Paterson, Edmonton, superintendent......................- 

Thos. Longworth, Lethbridge, superintendent....................| 

J. W. Wright, Medicine Hat, superintendent. ................... | 

A. A. Colquhoun, Drumheller, superintendent....................| 
Factory inspection: 


John M. McLeod, Calgary, chief inspector....................-.--) 2, 200 


Workmen’s compensation board: : 
ge SR See eee eT Tee: ee 
ME IPs MMOS AUS a ooo os oct bok Macs cea c BS UES... 1 PIN | 
a Ot I esc. sc as bwin ee Se Bee ea del uci ewcee 15 


CO te 


MM) 


Frederick D. Noble, secretary..............20.....0......0......] 15 


British Columbia. 
Department of Labor: 

Hon. J. W. de B. Farris, minister, Victoria....................-..) 

J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria....................... 

Robert J. Stewart, chief factories inspector, Vancouver....-........| 2 

J. Peck, chief boiler inspector, Vancouver.............-.........| 4. 

James McGregor, chief inspector of mines, Victoria.............-..| 4 

J. Muirhead, chief electrical energy inspector, Vancouver. . ...... 3 
Employment service— 


Address of board: Qu’ Appelle Building, Edmonton. 


J. H. MeVety, general superintendent, Vancouver................ 2, | 


Workmen’s compensation board— 


i rr re ok. UREA ob biwald A bee 6, 500 
5, Of 


5. 00 


Ne UN ae i a a wn wh OU ae Cn Seta ba Sie bea aes s Lin's - 
Ss, 5 Pian 6 a hdd omnv'e KAMER RMU OL Bi he 64 Wi D 
Fee, GUUNIINOT, 2 hor... 653 besl Eee enki. 2S. ccwede 4, 
Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver. 

% Per month. 


*® Per month, part time. 
% $7,500 for dual positions as attorney general and minister of labor. 
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Salary per 
annum 


Designation of office and name and address of official. 






British Columbia—Coneluded. 









Department of Labor—Concluded. 
Minimum wage board— 









J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. ........... (5) 
Mrs. Helen G. Mec ON Py a 2. MAS ah a be (8) 
I a ee os LE Poses ES rs Sees cbc ccecewedeel. (5) 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, seretary..................-..----.-- | $1, 800 
Address of board: Parliament Buildings, Victoria. 











Manitoba. 





Bureau of Labor: 


















Hon. C. D. McPherson,, minister af public works.................. 6, 000 

Edward McGrath; secretary-...... 2.2.22... 2.2.5.2. 22-2. 3, 480 

Arthur MacNamara, chief inspector..............................-| 3,480 
Address of bureau: 332 Parliament Building, Winnipeg. 

Fair wage board— 

S. C. Oxton, chairman, deputy minister of public works........-. a 

ee eee re at ber PL ee ee eee Pee 3110 

NS EOE TE CGO oi? Fok MER EE ee 3110 

i cece cece 31 10 

a koe a me ewcccccccce 3110 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 

Minimum wage board— | 
George N. Jackson, chairman......................-.-..-...--.--| 3110 
mn meaenee me eee oe hee CPSs Sl cc etc e ewe | 3110 
EI EEE TESS SS eS 31 10 

Address of board: bmn! tg 

Workmen’s compensation board— 
ne as WeaMmONn, COMMMMEEINOINGR. 5. 2 ccs. il... eee eee 6, 000 
ee ee, ee a1. 000 
EE ELE EE EER EEE HE POPPE TEESE 21, 000 


N. Fletcher, secretary............ 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 





New Brunswick. 










Inspection of factories and hotels: 
ree MU MOMS 4. coc Poy Sas is se ce ce chacssceccscecee 
Workmen’s compensation board: 







eeeeeeseee ee eee ewe ee eee 


Address of board: P. O. Box 1422, St. John. 







Nove Seotia. 






Factory and mines inspection (under Department of Public Works): 






Hon. BE. H. Armstrong, minister of public works and mines....... | 5, 000 
Hiram Donkin, deputy minister of public works and mines.... .. 6, 000 
Philip Ring, factory imspector...............-..-..------------. 1. 900 





Address: Halifax. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 








TEED IEEE EE A Ee 5. 000 
ES SE TA Oe 4, 500 
Neen ce dabiccceccccepeebecccsccee 1 000 
Address of board: Halifax. 
5 No ‘ 
" For meeting. 






@ Part time. Act provides that for meetings in excess of 50 attended by directors in any year, the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may authorize an additional allowance of $15.00 per director for each 
such additional meeting. 

£247) 
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CANADA—Concluded. 








Designetion of office and mame and address of official. 





Ontario. 
Department of Labor: 
rr rr rr ee, . . dalam bed alebaniosion b-devebe 
Inspectors— 
D., M. Medcalf, chief boiler inspector......................------- 
James T. Burke, chief of factory, shop, and office building inspec- 


Employment bureaus— , 

H. C. Hudson, general superintendent... ...........-.-.-.-.-.-- 
Address of department: Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Workmen’s compensation board: 

i oes. nwa Whe nalhie’s pn ow eed «ones eos 
’ (vacancy), vice chairman. 

George A. Kingston, commissioner. ...... -. + SEE SNE A a a Te ) 
EELS ELS LETS POET RE OO | 
T. Norman Dean, statistician.................--+2---cee200++---- | 
Mee MEI, CUMEIED OOTBOOR. 5.5... hasten cnc anbutedlncces | 
W. E. Struthers, medical officer.................-..4.--.0.------ 
es ek di ce ek cc odes. ccccbedewblcs vis 
Address of board: Toronto. 


Quebec. 











Department of Public Works and Labor: 

Hon. Antonin Galipeault, minister, Quebec... ................. 

Inspection of industria establishments and public buildings— 
Louis Guyon, deputy minister and chief inspector, 59 Notre Dame 
Street ast, RESTRIC R TS Sa Air nal RRR a 

of boards of conciliation and arbitration— 

Neen ne en  caw'e a pie bnible cate « 
SR lng CR SR Ss + eo ) 
Employment bureaus— | 
mem Ainey, general superintendent, 10 St. James Street, Mont- 


Oe 





Saskatchewan. 


Bureau of Labor and Industries: 
Thomas M. Molloy, commissioner......................-..------ 
Re Witny, Cuiel IRCUOTY IMapPector...... 5a see's cent eee aneneess 
KE. B. Webster, chief mine inspector. ......................-.... 
Address of bureau: Regina. 
Government employment branch— 
G. E. Tomsett, general superintendent, Regina................... 
Minimum wage board— 
W. 2. ue, Camrmem, Boose Jaw.........:..............5....-.. | 
Mrs. Austin Bothwell, Regina. 5 ie ah a wo Fe «0 aan 
pe ES ne eee an le iat erties 
Mrs. M. 1. Robertson, Saskatoon. ............-.--.---+--+-++-+-- 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


CautPoRNIA.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Preliminary report. What California 
has done to protect its women workers. Sacramento, 1921. 14 pp. 


For a summary of this report see pages 141 and 142 of this issue of the Review. 

—— State Board of Education. Commissioner of industrial and vocational education, 
Report for the biennial period ending June 80, 1920. Sacramento, 1921. 82 pp. 
Kansas.—Children’s Code Commission. Report. Proposed child welfare legislation. 

Topeka, 1921. 21 pp. 

Includes recommendations on the subjects of part-time schools and children in 

industry. 
Massacnusetts.—Department of Education. Proceedings of the State conference om 
ant education in Massachusetts industries. Boston, 1920. 124 pp. Bulle- 
tin, Vol. V, No.6. Whole No. 82. 
Nortn Caroiina.—State Board of Charities and Public Welfare. Biennial report, 
1919-20. |Raleigh, 1921.] 96 pp. 

Includes the report of the State Child Welfare Commission. During the 17 months 
ending November 30, 1920, employment certificates were issued to 474 boys between 
12 and 14 years of age for vacation employment. During the same period 125 age cer- 
tificates were issued to 102 boys and 23 girls claiming to be 14 or 16 years of age, but 
whose age was doubtful. The largest numbers of vacation permits issued were for 
delivery service and mercantile establishments, 241 and 135, respectively. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—De t of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Mediation and Arbi- 

tration. Annual report, 1920. Harrisburg, 1921. 27 pp. Bulletin, Vol. 8, 
No. 3, Series of 1921. 

During the year 1920, 555 strikes were reported to the bureau of mediation and 
arbitration. This is the largest number of strikes for a single year in the history of 
the Commonwealth, although the number of days lost was less than in 1919. More 
than 100 additional strikes were averted through the efforts of the bureau 

The following table shows the number of strikes reported and the loss involved each 


year for the past five years: 














' 
Nuntier Number | | 
um in which - 
Year. of strikes ed mediators poly | Wages lost. 
reported. : were ; 
active. | 
ee on 
BON in. « omnes ome a 316 298 200 8, 574, 860 | $7,814,290 | 
a ee 498 410 259 1,431,328 | 4,094,769 | 
BONS. . bcc nssccoce 317 289 162 507,937 | 2,212,304 | 
Aeon 484 472 233 4,665,118 | 13,943,502 | 
1920... ....-22++++s 555 505 4396} 3,128,201 | 14,514,195 

















The textile trades led in the number of strikes, 139 occurring in the industry in 1920, 
but more days were lost through strikes in the mining industry, and a greater amount 
im Wages was lost in the metal trades. The following table indicates the number of 
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strikes, the number o! days lost, and the amounts lost in wages in 1920 in Penney. 
vania’s leading industries: 




















Industry. oe of! Man days lost.| Wages lost. 

; 
| ae 72 | 274, 751 $1,484,733 | 
Chemicals. .............. 4 1, 508 7,368 | 
oy ctwvccns Sieiieee« 12 8, 760 37,853 | 

Ns kh esirsinibhe cece 49 183, 118 1, 055, 644 
yi aca alti 7 4, 881 33, 509 
Ds So esccccutsumacd 14 5, 154 29, 827 
ee Sa 13 11, 113 52, 888 
Es ccenkbhsecacneed 5 38, 383 205, 563 
Re RS pS ee 13 4,173 27, 986 
POMEMID in ok in Cub eEUCT SA? 139 338, 225 1, 789, 013 
RMMOTIOS 5. . odc sdkd eee I 1, 470 5, 000 
a Atl peg 88 912, 366 4, 753, 033 
id kd dbs chive adad 44 1, 121, 607 3, 907, 249. 
Public service. ......... ‘ 33 143, 030 857, 345 
pe ee 6 4, 492 , 828 
Miscellaneous............ 50 74, 723 242, 766 
MERLE nEs . ccconccenees « 4 351 709 
OG. <ivinnennaeee | 208 832 

PIE. sduieakinseatins 555 3, 128, 291 14, 514, 196 

















The number of employees affected by the strikes in 1920 totaled 88,988, of whom 
81,947 were men and 7,041 women. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Indusiry. Bureau of Rehabilita/ 


Report of activities to January 1, 1921. Harrisburg, 1921. 30 pp. Plates. 
letin, vol. 8, No. 2, Series of 1921. 


This bureau was established by act of the State legislature in July, 1919. Di: 
payment can be made from the funds appropriated for the administrative costs o/ | 
bureau for artificial appliances for physically handicapped persons unable to purc! 
them and maintenance costs not to exceed $15 per week for those needing a perio: 
training. Seven hundred and thirty of the 1,200 persons to whom the services of 
bureau had been offered up to January, 1921, had been registered and of these, 
had been definitely assisted in rehabilitation and in finding employment. 
TenNnesser.—Child Welfare Commission. Child welfare in Tennessee. An inquir, 


the National Child Labor Committee for the Tennessee Child Welfare Commiss: 
Published by the Department of Public Instruction. Nashville, 1920. 616 pp. 


Gives the results of a survey of child life in Tennessee made by the National (! 
Labor Committee at the invitation of the public authorities, who desired to know ! 
far the State was succeeding in the accepted policy of making the care of its child: 
a public duty, what deficiencies were to be found in the present situation, and | 
these might be met. To accomplish this purpose studies were made covering the ¢: 
eral relation of the child to the State, and the subjects of health, schools, recreati 
rural life, child labor, juvenile courts, mothers’ pensions, institutions, and ho: 
finding. 

Uran.—Jndustrial Commission. Report of decisions rendered, July 1, 1918, to Jun: 


1920, with brief summary of lump-sum settlements allowed and also a short histor, 
the cases appealed to the supreme court and its ruling thereon. [Salt Lake City, 19 


240 pp. 
Vrrermn1a.—Industrial Commission. Opinions, 1919. Vol. I. Richmond, 19 
215 pp. 


Wrominc.— Workmen’s Compensation Department. Fifth report for the twelve mon! 
ending December 31, 1920. Progress number. Laramie, 1921. 166 pp. 


A digest of this report is given on pages 200 to 201 of this issue of the Review. 
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Unrrep, Srates.—Congress. Senate. Select Commitice on Reconstruction and Pro- 
duction. Hearings on S. R. 350, authorizing the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the general building situation and to report to the Senate before December 
1, 1920, such measures as may be deemed necessary to stimulate and foster the develop- 
ment of construction work in all its forms. Vols. 1,2, and 8. Washington, 1921, 
2361 pp. 66th Congress, 3d session. 

— De of Agriculture. Bureau of Markets. © iG 
Pitaaedes Muck of muiaitta tee Uniied Staite anfic Canale Wea pn’. 
April 9,1921. 21 pp. Bulletin No. 937. 

A description of the organization and methods of the Canadian grain growers’ asso- 
ciations, especially as exemplified by the Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator (Co. 
(Ltd.), and the United Grain Growers (Ltd.), as contrasted with those of American 
growers’ associations. The American procedure in most cases has been the develop- 
ment of the local single-unit cooperative elevator, while the Canadians have estab- 
lished centrally controlled elevators of the line-house type. ‘‘ Because the Canadian 
farmers’ companies have entered the terminal markets and in other ways have carried 
their marketing activities further than have the single-unit type of farmers’ elevators 
in the middle western section of the United States, some have thought that the 
American farmers erred in their scheme of organization and that the Canadian type of 
organization is the correct type for this country as a whole.’’ The author, while not 
attempting to establish which is the correct type, is of the opinion that “what may be 
an excellent method for some sections and for some conditions will not always work 
out successfully in other sections or when applied to other conditions,’’ and that when 
the American farmers extend their activities to terminal marketing, this extension 
will be ‘‘along lines that have a special fitness for their own peculiar needs and require- 
ments.”’ 

—— Depariment of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours and earnings in anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal mining: Anthracite, 1919 and 1920; bituminous, 1919. 
Washingto::, 1921. 114 pp. Wages and hours of labor series. Bulletin No. 279. 

SE ene Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry: 1907 to 1920. 
Washington, 1921. .177 pp. Wages and hours of labor series. Bulletin No, 278. 

—— —— Children’s Bureau. Administration of the first Federal child-labor law. 
Washington, 1921. 197 pp.. Legal series No. 6. Industrial series No.6. Bureau 
publication No. 78. 

An account of the administration of the Federal child-labor law which became 
effective September 1, 1917, and was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
nine months later. After this decision, several Government departments tried to 
secure the same degree of protection for children by inserting clauses in their contracts 
stipulating that.in the production of the materials contracted for the rules concerning 
child labor laid down in the former Federal Jaw should be observed. The Children’s 

}ureau. was intrusted with the task of seeing that these stipulations were observed, 

and the present report contains an account of the work along this line, as well as in 
the earlier enforcement of the law. The report contains much information concerning 
the condition under which the children were found working in various industries, the 
steps taken by different States to enforce their own child-labor laws ,the kind of evi- 
dence as to age, physique, and education which should be required before permission 
to work is given if the laws are to be really effective, the attitude of different com- 
munities toward child-labor regulation, and so on. 

The employment-certificate system. A safeguard for the working child. 
Washington, 1921. 13 pp. Industrial series No. 7. Bureau publication No. 56 
(revised). 

This pamphlet is designed to show how greatly the effective administration of a 
child-labor law depends on a thoroughgoing system of issuing employment certificaics. 
Some phases of the question discussed are the responsibility of the issuing ofiicer, 
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requirements for certificates, cooperatiun of the issuing officer with the compulsory. 





school-attendance department, daytime continuation schools, and vocacional guidance 


and placement bureaus. 


~Unttrep Srates.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Preliminary repo 


the committee appointed by the Children’s Bureau to formulate standards of no 
development and sound health for the use of physicians in examining children ent. 


employment and children at work. Washington, 1921. 24 pp. Conference sv), 


No.4. Bureau publication No. 79. 
Gives a few standards of health and development for use in the employmen: 


children under 18 years of age, with a discussion of points to be covered and met}\:\| 


to be used in physical examinations. It is recommended that the child shoul. 
examined not only before he is permitted to take employment, but also before 
change of occupation is allowed, to make sure that he does not take up some work 
which he is physically unfit. The committee recommends that every working . 
should be examined at least once a year until he reaches the age of 18, to see whe! 
he is progressing normally, and if not, to find and remove the cause. An appen 
contains a summary of the laws of the different States relating to physical requirem: 
for employment, brought up to January, 1921. 
State commussions for the study and revision of child-welfarelaws. W. 
ert 1920. 43 pp. Children’s year follow-up series No. 6. Bureau publicat 
0. 71. 

Gives an account of the growth of the movement to study and, if found necessa: 
to revise, improve, and unify legislation for the protection of children, with summa: 
of organization and plans of work adopted in the States undertaking the general p 
gram. Contains also an outline for an index of existing legislation affecting c| 
welfare, and a list of compilations and summaries of State laws on the subject. 
—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Metal-mine accidents in the Un 

States during the calendar year 1919. (With supplemental labor and accident tu! 
coe years 1911 to 1919, wnclusive.) Washington, 1921. 99 pp. Technical pa 
286. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 191 and 192 of this issue of the Mont: 
Lasor Review. 
~——— Raiiroad Labor Board. Rules for reporting information on railroad employ. 

together with a classification and index of steam railroad occupations. May, | 
820 pp. Wage series, Report No. 2. 

This report contains an occupational classification of steam railroad employ: 
together with forms to be used by carriers in reporting information on railroad « 
ployees to the Railroad Labor Board and to the Interstate Commerce Commissi: 
Both the forms and the classification plan were prepared by the board and approved 
the commission. 

—— Shipping Board, Industrial Relations Division. Codification of the Shipbuil: 
Labor Adjustment Board awards, decisions, and authorizations. Washington, 1! 
341 pp. 

This report, as its title indicates, consists of a compilation of the basic decisi 
authorizations, interpretations, and rates of wages made either by the Shipbuild 
Labor Adjustment Board itself or with its specific approval during the entire lil: 
the board. The report is divided into three parts: (1) A summary of the developm: 
of the more important subjects affecting the board’s work; (2) codification of decisi: 
made by the board from August 1, 1917, to October 1, 1918; (3) annotated decisiv: 
amendments, and interpretations of the board made from October 1, 1918, to Mar 
31, 1919. 

This volume, together with the historical sketch of the work of the Shipbuild: 
Labor Adjustment Board written by Mr. Hotchkiss and Mr. Seager, secretaries o/ 1! 
board, and published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as Bulletin No. 283, gi\ 
a complete and authoritative history of this board 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR, 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


AusTRAldA.—Institute of Science and Industry. Advisory council. Industrial coopera- 
tion in Australia. Melbourne, 1920. 64 pp. Bulletin No, 17. 


A description of the “industrial cooperation” schemes of a number of Australian 
companies. These schemes include sickness, accident, provident, and pension funds, 
stores run more or less cooperatively, housing projects, profit sharing, and various 
other welfare measures undertaken by the companies to make ‘‘ work more interesting 
and employees more contented and happy without increasing their tasks.”’ 

—— (WESTERN AvusTRALIA).—Government Statistician. Pocket year book, 1921. 
Perth, 1921. 100 pp. 

Contains among other statistics those on employment, on wages, and retail prices 
of certain commodities, 1919 and 1920. The section relating to wages is reproduced 
in part on page — of this issue of the Monruiy Lazsor Review. 

Baterum.— Ministére de l’ Industrie du Travail et du Ravitaillement. Administration des 
mines et inspection du travail. La situation des industries Belges en Décembre, 1920. 
Brussels, 1921. 77 pp. 

Something of the extent to which Belgian industries have been rehabilitated is 
shown in this report. There were 3,549 establishments included in the census which 
in December, 1913, employed 600,961 workers. In December, 1920, the number 
employed was 576,170 or 96 per cent of the prewar figure. In the food, mining, trans- 
portation, and construction industries the number employed ranged from 112 to 156 
per cent while other industries were below the 1913 figure, wood working and furniture 
employing but 70 per cent of the prewar personnel. It was found impossible to report 
on the amount of short time in these establishments and as there is considerable partial 
unemployment in the country it modifies considerably the importance of the figures 
given. 

—— (Province or Harnavut).—Commission administrative de la caisse de prévoyance 
des charbonnages du couchant de Mons en faveur des ouvriers-mineurs. Rapport sur 
les operations de Vannée 1920. Mons, May, 1921. 19 pp. 

This report of the miners’ insurance fund shows that 2,246,243 francs ($433,525, par) 
were paid in pensions in the year 1920 to 6,122 pensioners of the 21 companies in- 
cluded in the fund. A cost of living bonus amounting to 1,277,219 francs ($246,503, 
par) was also paid during the first nine months of 1920. The total number of workers 
in the different mines was 39,123 and their average daily wages had increased from 
12.47 francs ($2.41, par) in 1919 to 22.67 francs ($4.38, par) in 1920, or 82 per cent, 
while the wages are nearly five times as great as 1913 wages, which averaged 4.77 
francs ($0.92, par) per day. 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Joint conference of the building and construction 
industries in Canada, held at Ottawa May 8-6, 1921. Proceedings issued as a supple- 
ment to the Labor Gazette, May, 1921. 84 pp. Bulletin No. 8, Industrial relations 


series. 
A sttmmary of the proceedings of the conference is given on pages 181 to 188 of this 


issue of the Review. 
—— Department of Labor. Tenth annual report on labor organization in Canada, 1920. 
Ottawa, 1921. 303 pp. 

The subjects of this report inciude: The one big union, Labor and politics, Trades 
and labor congress, Federations of trade-unions, Railroad brotherhood committees, 
District councils, Trades and labor councils, Statistics of trade-unionists in Canada, 
The labor press, and Trade-union conventions. 

Data from this publication are used in the article on ‘‘ Industrial unrest in Canada’’ 
in this issue of the Monraty Lasor Review. 
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Canapa.—Privy Council. Honorary advisory council for scientific and indust 
research, Associate committee on industrial fatigue. Survey of general condit 
of industrial hygiene in Toronto. Ottawa, 1921. 21 pp. Report No. 7. 


In this survey such data on working conditions were sought as would indicate 
attitude of employers toward industrial hygiene and what measures were being ta 
to promote it. The data were obtained by personal visits to 76 plants, including 
the large plants in the community and some of the smaller ones. The investigat 
covered hours of work, medical service, sanitation, fatigue, occupational dis: 
welfare, and time lost on account of sickness. 

—— (Nova Scortta).—Factories Inspector. Annual report for year ended Septembe: 
1920. Halifax, 1921. 53 pp. 
Reports that 1,703 accidents, 16 of which were fatal, were recorded in 1920 c 


pared with 989 in 1919, with 13 fatalities. The apparent increase is said to be due ' 


more complete reporting in 1920. 





Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1920. Halifax, 1921. 35 pp. 
A digest of this report is given on pages 200 and 201 of this issue of the Review 
DenMARK.—ZIndenrigsministeriet. Danmarks sociallovgivning. Copenhagen, 19 
4 vols. in 8. 
These volumes, published by the Ministry of Interior, aim as stated in Volum 
to give the history of Danish social legislation, its leading principles and operati 


Volume I contains discussions of lawson poor relief, old age pensions, and aid funds 


Volumes II and III, housing, tuberculosis, child-welfare, and sick-funds; and \: 

ume IV, burial funds, accident insurance, conciliation and arbitration. 

—— Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Meddelelser. 4. Raekke. 59. Bind. Cop. 
hagen, 1920. 363 pp. Danmarks Statistik. 

Statistical communications published by the Statistical Department of Denma: 
giving wages in agriculture for 1918, production statistics for 1918, house rents in citi: 
November, 1918, cattle production, July, 1919, etc. 

France.— Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Bulletin de l’inspect 


du travail et de Vhygiéne industrielle. Vingt-septiéme année. 1919. Num. 
1 et2. Paris, 1919. 231 pp. 


This report gives the discussion in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate upon 


the bill for the eight-hour day which was passed in April, 1919, and the proceedi: 

of the commission delegated to represent France at the Washington Labor Conferen: 

Decrees and laws of European and American countries relating to the eight-hour d: 

are appended. 

GreRMANY.—Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermitilung. Die Verbinde der Unternehm« 
Angestellten, Arbeiter und Beamten im Jahre 1918, mit Beriichsichtigung th 
Entwicklung in der Folgezeit. Berlin, 1920. 27*, 77 pp. 22 Sonderheft zv 
Reichs-Arbeiisblatt. 


A supplement to the German official labor gazette (Reichs-Arbeitsblatt) containi! 


detailed statistics of employers’, manual workers’, salaried employees’ and officia! 


organizations in Germany for the year 1918. Summaries of these statistics have be 

published in the Montaiy Lasor Review of March, 1921, in an article ‘‘Organizati: 

of employers and workers in Germany.”’ 

—— (HamsBura),.—Statistisches Landesamt. Der Kleinwohnungsmarkt in der Sta 
Hamburg wihrend des Krieges und seine mutmassiliche Gestaltung nach dem Kriev 


Hamburg, 1919. 33 pp. Statistiche Mitteilungen tiber den hamburgischen Sta 
No. 6. 


A statistical report on the state of the housing market (of small dwellings) in the cit 


of Hamburg during the war and its probable development in the near future. T! 


statistical data contained in the report show that up to the end of 1917 Hamburg ha: 


relatively a much larger number of vacant workmen’s dwellings than any other lar: 
city in Germany. Since 1918, however, this advantage has been entirely lost, ow1! 
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to the entire standstill of building activities and an increased demand for small 

dwellings. 

GjERMANY.—Statistisches Landesamt. Die Wohnungsverhiltnisse in der Stadt Hamburg 
in den Jahren 1910 bis 1917. Hamburg, 1919. 162 pp. Statistik des hamburgischen 
Staates, Heft xxix. 

This volume contains very detailed statistics on housing conditions in the city of 
Hamburg during the period 1910-1917. 

Great Brirain.—Board of Trade. Statistical department. Statistical abstract for the 
United Kingdom, 1905 to 1919. London, 1921. 4383 pp. Cmd. 1246. 

—— Foreign Office. Report of the committee to collect information on Russia. Lon- 
don, 1921. 167 pp. Cmd. 1240. 

This report upon political and economic conditions in Russia gives a sketch of the 
Bolshevik movement and the events leading up to it and an account of the structure 
and methods of control of the Soviet Government and its attitude toward other 
countries. The economic situation is outlined, including data on the number of 
workers, relative value of workers’ wages, productivity of the individual worker, 
mortality among workers, and information as to food and fuel supplies and other 
necessaries of life. The appendixes include data prepared by the committee on coal, 
wood, oil, and railway and water transport and various translations from the Russian 
of speeches and articles by communists and others. 

—— National Relief Fund. Final report, up to 1st March, 1921 (in continuation of 
Cmd. 356, 1919). London, 1921. 22 pp. Cmd. 1272. 

Inpra.—Department of Industries. Journal of Indian Industries and Labor. Cal- 
cutta, February, 1921. Vol. 1, Part 1. 111 pp. 

—— —— Bureau of Labor. Indian factory law administration. Calcutta, 1921. 
49 pp. Bulletins of Indian industries and labor, No. 8. 

The Washington labor conference. Official correspondence. Calcutta, 
1921. 139 pp. Bulletins of Indian industries and labor, No. 10. 

Correspondence relating to the action to be taken in India on the proposals of the 
Washington labor conference. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrriceE.— The compulsory employment of disabled men. Geneva, 
April 25,1921. 84 pp. Studies and Reports, Series E, No. 2. 

The national plans for the employment of disabled ex-service men are given in 
this bulletin for the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria, and France. 

— Enquiry concerning the application of the eight-hour act in the French mercantile 
marine. Geneva, 1921. 101 pp. 

This report, which was made by the International Labor Office for the Joint Mari- 
time Commission appointed by the Genoa Conference, includes all the available 
experience as to the practical workings of the French 8-hour act in the mercantile 
marine. It includes reports and documents furnished by the French Government, 
and by the Central Committee of Shipowners, a report drawn up by the investigators 
of the International Labor Office from oral reports made by the French engineers’, 
seamen’s, and stewards’ organizations and memoranda relating to the table of duties 
in force, the number of hours of overtime worked, and the manner of compensation 
for definite voyages. 

——- The reform of the Supreme Council of Labor (Consiglio Superiore del Lavoro) 
in Italy. Geneva, April 14,1921. 38pp. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 9. 

This report gives the present composition of the Supreme Council, which was 
established in 1902, and the text of the bill providing for reform and reorganization 
of the council, which was introduced in the Italian Parliament in November, 1920, 
by the minister of labor. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAaBor Orrice.—The regulation of labor in agriculture in Fra 
Geneva, April 23,1921. 22 pp. Studies and Reports, Series K, No. 6. 


This pamphlet contains the discussions of the commission appointed by the Fr 
Ministry of Agriculture to consider the advisability of applying the 8-hour da 
agriculture. 

Japan.—Home Department. Bureau for Social Work. Present conditions of the : 
welfare workin Japan. Tokyo[1920]. $84 pp. 

One chapter deals with the economic aspects of the child welfare work and | 
tains extracts from the factory law«concerning child labor. 

—— Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. Third annual report of the superinten 
of factories, 1918. Tokio, 1921. 2 vols. 

This report covers general industrial conditions in the textile, chemical, and 
chanical industries in Japan in 1918. Sections of the report relate also to wor! 
conditions, employees and apprentices, working hours and holidays, health : 
sanitation, accidents and accident prevention, sickness compensation, and mi: 
laneous subjects. The second volume consists of 22 general statistical tables. 
NETHERLANDS.—Gezondheidsraad. Verslagen en mededeelingen betreffende de 

gezondheid. No. 1-5. ’s-Gravenhage, Janwary— May, 1921. 50 pp. 

This publication is issued by the office of public health of Netherlands, in colla 
ration with the State health offices, the hygienic laboratory, the national housing 
commission, and the sanitary offices of the Government. Reports and laws pert 
ing to health, hygiene, sanitation, and housing are included. 
Norway.—Riksforsikringsanstalten. Sjgmannforsikringen for dret 1918. Fiske: 

sikringen for dret 1919. Christiania, 1921. $81, 12, 28 pp. Norges Offisielle 
tistikk, VII, 11. 

Covers accident insurance for seamen during 1918 and for fishermen during 191°) 

—- Sykeforsikringen for dret 1919. Kristiania, 1919. 95 pp. Norges Offs 
Statistikk, VII. &. 

A report stating the provisions and operation of the Norwegian sickness insura! 
law, which provides both compulsory and voluntary insurance. The law wasamen: 
December 10, 1920, changing the income limit of compulsory insurance for « 
servants from 3,000 kroner ($804, par) to 6,000 kroner. The income limit for vo! 
tary insurance was also increased to 6,000 kroner. The new law went into eff 
January 3, 1921. 

—— (CHRISTIANIA).—Statistiske Kontor. Siatistisk aarbok, 1919. Christiania, 19 
ru, 224 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for the city of Christiania. Confains statistics on building a 
housing conditions, prices, wages, strikes, etc., in Christiania. 
SwEpEN.—Statistiska Centralbyrén. Statistisk Arsbok, 1921. Stockholm, 19 

ru, 831 pp. 

Statistical yearbook of Sweden. Contains statistics on population, hygiene, a: 
culture, industry, commerce, navigation, insurance, unemployment, education, « 
Urucuay.—Oficina Nacional del Trabajo. La contribucién de los gobiernos dep. 


amentales a la solucién de los problemas obreros. Organizacién del mercado 
trabajo. Montevideo, Enero de 1921. 31 pp. 


This is a memorandum of the legislative section of the National Labor Of! 
making recommendations for the establishment of municipal labor exchange: 
Uruguay, which should be under the general supervision of the National Labor Of! 
and under the immediate supervision of a council composed of representatives of | 
municipality, employees, and employers. One chapter is devoted to the experien 
of foreign countries in the work of employment exchanges. 
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Unofhcial. 


AmERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LaBor LecistaTion. The American Labor Legislation 
Review. New York, June, 1921. pp. 127-175. 

This number of the American Labor Legislation Review is made up of articles on 
“ Aceident compensation for maritime workers” and on ‘‘ Public action to combat 
unemployment.’’ The necessity for sdequate compensation laws covering seamen, 
jongshoremen, and ship repair men is stressed. The hazardous nature of longshore 
work is shown by the records of the New York State Compensation Bureau, where it 
is found that one-tenth of the accidents recorded happen to longshoremen. Nearly 
all of the writers put the blame for the unsatisfactory status of these workers as regards 
compensation on recent court decisions against applying the principle of State com- 
pensation to them and urge the enactment of laws which will adequately cover those 
employed in such work. Different measures for preventing and relieving unem- 
ployment, principally by means of public works, are advocated by the writers on this 
subject. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBoR. Jowa branch. Economic survey as applying to 
the building trades industry in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Sioux City, Earl C. Willey, 
secretary [1921]. 24 pp. 

See page 166 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

American Socro.toeicat Society. Papers and proceedings, fifteenth annual meeting, 
Washington, D. C., December 27-29, 1920. Some newer problems, national and 
social. Chicago, University of Chicago Press [1921]. vi, 280 pp. 

Includes papers on Relation of women to industry, and The Mexican Revolution 
and the standard of living. 

AnpREWws, JoHN B. Reducing unemployment by planning public works. (Re- 

printed from National Municipal Review, vol. X, No. 4, Concord, N. H., April, 

1921.) 10 pp. 

The author believes that public work should be so distributed by the municipalities 
as to reduce seasonal unemployment and furthermore a reserve of public funds should 
be built up for timely expenditure upon public works during the great cyclical periods 
of industrial depression. ‘‘Public work * * * should be made to act as a sponge 
absorbing in bad years as well as in slack seasons some of the reserves of private em- 
ployment, and setting them free again with the return of prosperity in private busi- 
ness.’ 

Asxwirn, Lorp. Industrial problems and disputes. London, John Murray, 1920. 

x, 494 pp. 

The experiences of the author as an arbitrator in many of the important strikes 
and lockouts in the past 25 years and the conclusions he has reached as a result of his 
relationship with employers and trade-union leaders form the basis of this book. 
The theories of socialism, Marxism, syndicalism, and guild socialism are discussed 
together with recent labor development and the demands of labor. The author de- 
plores the lack of a firm and consistent government policy, but offers no definite 
program for securing better and more peaceful relations between employers and 
employed. 

BripGE AND SrrucivuraL [Ron WorKers’ Union No. 1 (Cuicaco). Jndustrial 
accident report, 1919. Chicago, March, 1921. 12 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on page 195 of this issue of the Monrniy LaBor 
REVIEW. 

SUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL ResEaRcH. The open shop drive: Who is behind it and where 
is it going? By Savel Zimand. New York, 289 Fourth Avenue, 1921. 61 pp. 

The statements of representatives of employers’ associations, of individual em- 
ployers, of workers, and labor leaders make up a large part of this report on the open- 
shop movement. A bibliography is attached. 
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Bureau or Municipat Research or New York. Quantity and cost budg 
clerical workers in New York City. New York, April, 1921. 30 pp. No. 9 








Gives budgets for the so-called typical family of five, and for single men and wo 
The work was undertaken ‘‘ because of the importance that properly attaches t 
cost of living in municipal salary standardization,’ and the budgets are adapted t 
level ‘‘upon which the great low-salaried group of clerical workers are accusto 
or desire to live.’’ The commodities and services considered necessary are those { 
upon by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in its cost-of-living stu: 
and the prices are those of February and March, 1921, as gathered in New York « 
The family budget is fixed at $2,263.55, the budget for the single man at $1,09 
and that for the single woman at $1,118.08. The family budget includes insu: 
on the furniture and life insurance for the man. The budgets for the single man 
woman have no such items, but include a sum amounting to 10 per cent of the 1 
expenses to be put aside as savings. 


















































BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION (NEw York Crry). Positions of responsi) 
in department stores and other retail selling organizations. A study of opportun 
for women. New York, 1921. 126 pp. Studies in occupation, No. 5. 











The purpose of the study is to give facts, secured by questionnaires and interv 
concerning positions of responsibility in department stores actually held by wor 
the character of the work involved in these positions, the training, experience, 














into such positions, salaries which may be hoped for, advantages and disad vant 
of such positions, possibilities of advancement, and so on. ‘The study is practi 


and helpful. 














—-— Women in the law, An analysis of training, practice, and salaried post 
New York, 1920. 138 pp. Bulletin No. 3. 

















training, the attitude of the courts in different States toward the admission of woi 








woman’s chance of success, the best methods of working into a practice, and 
extent to which women already in the profession have been successful. 








CLEVELAND FOUNDATION. 
311 pp. 





The Cleveland yearbook, 1921. Cleveland, Ohio, 1 

















The relations in the building trades, which have the largest body of organized wo: 











Chamber of Commerce, and the part taken by labor in politics and the activitix 
radical organizations. The progress of the cooperative movement and the wor 
the employment bureau complete the survey of the labor situation. 

















to a live question. Philadelphia, 226 Columina Ave. [1921]. 11 pp. 
A discussion of the value of good will in industry and how to gain it. 


Cotus, Epear L., anp GREENWOOD, Masor. The health of the industrial wor 
London, J. and A. Churchill, 1921. xix, 450 pp. 




















not only from the standpoint of prevention of sickness but also from the point oi 








of the development of industry in England, a review of industrial legislation, and 
effects of industrial employment upon health as indicated by vital statistics. 
second part treats of fatigue, tuberculosis and industry, the increasing prevalen« 
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to practice law, the attitude of the profession and the public, which determin. 


personal qualities necessary or desirable for holding such positions, methods of gett 


Deals fully with the training required, the opportunities offered for obtaining | 


The yearbook, covering all the activities of the city of Cleveland, has a cha; 
(pp. 124-143) on organized labor for the year 1920 and the first three months of 1° 


of any industry in ihe city, in the garment trades, and in the railroads are descri! 
together with an account of the open-shop movement, the plans of the Clevel: 


Comins InpusTRiAL Counci. How well should men be treated? A definite answ: 


This very exhaustive work on industrial health problems approaches the su!) 


of increased vitality and physical fitness. The book opens with a historical sumi: 


| 
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cancer, particularly among the industrial population, cause and prevention of indus- 

trial accidents, and special problems relating to the employment of women. Part 

three deals with sanitation, food, and lighting and their effects on the health of work- 
ers, and the last section with labor turnover or industrial wastage, general medical 
supervision, and methods of reclaiming the disabled. 

CoNFEDERAZIONE GENERALE DEL Lavoro. La Confederazione Generale del Lavoro 
nel sessennio 1914-1920. Rapporto del consiglio direttivo al X° Congresso Na- 
zionale della Resistenza V° della Confederazione Generale del Lavoro, Livorno 1921, 
Milan, 1921. vu, 139 pp. 

\ report of the secretary of Italian General Federation of Labor on the activities 
of the federation during the period 1914-1920, made on the occasion of the fifth con- 
gress Of the Federation of Labor. A section of the report was discussed in an 
article on ‘‘ Labor unrest in Italy” in the June, 1921, issue of the Monruiy LABor 
LEVIEW. 

—— X° Congresso della Resistenza, V° della Confederazione Generale del Lavoro, 
Livorno, 1921. Le assicurazioni sociali in Italia. Rappresentanza nei corpi 
consiltimt. Milan, 1921. 24 pp. 

A report on social insurance in Italy and proposals with respect to representation 
of labor on the advisory councils of the Government. 

—— —— La Conferenza Internazionale di Washington. Milan, 1921. 89 pp. 

\ report made to the above congress on the work of the International Labor (on- 
ference at Washington. 

—— —— Modificazioni allo statuto confederale e struttura sindacale. Milan, 1921 
16 pp. 

Proposals made on the occasion of the fifth congress of the Italian General Federation 
of Labor for the modification of the federation’s by-laws and organization. 

—— —— Rapporti internazionali. Milan, 1921. 59 pp. 

A report on the international relations of the Italian Federation of Labor. 

—— —— Relazione sui consigli di fabbrica. Milan, 1921. 36 pp. 

A report on the introduction of works councils. 





Socializzazioni. Milan, 1921. 48 pp. 

Proposals with respect to the socialization of the land and of industry. 

DintocKEeR, T. W., AND Warnwricut, A. W. Idleness and its relation to industry. 
Pittsburgh, Industrial Cost Association, 1921. 16 pp. 

This paper is a discussion of the philosophy and classifications of idleness, points 
out the source and effect on industry, and suggests methods for bringing it under 
control. 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. Lighty-sixth quarterly balance sheet. 
March 31, 1921. London, 1921. 8 pp. 

A statement of income and expenditure for quarter ending March 31, 1921, including 
the total membership of each union in the federation. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT Services. Proceedings of 
eighth annual meeting, September 20-22, 1920. New York, David S. Flynn, 
secretary-treasurer, 1921. 230 pp. 

An account of the meeting of the association, formerly the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, was given in the Monruiy Lasor Review, December, 
1920, pp. 106-107. 

Kentucky University. The farmers’ union. Lexington, March, 1920. 81 pp. Studies 
in economics and sociology, No. 2. 

A summary of this study is given in this issue of the Monraiy Lasor Review, 
pages 220 and 221. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. Danish section.. Den tvungr 
Ulykkesforsikring og de private Forsikringsselskaber. Foredrag i ‘‘ Dansk Forening 
for Socialpolitik” den 14 Marts 1921 af F. Zeuthen Fuldmaegtig under Arbejder. 
Cam Copenhagen, 1921. 34 pp. Dansk forening for Socialpolitik 
9 Hefte 


A lecture on Denmark’s compulsory accident insurance and the private insura 
companies, given by F. Zeuthen, March 14, 1921, at the meeting of the Danish Asgo- 
ciation for Social Legislation. Supplement gives organization of accident insura 
in Norway, Sweden, Germany, England, United States, etc. This lecture app. 
also in the April, 1921, issue of ‘‘Social Forsorg,’’ organ for workmen’s insurance 
— O prettelse af Bedrifisrrad i Industrien. Foredrag i “‘Dansk forening for S: 


politik’ den 7 December 1920 af Jak. Kr. Lindberg, Direktor for Arbejds- og Fo 
tilsynet. Copenhagen, 1921. 12 pp. Dansk Forening for Socialpolitik. 8. Ii: 


Lecture on the establishm ent of works councils in industry by Jak. Kr. Lind! 
director of factory inspection in Denmark, given at the Danish Associatior 
Social Legislation, December 7, 1920. 

Lewisoun, Sam A. Recent tendencies in bringing about improved relations bet 
employer and employee in industry. (Reprinted from The Economic World 


York.) 14 pp. 

A paper read before the social and economic science section of the American As 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at Chicago, Ill., December 30, 1920. Th: 
author believes that the two outstanding developments in personnel managen 
that have shown the greatest promise of solving present day problems of indus 
relations are the service or industrial relations department and employee represe 
tion, supplemented, however, by the right spirit in management. 

Macara, Sirk Cuartes W. In search of a peaceful world. The practical views | 
leader of industry. Manchester [England], Sherratt & Hughes, 1921. 312 pp. 

This book contains a collection of articles and addresses on the subject of in 
trial peace. The author’s experience with the Industrial Council which was 
pointed by the Government in 1911, his assistance in securing the establishmen 
the International Institute of Agriculture, and his position as president of the Int 
national Cotton Federation form the background of experience from which he 
cusses the means for securing industrial peace. 

MANcHESTER [ENGLAND] Sratisticat Socrery. Transactions, 1918-19, 1919-20 
indexes. Manchester [1920]. [268 pp.| 

Two of the papers presented at these sessions are entitled ‘‘ Housing of the peo; 
and ‘‘Self-government in industry.’’ 

Natronat Assocration oF MaNnuracrurers. Report of committee on indust 
betterment, health, and safety. New York, May, 1921. 15 pp. 

This pamphlet defends the labor policies of the association and attacks in gen: 
those of the labor leaders of the country. The services which business corporat 
render to communities and to the country are set forth in some detail. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Changes in the cost of living, J 


1914—March, 1921. New York, 10 East 39th St.,April, 1921. vi, 28 pp. | 
search report No. 36. 


The ninth report in a series on changes in the cost of living among wage earner: 
the United States. The figures are general averages, broadly representative of | 
country as a whole, but not necessarily applicable to individual communities. ‘| 
report shows that the cost of living fell 5.6 per cent between July, 1920, and Novem- 
ber, 1920, and 12.6 per cent more between November, 1920, and March, 1921, maki 
a total decrease of 17.5 per cent since the peak in July, 1920. The total increase fr: 
July, 1914, to March, 1921, was 68.7 per cent. The increase for each item is show! 
in the following table: 
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oe Per cent > 
Relative | of increase | Yer cent 
‘ im por- in cost of increase | 
Budget item. tance in March. as related | 
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budget. July, 1914. budget. 
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NaTionAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Cost of health service in industry. Ne 
York, 1921. 383 pp. Research report No. 87. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 195 to 197 of this issue of the MonruLy 
Lasor Review. 

Pan-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Report of the proceedings of the third congress, 
held in Mexico City, Mexico, January 10 to 18, 1921. |Washington, D. C., A. F. 
of L. Building, 1921.] 136 pp. 

RaTHENAU, WALTHER. The new society. Authorized translation by Arthur Windham. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. vi, 147 pp. 

The original German edition of this book was noted in the October, 1920, number 
of the Montaty Lasor Review, page 246. 

RitscHeR, WourGanGc. Koalitionen und Koalitionsrecht in Deutschland bis zur 
Reichsgewerbeordnung. Stuttgart and Berlin, 1917. xix, 307 pp. Miéinchener 
Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, Stiick 140. 

A historical study of the development in Germany of labor combinations and the 
right of combination from the fourteenth century up to the enactment of the Indus- 
trial Code in 1872. 

RocHEesTeR Bureau or Municipal Researcnu (Inc.). Report on a proposed classi/i- 
cation of titles and positions in the civil service of the city of Rochester, N. Y. Roch- 
ester, December, 1920. vu, 173 pp. 

Rosa, Epwarp B. Civil service reform. A reorganized civil service. From Journal 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences. Washington, November, 1920. pp. 
553-558 . 

This address,delivered in October, 1920, before the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
outlines the measures which the writer from his experience as a member of the sta/f 
of the Congressional Reclassification Commission considered to be necessary for a satis- 
factory reorganization of the Government service. The greatest handicaps to good ad- 
ministration he considers are in the Jaws and limitations which prevent the flexibility 
which is necessary to insure proper appointments and promotions, the unequal salaries 
paid in different departments for the same kind of work, the prohibition against 
transfer from one department to another at a higher salary rate, requirement of three 
years’ service before transfer, and the apportionment system which frequently makes 
it impossible to appoint the most competent candidates. The writer advises modifi- 
cations or eliminations of the above provisions, an enlarged and strengthened Civil 
Service Commission, greater cooperation between the commission and the depart- 
ments, and establishment of committees for hearing and answering employees’ 
complaints. 

ScHWEIZER VERBAND SOLDATENWORL. Schlussbericht iiber die Tétigkeit des Schweizer. 
Verband Soldatenwohl in den Jahren 1914-1920. Horgen, 1921. 49 pp. 

The final report of the Swiss Society for Soldiers’ Welfare on its activities during 


the years 1914-1920. 
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